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INTRODUCTION 
one of the most fascinajifig men of all 





will likely 
time: a man 


no less comic—almost as 
ricatures as a character in 
in\Dostoevski, is from the 


supposed to have bee 
different from his pop 


comic strip versi his own formula: 
Ecce homo 
Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (October 15, 1844 — August 25, 1900) / 
| n 





. Nietzsche was born in 1844; lost his father, a Lu- 
theran minister, in 1849; spent his childhood sur- 
rounded by his mother, sister, grandmother, and two 
maiden aunts; was sent to a first-rate boarding school, 
Schulpforta; and proceeded to the universities of Bonn 
and Leipzig to study classical philology. Our knowl- 
edge of his youth rests largely on his sister's later hagi- 
ographies, but the twenty-four-year-old comes to life 
for us in the recommendation that earned him a pro- 
fessorship at Basel. The writer was Friedrich Ritschl, a 
generally conservative professor at Leipzig. 

"However many young talents I have seen develop 
under my eyes for thirty-nine years now, never yei 
have I known a young man, or tried to help one along 
in my field as best I could, who was so mature as early 
and as young as this Nietzsche. His Museum articles 
he wrote in the second and third year of his triennium. 
He is the first from whom I have ever accepted any 
contribution at all while he was still a student. If— 
God grant—he lives long enough, I prophesy that he 
will one day stand in the front rank of German philol- 
ogy. He is now twenty-four years old: strong, vigorous. 
healthy, courageous physically and morally, so consti- 
tuted as to impress those of a similar nature. On top 
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of that, he possesses the enviable gift of presenting 
ideas, talking freely, as calmly as he speaks skillfully 
and clearly. He is the idol and, without wishing it, the 
leader of the whole younger generation of philologists 
here in Leipzig who—and they are rather numerous— 
cannot wait to hear him as a lecturer. You will say, I 
describe a phenomenon. Well, that is just what he is— 
and at the same time pleasant and modest. Also a 
gifted musician, which is irrelevant here." 

But Nietzsche had not yet fulfilled his residence 
requirement and hence had no doctorate. So Ritschl ex- 
pected the case to be hopeless, "although in the present 
instance," he wrote, "I should stake my whole philo- 
logical and academic reputation that the matter would 


work out happily." It is hardly surprising that Basel de- 


cided to ignore the “formal insufficiencv." 


His years at Basel, where Nietzsche was the younger 
colleague of Jacob Burckhardt and of Franz Overbeck, 
who remained his lifelong friend, were soon inter- 
rupted by the Franco-Prussian War. Nietzsche, by now 
a Swiss subject, volunteered as a medical orderly and 
served briefly before returning in shattered health. 
Without waiting for complete recovery he plunged into 
an even heavier schedule than before and divided his 
remaining time between visits to Richard Wagner in 
Tribschen, near Lucerne, and his first book, published 
in 1872: The Birth of Tragedy. The topic was the sud- 
den birth and no less sudden death of tragedy among 
the Greeks. The thesis: born of music, it died of that 
rationalism which found its outstanding incarnation in 
Socrates and which is evident in the works of Euripi- 
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pepeten The style: an essay, now brilliant, 1 now florid 
—without any scholariy apparatus. The greatest weak- 
ness: to the fifteen sections on Greek tragedy, Nietz- 
sche added another ten on Wagner and his new music 
dramas, thus giving the whole work the appearance of 
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ence. The two great events in this period of Nietzsche's 
life were his break with Wagner and his departure 
from the university. When the composer, no longer 
the lonely genius of Tribschen, became the center of 
a cult at Bayreuth, and his influence was widely felt. 
not only in musicis, Nietzsche left him. The jingoism 
and anti-Semitism, which had seemed relatively unim- 
portant personal idiosyncrasies, now called for a clear 
stand. Moreover Wagner, fond of Nietzsche as a bril- 
liant and likable professorial ally, had no interest in him 
asa writer and thinker i in his own b ane d in the 





Nietzsche some of the happiest days of his life, the 
break was one of his most painful experiences; and if 
the personal contact had done its share to raise his hori- 
zon beyond philology and classical antiquity, the breach 
spurred his ambition to rival and excel the composer 
and dramatist as a writer and philosopher. 

When Nietzsche resigned from the university in 1879 
he claimed ill health, which was true enough, and he 
obtained a pension. Clearly, however, he also felt that 
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his further -development called for a break with his 
academic career as a professor of philology. 

Instead of returning to Germany, he spent most of 
the rest of his active life in Switzerland and Italy— 
lonely, pain-racked writing.{ In 1882 he thought for 
a short while that he had perhaps found a companion 
and intellectual heir—a Plato who might fashion his 
many stimulating suggestions into a great philosophy: 
a young woman, born in St. Petersburg in Ez un- 
questionably of extraordinary intellectu artistic 
endowment. ou Salomé, who was later 


Rilke’s Er and still later a close friend of Freud, 
was then, at twenty-one, much more intereste 
another young philoso pon Paul Rée. Her walks m 
talks vit Nietzsche meant less to her; but he never 
found another human being to whom he could ex- 
pound his inmost ideas as in those few weeks. 

After Lou left he made his first attempt to put down 
his philosophy—not merely sundry observations—in 
one major work: Zarathustra. He still did not proceed 
systematically, and though the style reveals a decided 
change from the essays of his first period and the 
aphorisms of the second, it is less philosophic than 
ever. Rhapsody, satire, and epigram predominate; but 
Nietzsche’s mature thought is clouded and shrouded 
by an excess of adolescent emotion. Nevertheless, de- 
spite the all-too-human self-pity and occasional bathos, 
the book is full of fascinating ideas; and probably it 
owes its unique success with the broad mass of readers 
not least to its worst qualities. 

The book consists of four parts, originally published 
separately, and more were planned. Brrt-Nieteseire 
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All the while, Nietzsche assembled notes for a more 
comprehensive work which he thought of calling The 
Will to Power. But he never got beyond those notes; 
and the work later published by his sister under that 
title is nothing but an utterly uncritical collection of 
some of Nietzsche's notes, including many he had 
already used, often with significant changes, in his 
later works. This fabrication, though it certainly con- 
tains some highly interesting material, must by no means 
be considered his last or his main work. 

In 1888 Nietzsche dashed off a brilliantly sarcastic 

polemic, The Wagner Case, which was followed by a 
hundred-page epitome of his thought, Twilight of the 
Idols. Then he gave up his intention of writing The 
Will to Power, decided to write a much shorter chef- 
oeuvre instead, under the title Revaluation of All 
Values, and completed the first of four projected parts: 
The Antichrist. No sooner was this finished on a high 
pitch of rhetoric than he turned around and, on the 
same day, wrote the relatively calm preface for Twi- 
light of the Idols; and, still in the same year, one of 
the world's strangest autobiographical works, Ecce 
Homo. On Christmas Day, 1888, he completed Nietz- 
sche contra Wagner—and less than two weeks later he 
broke down, insane. 

His madness was in all probability an atypical gen- t 
eral paresis. If so, he must have had syphilis; and since y* 
he is known to have lived a highly ascetic life, it is pd 
supposed that, as a student, he had visited a brothel C 


once or twice. This has never been substantiated, and | 
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any detailed accounts of such experiences are either 
poetry or pornography—not biography. Nor has the 
suggestion ever been disproved that he may have been 
infected while nursing wounded soldiers in 1870. 


i 


À : It was only after his active life was over that Nietz- 
sche's real career began. When he died in 1900 he was 
world-famous and the center of a growing literature, 
of controversies in periodicals and newspapers—an 
“influence.” He has been discussed and written about 
ever since, in connection with Darwin, Schopenhauer, 
psychoanalysis, modern German poetry, World War I, 
Spengler, Christianity, Tolstoi, the Nazis, World War II, 
existentialiim—and whatever else was needed to fill 
hundreds upon hundreds of volumes about him. 

Nietzsches impact is as manifold as his prose, and 
most interpreters select a single strain or style, whether 
for praise or blame, quite unaware that there are more. 
It might be best not even to think in terms of "influ- 
ence'—a word that simplifies the multifarious com- 
plexities of history after the manner of Procrustes. In 
any case, no other German writer of equal stature has 
been so thoroughly opposed to all proto-nazism—which 
Nietzsche encountered in Wagners ideological tracts, 
in his sisters husband, Bernhard Förster, and in various 
publications of his time. If some Nazi writers. cited him 
nevertheless, it was at the price of e mis- 
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Friedrich Nietzsche (1873) 





Lou Salomé 
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There are philosophers who can write and philosophers 
who cannot. Most of the great philosophers belong to 
the first group. There are also, much more rarely, phi- 
losophers who can write too well for their own good— 
as philosophers. Plato wrote so dramatically that we 
shall never know for sure what precisely he himself 
thought about any number of questions. And Nietzsche 
furnishes a more recent and no less striking example. 
His philosophy can be determined, but his brilliant 
epigrams and metaphors, his sparkling polemics and 
ceaseless stylistic experiments, make it rather difficult 
to do so; and to read him solely to reconstruct the 
world of his ideas would be obtuse pedantry. At least 
two things should come first: sheer enjoyment of his 
writing, and then the more harrowing experience of ex- 
posing oneself to his many passionate perspectives. We 
should not rashly take a well-phrased point for Nietz- 
sche's ultimate position, but we often stand to gain if 
we ask ourselves. why it should not be ours. Add to this 
that few writers in any age were so full of ideas—fruit- 
ful, if not acceptable—and it is clear why he has 
steadily exerted a unique fascination on the most di- 
verse minds and why he is still so eminently worth 
reading. 
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Doubtless Nietzsche has attracted 
m but perhaps the percentage is no higher than in 
the case of Jesus, As Maritain has said: “If books were 


judged by the bad uses man cai put them to,’ what 
book has been more misused than the Bible?" 
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faith the \Lord. Therefore, if thine enegly huuger, feej 
liim; if he Wi st, give him drink: for in ) doing thou shaj 
Heap coals of Mire on his head.” Niety he’s whole le chopti: 







Nietzsche, 12, v 


20. On Child and’? arriage: It ny fy require careful readin 
to see that Nietzscha, epudiatg? P only certain kinds of pity 
ahd love of the neigh? » by Jin this chapter he makes:a 
clear distinction indeed&DeWeen the, kind of marriage i 
and the kind » yx d applaud. 


. On Free Death: a ‘célebyation of Socrates’ way br 

ing as opposed to Jg; s. Ni d s own creeping deat! 
Was to take eleven j ars to destrey his body after it hg ic 
destroyed his mings i 


22. On the Gift- gq iving Virtue: N Juism of the powerfi T 
whose happing jf consists in giving, is contrasted with thà at 
of the weak. Phe core of the last section) 4 quoted again 
the Prefaceg D Ecce Homo, late in 1888: Nie zsche wants : i 
ih elievers ft, like Socrates, aims to help othe Xo find then 5 
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Zarathustra's Prologue 


1l 


When Zarathustra was thirty years old he left his 
home and the lake of his home and went into the 
mountains. Here he enjoyed his spirit and his solitude, 

or ten years did not tire of it. But at last a change: 
came over his heart, and one morning he rose with the 
dawn, stepped before the sun, and spoke to it thus: 

"You great star, what would your happiness be had 
you not those for whom you shine? 

"For ten years you have climbed to my cave: you 
would have tired of your light and of the journey had 
it not been for me and my eagle and my serpent. 
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"But we waited for you every morning, took you: 
overflow from you, and blessed you for it. 

"Behold, I am weary of my wisdom, like a bee that 
has gathered too much honey; i need hands out- 
stretched to receive it. 

"I would give away and distribute, until the wise 
among men find joy once again in their folly, and the 
poor in their riches. 

“For that I must descend to the depths, as you do 
in the evening when you go behind the sea and still 


bring light to the underworld, you overrich star. 


"Lik o under—go down, as is said by 
man, to whom I want to descend. | 
"So bless me then, you quiet eye that can look even 


" upon an all-too-great happiness without envy! 


"Bless the cup that wants to overflow, that the water 
may flow from it golden and carry everywhere the re- 
flection of your delight. 

"Behold, this cup wants to become empty again, and 
Zarathustra wants to become man again." 

Thus Zarathustra began to go under. 


2 

Zarathustra descended alone from the mountains, en- 
countering no one. But when he came into the forest, 
all at once there stood before him an old man who had 
left his holy cottage to look for roots in the woods. And 
thus spoke the old man to Zarathustra: 

"No stranger to me is this wanderer: many years ago 
he passed this way. Zarathustra he was called, but he 
has changed. At that time you carried your ashes to 
the mountains; would you now carry your fire into 
the valleys? Do you not fear to be punished as an 
arsonist? 

“Yes, I recognize Zarathustra. His eyes are pure, and . 
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around his mouth there hides no disgust. Does he not 
walk like a dancer? 

“Zarathustra has changed, Zarathustra has become a 
child, Zarathustra is an awakened one; what do you 
now want among the sleepers? You lived in your soli- 
tude as in the sea, and the sea carried you. Alas, would 
you now climb ashore? Alas, would you again drag 
your own body?” 

Zarathustra answered: “I love man.” 

“Why,” asked the saint, “did I go into the forest and 
the desert? Was it not because I loved man all-too- 
much? Now I love God; man I love not. Man is for me 
too imperfect a thing. Love of man would kill me.” 

Zarathustra answered: “Did I speak of love? I bring 
men a gi 

“Give them nothing!” said the saint. “Rather, take 
part of their load and help them to bear it—that will 
be best for them, if only it does you good! And if you 
want to give them something, give no more than alms, 
and let them beg for that!” 

“No,” answered Zarathustra. “I give no alms. For 
that I am not poor enough.” 

The saint laughed at Zarathustra and spoke thus: 
“Then see to it that they accept your treasures. They 
are suspicious of hermits and do not believe that we 
come with gifts. Our steps sound too lonely through 
the streets. And what if at night, in their beds, they 
hear a man walk by long before the sun has risen— 
they probably ask themselves, Where is the thief gc- 
ing? 

"Do not go to man. Stay in the forest! Go rather 
even to the animals! Why do you not want to be as I 
am—a bear among bears, a bird among birds?” 

“And what is the saint doing in the forest?” asked 
Zarathustra. 
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The saint answered: ^I make songs and sing them; 
and when I make songs, I laugh, cry, and hum: thus I 
praise God. With singing, crying, laughing, and hum- 
ming, I praise the god who is my god. But what do you 
bring us as a gift?" 

When Zarathustra had heard these words he bade 
the saint farewell and said: ^What could I have to give 
you? But let me go quickly lest I take something from 
you!” And thus they separated, the old one and the 
man, laughing as two boys laugh. 

But when Zarathustra was alone he spoke thus to 
his heart: "Could it be possible? This old saint in the 
forest has not yet heard anything of this, that God is 
dead!” 


3 

When Zarathustra came into the next town, which 
lies on the edge of the forest, he found many people 
gathered together in the market place; for it had been 
promised that there would be a tightrope walker. And 
Zarathustra spoke thus to the people: 

“I teach you the overman. Man is something that 
shall be overcome. What have you done to overcome 
him? | 

"All beings so far have created something beyond 
themselves; and do you want to be the ebb of this 
great flood and even go back to the beasts rather than . 
. overcome man? What is the ape to man? A laughing- 
` stock or a painful embarrassment. And man shall be 
just that for the overman: a laughingstock or a painful 
embarrassment. You have made your way from worm 
to man, and much in you is still worm. Once you were 
apes, and even now, too, man is more ape than any 
ape. 

“Whoever is the wisest among you is also a mere 
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conflict and cross between plant and ghost. But do I 
bid vou become ghosts or plants? 
“Behold, I teach you the overman. The overman is 


the meaning of the earth. Let your will say: the over- 
man shall be the meaning of the earth! I beseech you, 


my brothers, femain faithful to the earth, and do not 
believe those who speak to you of otherworldly hopes! 
Poison-mixers are they, whether they know it or not. 
Despisers of life are they, decaying and poisoned them- 
selves, of whom the earth is weary: so let them go. 
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Once the sin against God was the greatest sin; but 
God died, and these sinners died with him. -To sin 
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body, and bs this ine was the highest: she 
wanted the body meager, ghastly, and starved. Thus 
she hoped to escape it and the earth. Oh, this soul her- 
self was still meager, ghastly, and starved: and crue! 
was the lust of this soul. But you, too, my brothers, tell 
me: what does your body proclaim of your soul? Is not 
your soul poverty and filth and wretched contentment? 
"Verily, a polluted stream is man. One must be a 
sea to be able to receive a polluted stream without be- 
coming unclean. Behold, I teach you the overman: he 
is this sea; in him your great contempt can go under. 
t is experi ou can have? It 


your_happiness, too, -ar Our - Ist, and even: 
yc on and your e. 
i "The hour whés yon ssy, "What matters my happi 


ness? It is poverty and filth and wretched contentment. 
But my happiness ought to justify existence itself.’ 
“The hour when you say, “What matters my reason? 
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Does it crave knowledge as the lion his food? It is 
poverty and filth and wretched contentment.’ 

“The hour when you say, “What matters my virtue? 
As yet it has not made me rage. How weary I am of 
my good and my evil! All that is poverty and filth and 
wretched contentment.’ 

“The hour when you say, “What matters my justice? 
I do not see that I am flames and fuel. But the just are 
flames and fuel.’ 

“The hour when you say, “What matters my pity? 
Is not pity the cross on which he is nailed who loves 
man? But my pity is no crucifixion? 

“Have you yet spoken thus? Have you yet cried 
thus? Oh, that I might have heard you cry thus! 

“Not your sin but your thrift cries to heaven; your 
meanness even in your sin cries to heaven. 

“Where is the lightning to lick you with its tongue? 
Where is the frenzy with which you should be in- 
oculated? 

“Behold, I teach you the overman: he is this light- 
ning, he is this frenzy.” 

When Zarathustra had spoken thus, one of the 
people cried: “Now we have heard enough about the 
tightrope walker; now let us see him too!” And all 
the people laughed at Zarathustra. But the tightrope 
walker, believing that the word concerned him, began 
his performance. 


4 

Zarathustra, however, beheld the people and was 
amazed. Then he spoke thus: 

"Man is a rope, tied between beast and overman—a 
rope over an abyss. A dangerous across, a dangerous 
on-the-way, a dangerous looking-back, a dangerous 
shuddering and stopping. 
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" When Zarathustra had spoken these words he beheld 
the people again and was silent. "There they stand,” 
he said to his heart; "there they laugh. They do not 
understand me; I am not the mouth for these ears. 
Must one smash their ears before they learn to listen 
with their eyes? Must one clatter like kettledrums and 
preachers of repentance? Or do they believe only the 
stammerer? 

“They have something of which they are proud. 
What do they call that which makes them proud? Edu- 
cation they call it; it distinguishes them from goatherds. 
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That is why they do not like to hear the word 'con- 
tempt’ applied to them. Let me then address their 
pride. Let me speak to them of what is most contempti- 
ble: but that is the last man." 

And thus spoke Zarathustra to the people: "The time 

has come for man to set himself a goal. The time has 
come for man to plant the seed of his highest hope. 
His soil is still rich enough. But one day this soil will 
be poor and domesticated, and no tall tree will be 
able to grow in it. Alas, the time is coming when 
man will no longer shoot the arrow of his longing be- 
yond man, and the string of his bow will have forgot- 
ten how to whir! 
able to give birth to a dancing star. I say unto 
you: you still have chaos in yourselves. 
. "Alas, the time is coming when man will no longe 
give birth to a star. Alas, the time of the most despica- 
ble man is coming, he that is no longer able to despise 
himself. Behold, I show you the last man. 

“What is love? What is creation? What is longing? 
What is a star? thus asks the last man, and he 
blinks. 

“The earth has become small, and on it hops the last 
man, who makes everything small. His race is as 
ineradicable as the flea-beetle; the last man lives 
longest. 

“We have invented happiness, say the last men, 
and they blink. They have left the regions where it was 
hard to live, for one needs warmth. One still loves 
one’s neighbor and rubs against him, for one needs 
warmth. 

“Becoming sick and harboring suspicion are sinful 
to them: one proceeds carefully. A fool, whoever stili 
stumbles over stones or human beings! A little poisor 
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now and then: that makes for agreeable dreams. And 
much poison in the end, for an agreeable death. 

“One still works, for work is a form of entertain- 
ment. But one is careful lest the entertainment be too 
harrowing. One no longer becomes poor or rich: both 
require too much exertion. Who still wants to rule? 
Who obey? Both require too much exertion. 

"No shepherd and one herd! Everybody wants the 
same, everybody is the same: whoever feels different 
goes voluntarily into a madhouse. 

“Formerly, all the world was mad,’ say the most re- 
fined, and they blink. 

"One is clever and knows everything that has ever 
happened: so there is no end of derision. One still 
quarrels, but one is soon reconciled—else it might spoil 
the digestion. 

"One has one's little pleasure for the day and one's 
little pleasure for the night: but one has a regard for 
health. | 

“We have invented happiness, say the last men. 
and they blink." 

And here ended Zarathustra's first speech, which is 
also called "the Prologue"; for at this point he was in- 
terrupted by the clamor and delight of the crowd. 
"Give us this last man, O Zarathustra," they shouted. 
"Turn us into these last mer! Then we shall make you 
a gift of the overman!” And all the people jubilated 
and clucked with their tongues. 

But Zarathustra became sad and said to his heart: 
“They do not understand me: I am not the mouth for 
these ears. I seem to have lived too long in the moun- 
tains; I listened too much to brooks and trees: now I 
talk to them as to goatherds. My soul is unmoved and. 
bright as the mountains in the morning. But they think 
I am cold and I jeer and make dreadful jests. And now 
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they look at me and laugh: and as they laugh they. 


even hate me. There is ice in their laughter " 


| 6 
| fo Then something happened that made every mouth , 
3 dumb and every eye rigid. For meanwhile the tight- 


rope walker had begun his performance: he had 

(stepped out of a small door and was walking over the 
rope, stretched between two towers and suspended 
over the market place and the people. When he had 
reached the exact middle of his course the small door 
opened once more and a fellow in motley clothes, look- 
ing like a jester, jumped out and followed the first one 
with quick steps. 

"Forward, lamefoot!" he shouted in an awe-inspiring 
voice. "Forward, lazybones, smuggler, pale-face, or I 
shall tickle you with my heel! What are you doing here 
between towers? The tower is where you belong. You 

~ ought to be locked up; you block the way for one bet- 
ter than yourself.” And with every word he came 
closer and closer; but when he was but one step be- 
hind, the dreadful thing happened which made every 
mouth dumb and every eye rigid: he uttered a devilish 
cry and jumped over the man who stood in his way. 
This man, however, seeing his rival win, lost his head 
and the rope, tossed away his pole, and plunged into 
the depth even faster, a whirlpool of arms and legs. 
The market place became as the sea when a tempest 
pierces it: the people rushed apart and over one an- 
other, especially at the place where the. body must. hit 
the ground. 

Zarathustra, however, did not move; and it was right 
next to him that the body fell, badly maimed and dis- 
figured, but not yet dead. After a while the shattered 


man recovered consciousness and saw Zarathustra 
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kneeling beside him. "What are you doing here?" he 
asked at last. “I have long known that the devil would 
trip me. Now he will drag me to hell. Would you pre- 
vent him?" 

"By my honor, friend," answered Zarathustra, "all 
that of which you speak does not exist: there is no 
devil and no hell. Your soul will be dead even before 
your body: fear nothing further." 

The man looked up suspiciously. “If you speak the 
truth,” he said, “I lose nothing when I lose my life. I 
am not much more than a beast that has been taught to 
dance by blows and a few meager morsels.” 

“By no means,” said Zarathustra. “You have made 
danger your vocation; there is nothing contemptible in 
that. Now you perish of your vocation: for that I will 
bury you with my own hands.” 

When Zarathustra had said this, the dying man an- 
swered no more; but he moved his hand as if he sought 
Zarathustra's hand in thanks. 


7 | 

Meanwhile the evening came, and the market place 
hid in darkness. Then the people scattered, for even 
curiosity and terror grow weary. But Zarathustra sat 
on the ground near the dead man, and he was lost in 
thought, forgetting the time. At last night came, and a 
cold. wind blew over the lonely one. 

Then Zarathustra rose and said to his heart: "Verily, 
it is a beautiful catch. of fish that Zarathustra has 
brought in today! Not a man has he caught but a- 
corpse. Human existence is uncanny and still without 
meaning: a jester can become man’s fatality. I will 
teach men the meaning of their existence—the over- 
man, the lightning out of the dark cloud of man. But 
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So he laid the dead man into a 
hollow tree—for he wanted to protect him from the 
wolves—and he himself lay down on the ground and 
the moss, his head under the tree. And soon he fell 
asleep, his body weary but his soul unmoved. 


9 

ror a long time Zarathustra slept, and not only dawn 
passed over his face but the morning too. At last, how- 
ever, his eyes opened: amazed, Zarathustra looked into 
the woods and the silence; amazed, he looked into 
himself. Then he rose quickly, like a seafarer who sud- 
denly sees land, and jubilated, for he saw a new truth. 
And thus he spoke to his heart: 

"An insight has come to me: companions I need, 
living ones—not dead companions and corpses whom 
I carry with myself wherever I want to. Living com- 
panions I need, who follow me because they want to 
follow themselves—wherever I want. 

“An insight has come to me: let Zarathustra speak 
not to the people but to companions. Zarathustra shal) 
not become the shepherd and dog of a herd. 

“To lure many away from the herd, for that I have 
come. The people and the herd shall be angry with 
me: Zarathustra wants to be called a robber by the 
shepherds. 

“Shepherds, I say; but they call themselves the good 
and the just. Shepherds, I say; but they call themselves 
believers in the true faith. 

“Behold the good and the just! Whom do they hate 
most? The man who breaks their tables of values, the 
breaker, the lawbreaker; vet he is the creator. 

"Behold the believers of all faiths! Whom do they 
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hate most? The man who breaks their tables of values, 
the breaker, the lawbreaker; yet he is the creator. 

“Companions, the creator seeks, not corpses, not 
herds and believers. Fellow creators, the creator seeks 
—those who write new values on new tablets. Com- 
panions, the creator seeks, and fellow harvesters; for 
everything about him is ripe for the harvest. But he 
Jacks a hundred sickles: so he plucks ears and is an- 
noyed. Companions, the creator seeks, and such as 
know how to whet their sickles. Destroyers they will be 
called, and despisers of good and evil. But they are 
the harvesters and those who celebrate. Fellow crea- 
tors, Zarathustra seeks, fellow harvesters and fellow 
celebrants: what are herds and shepherds and corpses 
to him? 

“And you, my first companion, farewell! I buried you 
well in your hollow tree; I have hidden you well from 
the wolves. But I part from you; the time is up. Be- 
tween dawn and dawn a new truth has come to me. 
No shepherd shall I be, nor gravedigger. Never again 
shall I speak to the people: for the last time have I 
spoken to the dead. 

“I shall join the creators, the harvesters, the cele- 
brants: I shall show them the rainbow and all the steps 
to the overman. To the hermits I shall sing my song, 
to the lonesome and the twosome; and whoever still 
has ears for the unheard-of—his heart shall become 
heavy with my happiness. 

“To my goal I will go—on my own way; over those 
who hesitate and lag behind I shall leap. Thus let my 
going be their going under." 
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This is what Zarathustra had told his heart when the 
sun stood high at noon; See ween ae ener | 
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MY 
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* qUNstioning,..for..overhead. he. heard.the.sharpsesil of a aT 
: birdNAnd behold! An eagle soared through the sky in j 
; wide deles, and on him there hung a serpent,fot like ; i 
i prey buMlike a friend: for she kept hers wound }: 
i around hi neck. E 
i “These at my animals," said Zaratlyfstra and was; 
; happy in his\beart. “The proudest gfimal under the; 
sun and the wNest animal under We sun—they have ; 
$ gone out on a sea} h. They wanjfto determine whether * S 
» Zarathustra is still aye. Verily, do I still live? I found * 5 
tlife more dangerous afNong/men than among animals; i 
t if 
gon dangerous paths wall grathustra. May my animals } 
¿lead me!” ` 
£ When Zarathustrg had sath this he recalled the i 
swords of the sain în the forest, si:Nbed, and spoke thus 
dd his heart: ^Jfíat I might be wiseM, That I might be 

fwise through/and through like my serent! But there 
I ask the yfipossible: so I ask my pride Nat it always 
F go along with my wisdom. And when my wisdom 
i leaves/fne one day—-alas, it loves to fly awayX-let my 
4 prigé then =i with my sana 


hus..Zarathustra. began to go under. u 
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Zarathustra's Speeches 


ON THE THREE METAMORPHOSES 


Of three metamorphcses of the spirit I tell you: how 
the spirit becomes a camel; and the camel, a lion; and 
the lion, finally, a child. 

There is much that is difficult for the spirit, the 
strong reverent spirit that would bear much: but the 
difficult and the most difficult are what its strength 
demands. 
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What is difficult? asks the spirit that would bear 
much, and kneels down like a camel wanting to be 
well loaded. What is most difficult, O heroes, asks the 
spirit that would bear much, that I may take it upon 
myself and exult in my strength? Is it not humbling 
oneself to wound one's haughtiness? Letting one's folly 
shine to mock one's wisdom? 

Or is it this: parting from our cause when it 
triumphs? Climbing high mountains to tempt the 
tempter? 

Or is it this: feeding on the acorns and grass of 
knowledge and, for the sake of the truth, suffering 
hunger in one's soul? 

Or is it this: being sick and sending home the com- 
forters and making friends with the deaf, who never 
hear what you want? 

Or is it this: stepping into filthy waters when they 
are the waters of truth, and not repulsing cold frogs 
and hot toads? | 

Or is it this: loving those who despise us and offer- 
ing a hand to the ghost that would frighten us? 

All these most difficult things the spirit that would 
bear much takes upon itself: like the camel that, bur- 

dened, speeds into the desert, thus the spirit speeds 


into its desert 
p In the loneliest desert, however, the second meta- 
( 7, morphosis occurs: here the spirit becomes a lion who 
V would conquer his Ireedom and Pe master in his oe 
desert. Here he seeks out his last master: he wants to 
fight him and his last god; for ultimate victory he 
wants to fight with the great dragon. 
Who is the great dragon whom the spirit will no 


longer call lord and god? "Thou shalt" is the name of 
the great dragon. But the spirit of the lion says, "I 
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will.” “Thou shalt” lies in his way, sparkling like gold, 

an animal covered with scales; and on every scale) 

shines a golden “thou shalt.” ~ — 
Values, thousands of years old, shine on these scales; 

and thus speaks the mightiest of all dragons: “All value 

of all things shines on me. All value has long been 

created, and I am all created value. Verily, there shall 

be no more ‘I will." Thus speaks the dragon. 

My brothers, why is there a need in the spirit for 

the lion? Why is not the beast of burden, which re- 

nounces and is reverent, enough? crme e s | 
To create new values—that even the lion cannot do; . 

but the creation of freedom for oneselt for new crea- 
tion—that is within the power of the lion. The crea- 
tion of freedom for oneself and a sacred “No” even to 
duty—for that, my brothers, the lion is needed. To 
assume the right to new values—that is the most ter- 
rifying assumption for a reverent spirit that would bear 

much. Verily, to him it is preying, and a matter for a 

beast of prey. He once loved “thou shalt” as most 

sacred: now he must find illusion and caprice even in 
the most sacred, that freedom from his love may be- 
come his prey: the lion is needed for such ovrey. 

\ But say, my brothers, what can the child do that 
even the lion could not do? Why must the preying lion 
still become a child? The child is innocence and for- 
getting, a new beginning, a game, a self-propelled 
wheel, a first movement, a sacréd “Yes.” For the game 
of creation, my brothers, a sacred “Yes” is needed: the 


- -—- * hd 


spirit now wills his own will, and he who had been 
lost to.the world now conquers his own world. z 


Of three metamorphoses of the spirit I have told 
you: how the spirit became a camel; and the camel, 


| 
| lion; and the lion, finally, a child. 
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@N READING AND WRITING 


Of all that is written I love only what a man has 
written with his blood. Write with blood, and you 
will experience that blood is spirit. 

It is not easily possible to understand the blood of 
another: I hate reading idlers. Whoever knows the 
reader will henceforth do nothing for the reader. An- 


-> other century of readers—and the spirit itself will 


— 


stink. 

That everyone may learn to read, in the long run 
corrupts not only writing but also thinking. Once the 
spirit was God, then he became man, and now he even 
becomes rabble. 

Whoever writes in blood and aphorisms does not 
want to be read but to be learned by heart. In the 
mountains the shortest way is from peak to peak: but 
for that one must have long legs. Aphorisms should be 
peaks—and those who are addressed, tall and lofty. 
The air thin and pure, danger near, and the spirit full 
of gay sarcasm: these go well together. I want to have 
goblins around me, for I am courageous. Courage that 
puts ghosts to flight creates goblins for itself: courage 
wants to laugh. 

I no longer feel as you do: this cloud which I see 
beneath me, this blackness and gravity at which I 
laugh—this is your thundercloud. 

You look up when you feel the need for elevation. 
And I look down because I am elevated. Who among 
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you can laugh and be elevated at the same time? Who- 
ever climbs the highest mountains laughs at all tragic 
plays and tragic seriousness. 

Brave, unconcerned, mocking, violent—thus wisdom 
wants us: she is a woman and always loves only a 
warrior. 

You say to me, “Life is hard to bear.” But why 
would you have your pride in the morning and your 
resignation in the eveningf Life is hard to bear; but do 
not act so tenderly! We Gre all of us fair beasts of Me 
burden, male and female asses.}What do we have in 
common with the rosebud, which trembles because a 
_drop of dew lies on it? 

True, we love life, not because we are used to living: 
but because we are used to loving. There is always 
some madness in love. But there is also always some! 
reason in madness. 

~ And to me too, as I am well disposed toward life, 
butterflies and soap bubbles and whatever among men 
is of their kind seem to know most about happiness. 
Seeing these light, foolish, delicate, mobile little souls _ 
a seduces Zarathustra to tears and songs. 

I would believe only in a god who could dance? And 
LE I saw my devil E found him serious, thorough, 
profound, and solemn: it was the spirit of gravity— 
through him all things fall. 

Not by wrath does one kill but by laughter. Come, 
let us kill the spirit of gravity! 

I have learned to walk: ever since, I let myself run. 
I have learned to fly: ever since, I do not want to be 
pushed before moving along. 

Now I am light, now I fly, now I see myself beneath 
myself, now a god dances through me. 

Thus spoke Zarathustra. 
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ON THE TREE ON THE MOUNTAINSIDE 


Zarathustras eye had noted that a youth avoided 
him. And one evening as he walked alone through the 
mountains surrounding the town which is called The 
Motley Cow—behold, on his walk he found this youth 
as he sat leaning against a tree, looking wearily into 
the valley. Zarathustra gripped the tree under which the 
youth was sitting and spoke thus: 

"If I wanted to shake this tree with my hands I 
should not be able to do it. But the wind, which we 

not see, tortures and bends it in whatever direction 
ic pleases. It is by invisible hands that we are bent and 
tortured worst.” 

Then the youth got up in consternation and said: “I 
hear Zarathustra, and just now I was thinking of him.” 

Zarathustra replied: “Why should that frighten you? 
But it is with man as it is with the tree. The more he 
aspires to the height and light, the more strongly do 
his roots strive earthward, downward, into the dark, 
the deep—into evil.” . E 


“Yes, into evil!” cried the youth. “How is it possible 


that you discovered my soul?” 
Zarathustra smiled and said: “Some souls one will 


7 never discover, unless one invents them first." 


“Yes, into evil!” the youth cried once more. "You 
have spoken the truth, Zarathustra. I no longer trust 
myself since I aspire to the height, and nobody trusts 
me any more; how did this happen? I change too fast: 
mv today refutes my yesterday. I often skip steps when 
I climb: no step forgives me that. When I am at the 
tcp I always find myself alone. Nobody speaks to me; 
the frost of loneliness makes me shiver. What do J 
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want up high? My contempt and my longing grow at 
the same time; the higher I climb, the more I despise 
the climber. What does he want up high? How ashamed 
I am of my climbing and stumbling! How I mock at 
my violent panting! How I hate the flier! How weary 
I am up high!” 

Here the youth stopped. And Zarathustra contem- 
plated the tree beside which they stood and spoke thus: 
“This tree stands lonely here in the mountains; it grew 
high above man and beast. And if it wanted to speak 
it would have nobody who could understand it, so 
high has it grown. Now it waits and waits—for what 
is it waiting? It dwells too near the seat of the clouds: 
surely, it waits for the first lightning.” 

When Zarathustra had said this the youth cried with 
violent gestures: “Yes, Zarathustra, you are speaking 
the truth. I longed to go under when I aspired to the 
height, and you are the lightning for which I waited. 
Behold, what am I, now that you have appeared 
among us? It is the envy of you that has destroyed me.” 
Thus spoke the youth, and he wept bitterly. But Zara- 
thustra put his arm around him and led him away. 

And when they had walked together for a while, 
Zarathustra began to speak thus: “It tears my heart. 
Better than your words tell it, your eyes tell me of 
all your dangers. You are not yet free, you still search 
for freedom. You are worn from your search and over- 
awake. You aspire to the free heights, your soul thirsts 
for the stars. But your wicked instincts, too, thirst for 


freedom. Your wild dogs want freedom; they bark with ‘ 


joy in their cellar when your spirit plans to open all 
prisons. To me you are still a prisoner who is plotting 
his freedom: alas, in such prisoners the soul becomes 


clever, but also deceitful and bad. And even the liber- 
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ated spirit must still purify himself. Much prison and 
mustiness stil remain in him: his eyes must still be- 
come pure. 
"Indeed, I know your danger. But by my love and hope 
I beseech you: do not throw away your love and hope. 
"You still feel noble, and the others too feel your 
nobility, though they bear you a grudge and send you 
evil glances. Know that the noble man stands in every- 
body's way. The noble man stands in the way of the 
good too: and even if they call him one of the good, 
thev thus want to do away with him. The noble man 
wants to create something new and a new virtue. The 
good want the old, and that the old be preserved. But 
this is not the danger of the noble man, that he might 
——M,. become one of the good, but a churl, a mocker, a 
destroyer. 
“Alas, I knew noble men who lost their highest hope. 
"Then they slandered all high hopes. Then they lived 
impudently in brief pleasures and barely cast their goals 
beyond the day. Spirit too is lust, so they said. Then 
the wings of their spirit broke: and now their spirit 
crawls about and soils what it gnaws. Once they thought 
of becoming heroes: now they are voluptuaries. The 
hero is for them an offense and a fright. 
“But by my love and hope I beseech you: do e 
h- 


x throw away the hero in your soul! Hold holy your hig 
t est hope!” À 


" Thus spoke Zarathustra. 
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ON THE PREACHERS OF DEATH 


There are preachers of death; and the earth is full 
of those to whom one must preach renunciation of life. 
The earth is full of the superfluous; life is spoiled by 
the all-too-many. May they be lured from this life with 
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the "eternal life"! Yellow the preachers of death wear, 
or black. But I-want to show them to you in still 
other colors. | 

There are the terrible ones who carry around within 
themselves the beast of prey and have no choice but 
lust or self-laceration. And even their lust is still self- 
laceration. They have not even become human beings 
vet, these terrible ones: let them preach renunciation 
of life and pass away themselves! 

There are those with consumption of the soul: hardly 
are they born when they begin to die and to long for 
doctrines of weariness and renunciation. They would 
like to be dead, and we should welcome their wish. Let 
us beware of waking the dead and disturbing these 
living coffins! m | 

They encounter a sick man or an old man or a 
corpse, and immediately they say, "Life is refuted.” 
But only they themselves are refuted, and their eyes, 
which see only this one face of existence. Shrouded in 
thick melancholy and eager for the little accidents that 
bring death, thus they wait with clenched teeth. Or 
they reach for sweets while mocking their own childish- 
ness; they clutch the straw of their life and mock that 
they still clutch a straw. Their wisdom says, "A fool 


who stays alive—but such fools are we. And this is. 


surely the most foolish thing about life." 

"Life is only suffering," others say, and do not lie: 
see to it, then, that you cease! See to it, then, that the 
life which is only suffering ceases! 

And let this be the doctrine of your virtue: "Thou 
shalt kill thyself! Thou shalt steal away!" 

"Lust is sin," says one group that preaches death; 
“let us step aside and beget no children.” 

“Giving birth is troublesome,” says another group; 
“why go on giving birth? One bears only unfortunates!" 
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| heard; and the earth is full of those to whom one must 
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And they too are preachers of death. 
"Pity is needed," says the third group. "Take dini 


me what I have! Take from me what I am! Life will bind 


me that much less!” | 

If they were full of pity through and through, they 
would make life insufferable for their neighbors. To 
be evil, that would. be their real goodness. But they 
want to get out of life: what do they care that with 
their chains and presents they bind others still more 
tightly? | 

And you, too, for whom life is furious work and 
unrest—are you not (very) weary of life? Are you not 
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very ripe for the preaching of death? All of you to 
whom furious work is dear, and whatever is fast, new, 
and strange—you find it hard to bear yourselves; your 
industry is escape and the will to forget yourselves(1f _ 
es believed more in life you would fling yourselves 

ss to the moment. But you do not have contents 
enough in yourselves for waiting—and not even for 


idleness. j = 
Everywhere the voice of those who preach death is\ ` 





preach death. Or “eternal life”—that is the same to : 
me, if only they pass away quickly. 
hus spoke Zarathustra. 
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In sarcasm the pra ükster adidethe-wealfin g-meet.:; Rut 
they misunderstand each other. I knoy’ you. 

You inay have only enemies whomyyou can hate. hot 
enemies you despise. You must be pj joud of your enemy: 
then the successes of your enemy are oe successes 
too. $ 

Becalcitrance-:that is the y obiit of slaves. Your 
nobility should be obedience/ Your very — 
should be an obeying: «To 2 liz ood warrior “thou shalt” 
sounds more agreeable t ‘thd “1 will.” And eve j ing 
you like you should first A yourself be commandéd to 











| * Your love of life she ^ be bns ‘of your highest bop 
and your highest hogy shall be the: highest thought of j 
life. Your highest thðyght, however, you; should receive; 
as a command fro w me—and it is: man äs something 
_ that shall be oygrcome. "x L^ 
Thus live If fur life of obedience and war. What 
matters long Jie? What warrior wants to be spared, 
I ¿do nóy spare you; -loye you thoroughly, My 
brothers; p war! i 
Thus pe ke: Zarathustra 
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ON THE NEW IDOL 


Somewhere there are still peoples and herds, but not 
where we live,. my brothers: here there are states. 
State? What is that? Well then, -open. your ears tome, 
for now I shall speak to you about the death of peoples. 

^ State is the name of the coldest of all cold monsters. «t7 
'Coldly it tells lies too; and this lie crawls out of its 

i mouth: “I, *he state, am thé people." That i$ wie! It | 
was creators who created peoples and hung a faitli and 
a love over them: thus they served life. 
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It is annihilators who set traps for the many and 
call them “state”: they hang a sword and a hundred 
appetites over them. 

Where there is still a people, it does not understand 
the state and hates it as the evil eye and the sin 
bn customs and rights. _ 

- This sign I give you: every people speaks its tongue d 
| a good and evil, which the neighbor does not under- ; 
stand. It has invented its own language of customs and 
rights. But the state tells lies in all the tongues of: 
good and evil; and whatever it says it lies—and what-: 
ever it has it has stolen. Everything about it is false; 
and bites easily. Even itd 
entrails are false. Confusion of tongues of good and 
evil: this sign I give you as the sign of the state. Verily; 
this sign signifies the will to death. Verily, it beckons 
` to the preachers of death. 


Beholé how it lures them, the all-too-mgyf—an[ 
ow it devottsg them, chews them, and % afnates! 
jew is nothing greater thágé/T: the orden 
QI —thus roars’ e monster. An 
Seared and sbértsighted who sin 
Mu 990, you great souls, 
P. detects the rich heaxtl 
wes. Indeed, it deteat] 
ew Jd god. You have 
A your weariness 
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Escape from the bad smell! Escape from the idolatry 
of the superfluous! 
Escape from the bad smell! Escape from the steam 
of these human sacrifices! 
The earth is free even now for great souls. There 
£ are still many empty seats for the lonesome and the 
twosome, fanned by the fragrance of silent seas. 
— A free life is still free for great souls. Verily, who- 
ever — -— is possessed that much less: praised 
little | 
Only E E state ends, there begins the human 
being who is not ot superfluous: there begins the song 
of necessity, the unique and inimitable tune. 
Where the state ends—look there, my brothers! Do 
you not see it, the rainbow and the bridges of the over- 
man? 


Thus spoke Zarathustra. 
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ON THE FLIES OF THE MARKET PLACE 


Flee, my friend,<intg-your solitude! I see you dazed 
by the noise of the rop n and stung all over by 
the stings of the little men. Woods and crags know 

" how to keep a dignified silence with you. Be like the 
tree that you love with its wide branches: silently 
listening, it hangs over the sea. 

Where solitude ceases the market place begins; and . 
where the market place begins the noise of the great 
actors and the buzzing of the poisonous flies begins too. 

In the world even the best things amount to nothing 
without someone to make a show of them: great men 
the people call these showmen. | 

Little do the people comprehend de reg) that is, 
the creating. But they have a mind for all showmen 


and actors fas things. 


M slew Pater qnt 
Cnet 
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" Around the inventors of new values the world re- 
volves; invisibly it revolves. But around the actors 
evolve the people and fame: that is "the way of the 
world." 

The actor has spirit but little conscience of the 
spirit. Always he has faith in that with which he in- 
spires the most faith—faith in himself. Tomorrow he 
has a new faith, and the day after tomorrow a newer 
one. He has quick senses, like the people, and capri- 
cious moods. To overthrow—that means to him: to 
prove. To drive to frenzy—that means to him: to per- 
suade. And blood is to him the best of all reasons. A 
truth that slips into delicate ears alone he calls a ue 
and nothing. Verily, he believes only in gods who make 
a big noise in the world! 

Full of solemn jesters is the market place—and the 
people pride themselves on their great men, their mas- 
ters of the hour. But the hour presses them; so they 
press you. And from you too they want a Yes or No. 
Alas, do you want to place your chair between pro and 
con? 

Do not be jealous of these unconditional pressing 
men, you lover of truth! Never yet has truth hung on 
the arm of the unconditional] On account of these 
sudden men, go back to your security: it is only in 
the market place that one is assaulted with Yes? or No? 
Slow is the experience of all deep wells: long must 


they wait before they know what fell into their depth. 


Far from the market place and from fame happens ` 

ll that is great: far from the market place and from 
E the inventors of new values have always dwelt. 
E a e 
ll over by poisonous flies. Flee where the air is raw 
b. strong. 


Flee into your solitude! You have lived too rin to 
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the small and the miserable. Flee their invisible re- 
venge! Against you they are nothing but revenge. 

No longer raise up your arm against them. Number- 
less are they, and it is not your lot to shoo flies. 
Numberless are these small and miserable creatures; 
and many a proud building has perished of raindrops 
and weeds. You are no stone, but you have already 
become hollow from many drops. You will yet burst 
from many drops. I see you wearied by poisonous flies, 
bloody in a hundred places; and your pride refuses 
even to be angry. Blood is what they want from you in 
all innocence. Their bloodless souls crave blood, and 
so they sting in all innocence. But you, you deep one, 
suffer too deeply even from small wounds; and even 
before you have healed, the same poisonous worm 
crawls over your hand. You are too proud to kill these 
greedy creatures. But beware lest it become your down- 
fall that you suffer all their poisonous injustice. 

They hum around you with their praise too: obtru- 
siveness is their praise. They want the proximity of 

| your skin and your blood. They flatter you as a god or 

| devil; they whine before you as before a god or devil. 
What does it matter? They àre flatterers and whiners 
| and nothing more. 

-— Often they affect charm. But that has always been 
the cleverness of cowards. Indeed, cowards are clever! 
They think a lot about you with their petty souls— 
you always seem problematic to them. Everything that 
one thinks about a lot becomes problematic. 

They punish you for all your virtues. They forgive 
you entirely—your mistakes. 

Because you are gentle and just in disposition you - 
say, "They are guiltless in their small existence." But 
their petty souls think, "Guilt is every great existence." 


Even when you are gentle to them they still feel 
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despised by you: and they return your benefaction with 
hidden malefactions. Your silent pride always runs 
counter to their taste; they are jubilant if for once you 
are modest enough to be vain. That which we recog- 

) nize in a person we also inflame in him: therefore, be- 
ware of the small creatures. Before you they feel small, 
and their baseness glimmers and glows in invisible re- 
venge. Have you not noticed how often they became 
mute when you stepped among them, and how their 
strength went from them like smoke from a dying fire? 

^ Indeed, my friend, you are the bad conscience of 
your neighbors: for they are unworthy of you. They 

, || hate you, therefore, and would like to suck your blood. 

Your neighbors will always be poisonous flies; that 

which is great in you, just that must make them more_: 

oisonous and more like flies. 
Flee, my friend, into your solitude and where the 
air is raw and strong! It is not your lot to shoo flies. } 
Thus spoke Zarathustra. 
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ON THE THOUSAND AND ONE GOaLS 


Zarathustra saw many lands and many peoples: thus 
he discovered the good and evil of many peoples. And 
Tarathasta Toundcho greater power on earth thar good 
and evil. 

No people could live without first esteeming; but if 
they want to preserve themselves, then they must not 
esteem as the neighbor esteems. Much that was good to 
one people was scorn and infamy to another: thus I 
found it. Much I found called evil here, and decked 
out with purple honors there. Never did one neighbor 
understand the other: ever was his soul amazed at the 
neighbors delusion and wickedness. 

_A tablet of the good hangs over every people. Be- 
| hold, it is the tablet of their overcomings; behold, it 

is the voice of their will to power. 

Praiseworthy is whatever seems difficult to a people; 
whatever seems indispensable and difficult is called 

- good; and whatever liberates even out of the deepest 
need, the rarest, the most difficult —that they call holy. 

Whatever makes them rule and triumph and shine, 
to the awe and envy of their neighbors, that is to them 
the high, the first, the measure, the meaning of all 
things. | 

Verily, my brother, once you have recognized the 

. need and land and.sky and neighbor of a people, you 
" may also guess the law of their overcomings, and why 
they climb to their hope on this ladder. 

“You shall always be the first and excel all others: 
your jealous soul shall love no one, unless it be the 
friend”——that made the soul of the Greek quiver: thus 
he walked the path of his greatness. 
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“To speak the truth and to handle bow and arrow 
well'—that seemed both dear and difficult to the 
people who gave me my name—the name which is 
both dear and difficult to me. 

"To honor father and mother and to follow their 
will to the root of one's soul — this was the tablet of 
overcoming that another people hung up over them- 
selves and became powerful and eternal thereby. 

"To practice loyalty and, for the sake of loyalty, to 
risk honor and blood even for evil and dangerous 
things'—with this teaching another people conquered 
themselves; and through this self-conquest they became 
pregnant and heavy with great hopes. 

Verily, men gave themselves all their good and evil. 
Verily, they did not take it, they did not find it, nor ! 
did it come to them as a voice from heaven. Only Se 
man placed values in things to preserve himself—he 
alone created a meaning for things, a human meaning. 
Therefore he calls himself “man,” which means: the 
esteemer. 

To esteem is to create: hear this, you creators! Es- 
teeming itself is of all esteemed things the most esti- 
mable treasure. Through esteeming alone is there value: 
and without esteeming, the nut of existence would | 
be hollow. Hear this, you creators! J 


"Change of values—that is a change of creators. Who- 


| ever must be a creator always annihilates, = 

First, peoples were creators: and only in later times, 

nce peoples hung a tablet of the good over them- 

selves. Love which would rule and love which would 
obey have together created such tablets. 

The delight in the herd is more ancient than the 
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delight in the ego; and as long as the good conscience 
is :dentified with the herd, only the bad conscience 
says: I. 

Verily, the clever ego, the loveless ego that desires 
its own profit in the profit of the many—that is not 
the origin of the herd, but its going under. 

Good and evil have always been created by lovers 
and creators. The fire of love glows in the names of 
al: the virtues, and the fire of wrath. m 
'  Zarathustra saw many lands and many peoples. No 
greater power did Zarathustra find on earth than the 
works of the lovers: “good” and “evil” are their names.— 

Verily, a monster is the power of this praising and 

suring. Tell me, who will conquer it, O brothers? 
Tell me, who will throw a yoke over the thousand 
necks of this beast? 

A thousand goals have there been so far, for there 
have been a thousand peoples. Only the yoke for the 
thousand necks is still lacking: the one goal is lacking. 
Humanity still has no goal. 

~ But tell me, my brothers, if humanity still lacks a | 
goal—is humanity itself not still lacking too? : 
. 'Thus spoke Zarathustra. . 
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REPUBLIC 


The Republic is the best known and generally considered the greatest 
of the dialogues. It is in chief part a construction of the ideal state 
undertaken by Socrates at the insistence of two young men who have 
been listening to a discussion in which Socrates has stated that the 
just man, not the unjust, is the happy man. At this point the two, 
Glaucon and Adimantus, break in, declaring that they have never 
heard the superiority of the just asserted convincingly by anyone, and 
they challenge Socrates to do so. 

What follows is a summary of the way they see the argument. 

Let Socrates describe what happens to a perfectly just and a per- 
fectly unjust man and prove if he can that the advantage rests with 
the former. He must allow to the unjust the ability to conceal his in- 
justice —anyone who is found out is a mere nobody. He will also be 
able to paint black white by his determination and command of 
money and supporters. 

Then put beside him the just man, noble, single-minded, want- 
ing not to seem, but to be good. He will be unpopular and misunder- 
stood because he is so superior. He will always act with perfect jus- 
tice and constantly be misjudged. Certainly he will suffer mamy 
hardships, be thrown into prison very likely, scourged, racked, even 
put to death, when at last he will see that he ought to have seemed, 
but never to have been, just: Whereas a man who is, but never seems, 
unjust will be honored everywhere. He can act in business and in 
politics always to his own advantage because he has mo misgiving 
about injustice. 

Are you going to say, But what about tke world to come? Sup- 
pose there isn't any. Even if there is, we can repent for our sins and 
pray and be forgiven and so on, and in the end, after death, perhaps 
not be punished at all. What we are saying is realistic. Don’t an- 
swer it by telling us that justice is noble and injustice base. Tell 
us what effect they have on a man which makes the one a pure good 
and the other a pure evil. 

Socrates declares that he is delighted at the opportunity, but in 
taking up so serious a subject he will suggest that they begin with 
something easier than two individual men, something bigger where 
the just and the unjust can be seen more clearly. “Perhaps there 
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would be more justice in the larger object," he says. "Let us first 
look for its quality in states, and then only examine it in the indi- 
vidual." They agree and the first and by far the greatest of all uto- 
pias ever imagined is the result. It is, of course, not ruled by laws under 
which injustice inevitably occurs, but by men and women who have 
been carefully selected in youth and become wise and good by a 
long training. The world will never be justly ruled until rulers are 
philosophers, that is, until they are themselves ruled by the idea of the 
good, which is divine perfection and brings about justice,. which is 
human perfection. 

But the Republic is more than the construction of the best possible 
state as a standard for all states and for all officials who toil at politics 


for the public good, not as though it was something fine, but only 


something necessary to be done. The Republic also lays down a 
standard for human life. To order a state rightly men’s souls must be 
raised to behold the universal light. There is truth beyond this shift- 
ing, changing world and men can seek and find it. The just state may 
never come into being, but a man can always be just, and only the 
just can know what justice is. Of this Socrates himself was the proof. 
He showed the truth by living it and dying for it. 

At the end of Book IX of the Republic when the perfect state 
has finally been constructed, Adimantus says, “I think that it can be 
found nowhere on earth.” 

“Perhaps,” answers Socrates, “there is a pattern of it laid up 
in heaven for him who wishes to contemplate it. But it makes no 
difference whether it exists now or ever will come into being.” A 
man can order his life by its laws. 





better than the show madgxby the marching of the Thracian contin- 
gent. | 
After we had saj 
starting for town when Polemaxchus, the son of Cephalus, caught 
sight of us from X distance as weNwere hastening homeward and or- 


From Plato: The Republic, with an English translation by Paul Shorey 
(Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1953, 1956; 
first printed, 1930), 2 vols. 
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standing and not reason 
thing intermediate betwee 

Your interpretation is 
ing to these four sections, aXsur 
in the soul—intellection or rea$g 
the second, belief for the thir 
conjecture—and arrange th 
participate in clearness a 
jects partake of truth a 

I understand, he 


these four affections occurring 
for the highest, understanding for 
f d for the last, picture thinking or 
in proportion, considering that they 
precisio in the same degree as their ob- 
reality. 

id. I concùr andrrange them as you bid. 


BOOK VII 


Next, said I, compare our nature in respect of education and its lack 
to such an experience as this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of sub- 
terranean cavern with a long entrance open to the light on its entire 
width. Conceive them as having their legs and necks fettered from 
childhood, so that they remain in the same spot, able to look forward 
only, and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. Picture 
further the light from a fire burning higher up and at a distance be- 
hind them, and between the fire and the prisoners and above them a 
road along which a low wall has been built, as the exhibitors of pup- 
pet shows have partitions before the men themselves, above which 
they show the puppets. 

All that I see, he said. 

See also, then, men carrying past the wall implements of all 
kinds that rise above the wall, and human images and shapes of ani- 
mals as well, wrought in stone and wood and every material, some of 
these bearers presumably speaking and others silent. 

A strange image you speak of, he said, and strange prisoners. 

Like to us, I said. For, to begin with, tell me do you think that 
these men would have seen anything of themselves or of one another 
except the shadows cast from the fire on the wall of the cave that 
fronted them? 

How could they, he said, if they were compelled to hold their 
heads unmoved through life? 

And again, would not the same be true of the objects carried past 
them? 

Surely. 

If then they were able to talk to one another, do you not think 
that they would suppose that in naming the things that they saw they 
were naming the passing objects? 

Necessarily. 

And if their prison had an echo from the wall opposite them, 
when one of the passers-by uttered a sound, do you think that they 
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would suppose anything else than the passing shadow to be the 
speaker? 

By Zeus, I do not, said he. | 

Then in every way such prisoners would deem reality to be noth- 
ing else than the shadows of the artificial objects. 

Quite inevitably, he said. 

Consider, then, what would be the manner of the release and 
healing from these bonds and this folly if in the course of nature 
something of this sort should happen to them. When one was freed 
from his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and turn his head 
around and walk and to lift up his eyes to the light, and in doing all 
this felt pain and, because of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was 
unable to discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, what 
do you suppose would be his answer if someone told him that what he 
had seen before was all a cheat and an illusion, but that now, being 
nearer to reality and turned toward more real things, he saw more 
truly? And if also one should point out to him each of the passing ob- 
jects and constrain him by questions to say what it is, do you not think 
that he would be at a loss and that he would regard what he formerly 
Saw as more real than the things now pointed out to him? 

Far more real, he said. 

And if he were compelled to look at the light itself, would not that 
pain his eyes, and would he not turn away and flee to those things 
which he is able to discern and regard them as in very deed more clear 
and exact than the objects pointed out? 

It is so, he said. 

And if, said I, someone should drag him thence by force up the 
ascent which is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had 
drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not think that he 
would find it painful to be so haled along, and would chafe at it, and 
when he came out into the light, that his eyes would be filled with its 
beams so that he would not be able to see even one of the things that 
we call real? 

Why, no, not immediately, he said. -— 

Then there would be need of habituation, Itake it, to enable him 
to see the things higher up. And at first he would most easily discern 
the shadows and, after that, the likenesses or reflections in water of 
men and other things, and later, the things themselves, and from 
these he would go on to contemplate the appearances in the heavens 
and heaven itself, more easily by night, looking at the light of the stars 
and the moon, than by day the sun and the sun's light. 

Of course. 

And so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon the sun 
itself and see its true nature, not by reflections in water or phantasms 
of itin an alien setting, but in and by itself in its own place. 

Necessarily, he said. 
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And at this point he would infer and conclude that this it is that 
provides the seasons and the courses of the.year and presides over all 
things in the visible region, and is in some sort the cause of all these 

things that they had seen. | 

Obviously, he said, that would be the next step. 

Well then, if he recalled to mind his first habitation and what 
passed for wisdom there, and his fellow bondsmen, do you not think 
that he would count himself happy i in the cnange and pity them? 

He would indeed. 

And if there had been honors and commendations among them 
which they bestowed on one another and prizes for the man who is 
quickest to make out the shadows as they pass and best able to remem- 
ber their customary precedences, sequences, and coexistences, and so 
most successful in guessing at what was to come, do you think he 
would be very keen about such rewards, and that he would envy and 
emulate those who. were honored by these prisoners and lorded it 
among them, or that he would feel with Homer and greatly prefer 
while living on earth to be serf of another, a landless man, and endure 
anything rather than opine with them and live that life? 

Yes, he said, I think that he would choose to endure anything 
rather than such a life. 

And consider this also, said I. If such a one should go down again 
and take his old place would he not get his eyes full of darkness, thus 
suddenly coming out of the sunlight?. 

He would indeed. 

Now if he should be required to contend with these perpetual 
prisoners in ‘evaluating’ these shadows while his vision was still dim 
and before his eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time re- 
quired for habituation would not be very short —would he not provoke 
laughter, and would it not-be said of him that he had returned from 
his journey aloft with his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while 
even to attempt the ascent? And if it were possible to lay hands on and 
to kill the man who tried to release them and lead them up, would 
they not kill him? 

They certainly would, he said. 

This image then, dear Glaucon, we must apply as a whole to all 
that has been said, likening the region revealed through sight to the 
habitation of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power of 
the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and the contemplation of 
the things above is the soul’s ascension to the intelligible region, you 
will not miss my surmise, since that is what you desire to hear. But 
Gods knows whether it is true. But, at any rate, my dream as it ap- 
pears to me is that in the region of the known the last thing to be seen 
and hardly seen is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs 
point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the cause for all things 
of all that is right and beautiful, giving birth in the visible world to 
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light, and the author of light and itself in the intelligible world being 
the authentic source of truth and reason, and that anyone who ís to 
act wisely in private or public must have caught sight of this. 

I concur, he said, so far as I am able. 

Come then, I said, and join me in this further thought, and do not 
be surprised that those who have attained to this height are not will- 
ing to occupy themselves with the affairs of men, but their souls ever 
feel the upward urge and the yearning for that sojourn above. For 
this, I take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of our image 
holds, 

Yes, it is likely. 

And again, do you think it at all strange, said I, jf aman returning 
from divine contemplations to the petty miseries of men cuts a SOITY 
figure and appears most ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the 
gloom, and ca he has become sufficiently accustomed to the en- 
vironing darkness, he is compelled in courtrooms or elsewhere to 
contend about the shadows of justice or the images that cast the shad- 
ows and to wrangle in debate about the notions of these things in the 
minds of those who have never seen justice itself? 

It would be by no means strange, he said. 

But a sensible man, I said, would remember that there are two 
distinct disturbances of the eyes arising from two causes, according as 
the shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to light, and, be- 
lieving that the same thing happens to the soul too, whenever he saw a 
soul perturbed and unable to discern something, he would not laugh 
unthinkingly, but would observe whether coming from a brighter life 
its vision was obscured by the unfamiliar darkness, or whether the 
passage from the deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous 
world and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision. And so he 
would deem the one. happy in its experience and way of life and pity 
the other, and if it pleased him to laugh at it, his laughter would be 
less laughable than that at the expense of the soul that had come 
down from the light above. 
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CHAPTER I | 
APPEARANCE AND REALITY | 


Is there any knowledge in the world which is so 
certain that no reasonable man could doubt it? This 
question, which at first sight might not seem difficult, 
is really one of the most difficult that can be asked. 
When we have realized the obstacles in the way of a 
straightforward and confident answer, we shall be 
well launched on the study of philosophy—for philo- 
sophy is merely the attempt to answer such ultimate 
questions, not carelessly and dogmatically, as we do 
in ordinary life and even in the sciences, but critically, 
after exploring all that makes such questions puzzling, 
and after realizing all the vagueness and confusion 
that underlie our ordinary ideas. 

In daily life, we assume as certain many things 
which, on a closer scrutiny, are found to be so full of 
apparent contradictions that only a great amount of 
thought enables us to know what it is that we really 
may believe. In the search for certainty, it is natural 
to begin with our present experiences, and in some 
sense, no doubt, knowledge is to be derived from them. 
But any statement as to what it is that our immediate 
experiences make us know is very likely to be wrong. 
It seems to me that I am now sitting in a chair, at a 
table of a certain shape, on which I see sheets of paper 
with writing or print. By turning my head I see out 
of the window buildings and clouds and the sun. I 
believe that the sun is about ninety-three million miles 
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from the earth; that it is a hot globe many times 
bigger than the earth; that, owing to the earth's 
rotation, it rises every morning, and will continue to 
do so for an indefinite time in the future. I believe 
that, if any other normal person comes into my room, - 
he will see the same chairs and tables and books and 
papers as I see, and that the table which I see is the 
same as the table which I feel pressing against my arm. 

All this seems to be so evident as to be hardly worth 
stating, except in answer to a man who doubts whether 
I know anything. Yet all this may be reasonably 
doubted, and all of it requires much careful discussion 
before we can be sure that we have stated it in a form 
that is wholly true. 

To make our difficulties plain, let us concentrate 
attention on the table. To the eye it is oblong, brown 
and shiny, to the touch it is smooth and cool and 
hard; when I tap it, it gives out a wooden sound. 
Any one else who sees and feels and hears the table 
will agree with this description, so that it might seem 
as if no difficulty would arise; but as soon as we try 
to be more precise our troubles begin. Although I 
believe that the table is ‘really’ of the same colour all 
over, the parts that reflect the light look much brighter 
than the other parts, and some parts look white because 
. -of reflected light. I know that, if I move, the parts 
that reflect the light will be different, so that the 
apparent distribution of colours on the table will 
change. It follows that if several people are looking 
at the table at the same moment, no two of them will 
see exactly the same distribution of colours, because 
no two can see it from exactly the same point of view, 
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and any change in the point of view makes some 
change in the way the light is reflected. 

For most practical purposes these differences are 
unimportant, but to the painter they are all-important: 
the painter has to unlearn the habit of thinking that 
things seem to have the colour which common sense 
says they ‘really’ have, and to learn the habit of seeing 
‘things as they appear. Here we have already the begin- 
ning of one of the distinctions that cause. most trouble 
in philosophy—the distinction between ‘appearance’ 
and ‘reality’, between what things seem to be 
and what they are. The painter wants to know 
what things seem to be, the practical man and the 
philosopher want to know what they are; but the 
philosopher’s wish to know this is stronger than the 
practical man’s, and is more troubled by knowledge 
as to the difficulties of answering the question. 

To return to the table. It is evident from what 
we have found, that there is no colour which pre- 
eminently appears to be the colour of the table, or 
even of any one particular part of the table—it appears 
to be of different colours from different points of view, 
and there is no reason for regarding same of these 
as more really its colour than others. And we know 
that even from a given point of view the colour will 
seem different by artificial light, or to a colour-blind 
man, or to a man wearing blue spectacles, while in 
the dark there will be no colour at all, though to touch 
and hearing the table will be unchanged. This colour 
is not something which is inherent in the table, but 
something depending upon the table and the spectator. 
and the way the light falls on the table. When, in 
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ordinary life, we speak of the colour of the table, we 
only mean the sort of colour which it will seem to- 
have to a normal spectator from an ordinary point of 
view under usual conditions of light. But the other 
eolours which appear under other conditions have just 
as good a right to be considered real; and therefore, 
to avoid favouritism, we are compelled to deny that, 
in itself, the table has any one particular colour. | 
The same thing applies to the texture. With the 
naked eye one can see the grain, but otherwise the 
table looks smooth and even.. If we looked at it 
through a microscope, we should see roughnesses and 
hills and valleys, and all sorts of differences that are 
imperceptible to the naked eye. Which of these is 
the ‘real’ table? We are naturally tempted to say 
that what we see through the microscope is more real, 
but that in turn would be changed by a still more 
powerful microscope. If, then, we cannot trust what 
we see with the naked eye, why should we trust 
what we see through a microscope? ‘Thus, again, the 
confidence in our senses with which we began deserts us. 
The shape of the table is no better. We are all in 
the habit of judging as to the ‘real’ shapes of things, 
and we do this so unreflectingly that we come to think 
we actually see the real shapes. But, in fact, as we 
all have to learn if we try to draw, a given thing looks 
different in shape from every different point of view. 
If our table is ‘really’ rectangular, it will look, from 
almost all points of. view, as if it had two acute angles 
and two obtuse angles. If opposite sides are parallel, 
they will look as if they converged to a point away from 
the spectator; if they are of equal length, they will 
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look as if the nearer side were longer. All these 
things are not commonly noticed in looking at a table, 
because experience has taught us to construct the 
‘real’ shape from the apparent shape, and the ‘real’ 
shape is what interests us as practical men. But 
the ‘real’ shape is not what we see; it is something 
inferred from what we see. And what we see is 
constantly changing in shape as we move about the 
room; so that here again the senses seem not to give us 
the truth about the table itself, but only about the 
appearance of the table. 

Similar difficulties arise when we consider the sense 
of touch. It is true that the table always gives us a 
sensation of hardness, and we feel that it resists 
pressure. But the sensation we obtain depends upon 
how hard we press the table and also upon what part 
of the body we press with; thus the various sensations 
due to various pressures or various parts of the body 
cannot be supposed to reveal directly any definite pro- 
perty of the table, but at most to be signs of some 
property which perhaps causes all the sensations, but is 
not actually apparent in any of them. And the same 
applies still more obviously to the sounds which can 
be elicited by rapping the table. 

Thus it becomes evident that the real table, if "— 
is one, is not the same as what we immediately experi- 
ence by sight or touch or hearing. "The real table, 
if there is one, is not ?mmed:ately known to us at all, 
but must be an inference from what is immediately 
known. Hence, two very difficult questions at once 
arise; namely, (1) Is there a real table at all? (2) If 
so, what sort of object can it be? 
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It will help us in considering these questions to 
have a few simple terms of which the meaning is 
definite and clear. Let us give the name of 'sense- 
data’ to the things that are immediately known in 
sensation: such things as colours, sounds, smells, 
hardnesses, roughnesses, and so on. We shall give 
the name ‘sensation’ to the experience of being 
immediately aware of these things. Thus, whenever 
we see a colour, we have a sensation of the colour, but 
the colour itself is a sense-datum, not a sensation. The 
colour is that of which we are immediately aware, and 
the awareness itself is the sensation. It is plain that 
if we are to know anything about the table, it must be 
by means of the sense-data—brown colour, oblong 
shape, smoothness, etc.—which we associate with the 
table; but, for the reasons which have been given, we 
cannot say that the table ts the sense-data, or even that 
the sense-data are directly properties of the table. 
Thus a problem arises as to the relation of the sense- 
data to the real table, supposing there is such a thing. 

The real table, if it exists, we will call a ‘physical 
object’. Thus we have to consider the relation of 
sense-data to physical objects. The collection of all 
physical objects is called ‘matter’, Thus our two 
questions may be re-stated as follows: (1) Is there any 
such thing as matter? (2) If so, what is its nature? 
tly 
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all ER seem to be agreed that there is a real 
table: they almost all agree that, however much our 
sense-data — colour, shape, smoothness, etc. — may 
depend upon us, yet their occurrence is a sign of some- 
thing existing independently of us, something differing, 
perhaps, completely from our sense-data, and yet to be 
regarded as causing those sense-data whenever we are 
in a suitable relation to the real table. 

Now obviously this point in which the philosophers 
are agreed—the view that there zs a real table, whatever 
its nature may be—is vitally important, and it will be 
worth while to consider what reasons there are for 
accepting this view before we go on to the further 
question as to the nature of the real table. Our next 
chapter, therefore, will be concerned with the reasons 
for supposing that there is a real table at all. 

Before we go farther it will be well to consider for a 
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moment what it is that we have discovered so far.{ It 
has appeared that, if we take any common object of the 
sort that is supposed to be known by the senses, what 
the senses immediately tell us is not the truth about 
the object as it is apart from us, but only the truth about 
certain sense-data which, so far as we can see, depend 
upon the relations between us and the object. 'Thus 


. what we directly see and feel is merely ‘appearance’, 


which we believe to be a sign of some ‘reality’ 
behind. But if the reality is not what appears, have 
we any means of knowing whether there is any reality 
at all? And if so, have we any means of finding out 
what it is like? 

Such questions are bewildering, and it is difficult 
to know that even the strangest hypotheses may not be 
true. Thus our familiar table, which has roused but 
the slightest thoughts in. us hitherto, has become a 
problem full of surprising possibilities. The one thing 
we know about it is that it is not what it seems. 
Beyond this modest. result, so far, we have the most 
complete liberty of conjecture. Leibniz tells us it is 
a community of souls: Berkeley tells us it is an idea 
in the mind of God; sober science; scarcely less 
wonderful, tells us it is a vast collection of electric 
charges in violent motion. 

Among these surprising possibilities, doubt suggests 
that perhaps there is no table at all. f Philosophy, if it 
cannot answer sO many questions as we could wish, has 
at least the power of askimg questions which increase 
the interest of the world, and show the strangeness 
and wonder lying just below the surface even in the 
commonest things of daily — ( (qu ) 
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| TheÀ the wise man will bend all "Hi$-endeavors to/this end c 
thrbughoub his life; he wilI, to begin with, prize the stud i d "that will-t 
give this quality to his soul and disprize the others. a i 

| ; 





i Clearly, Xe said. 

i And thenM said, he not only will not abandon the/habit and nur- ; 
ture of his body to the brutish and irrational pleasufe and live with | 
his face set in that direction, but he will not ever/make health his - 
chief aim, nor givé the first place to the ways of Wecoming strong or 
héalthy or beautiful unless these things are likely to bring with them 
sóberness of spirit, Dut he will always be found attuning the harmo- | 
nies of his body for thesake of the concord in hj soul. | 

$i Byallmeans,he replied, if he is to be a trfie musician. i 

i And will he not dez likewise with the g geen and ETA 1 
of his possessions? He will not let himself/be dazzled by the felicita- ; 
tiens of the multitude and pile up the yhass of: his wealth without 
measure, involving himself i \ measurele; S ills. | 

$ No,Ithink not, he said. 

i He will rather, I said, keep his eves fixed on the constitution in 

§ soul, and taking care and witch hg lest he disturb anything there 
either by excess or deficiency of wfalth, will so steer his course and 
add to or detract from his wealth f this principle, so far as may be. 

; Precisely so, he said. 

; And in the matter of — y anc office too this will be his guiding 
principle. He will gladly take pArt in alad enjoy those which he thinks 
will make him a better man, byt in public and private life he will shun 
those that may overthrow thefstablished habit of his soul. 

+ Then, if that is his chjef concern, hi said, he will not willingly 
take part in politics. 

* Yes, by the dog, said/I, in his own cit) he — will, yet per- 
haps not in the city of hfs birth, except in some providential conjunc- 
MES 

I understand, he faid. You mean the city whose establishment we 
have described, the gity whose home is in the id&al, for I think that it f 
can be found now ? on earth. i 

> Well,said I, Verhaps there is a pattern of it laid up in heaven for [ 
him who wishes $6 contemplate it and so beholdingWo constitute him- j 
self its citizen. But it makes no difference whether it Ere. now or 1 


ever will comeAnto being. The pol ity-only\will-be-his.and f 
of none other/ - | | 
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BOOK X 
And truly, I said, many other considerations assure me that we were 595 


entirely right in our organization of the state, and especially, I think, 
in the matter of poetry. 
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What about it? he said. 

In refusing to admit at all so much of it as is imitative, for that 
it is certainly not to be received is, I think, still more plainly apparent 

b now that we have distinguished the several parts of the soul. 

What do you mean? | 

Why, between ourselves—for you will not betray me to the tragic 
poets and all other imitators—that kind of art seems to be a corrup- 
tion of the mind of all listeners who do not possess as an antidote a 
knowledge of its real nature. 

What is your idea in saying this? he said. 

I must speak out, I said, though a certain love and reverence for 
Homer that has possessed me from a boy would stay me from speak- 

c ing. For he appears to have been the first teacher and beginner of all 
these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must not honor a man 
above truth, but, as I say, speak our minds. 

By all means, he said. 

Listen, then, or rather, answer my question. 

Ask it, he said. 

Could you tell me in general what imitation is? For neither do I 
myself quite apprehend what it would be at.. 

It is likely, then, he said, that I should apprehend! 

596 It would be nothing strange, said I, since it often happens that 
the dimmer vision sees things in advance of the keener. 

That is so, he said, but in your presence I could not even be eager 
to try to state anything that appears to me, but do you yourself con- 
sider it. 

Shall we, then, start the inquiry at this point by our customary 
procedure? We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea or 
form in the case of the various multiplicities to which we give the 
same name. Do you not understand? 

I do. 

In the present case, then, let us take any multiplicity you please; 

b for example, there are many couches and tables. 

Of course. 

But these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or forms, one 
of a couch and one of a table. 

Yes. 

And are we not also in the habit of saying that the craftsman who 
produces either of them fixes his eyes on the idea or form, and so 
makes in the one case the couches and in the other the tables that we 
use, and similarly of other things? For surely no craftsman makes the 
idea itself. How could he? 

By no means. 

c But now consider what name you would give to this craftsman. 

What one? 
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Him who makes all the things that. all handicraftsmen severally 
produce. 

A truly clever and wondrous man you tell of. 

Ah, but wait, and you will say so indeed, for this same handi- 
craftsman is not only able to make all implements, but he produces 
all plants and animals, including himself, and thereto earth and 
heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in Hades under the 
earth. 

A most marvelous Sophist, he said. 

Are you incredulous? said I. Tell me, do you deny altogether the 
possibility of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense there 
could be such a creator of all these things, and in another sense not? 
Or do you not perceive that you yourself would be able to make all 
these thin gs in a way? 

And in what way, I ask you, he said. 

There is no difficulty, said I, but it is something that the crafts- 
man can make everywhere and quickly. You.could do it most quickly 
if you should choose to take a mirror and carry it about everywhere. 
You will speedily produce the sun and all the things in the sky, and 
speedily the earth and yourself and the other animals and implements 
and plants and all the objects of which we just now spoke. 

Yes, he said, the appearance of them, but not the reality and the 
truth. | 

Excellent, said I, and you come to the aid of the argument oppor- 
tunely. For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class of pro- 
ducers, does he not? 

Of course. 

But you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real and 
true. And yet, after a fashion, the painter too makes a couch, does he 
not? 

Yes, he said, the appearance of one, he too. 

What of the cabinetmaker? Were you not just now saying that he 
does not make the idea or form which we say is the real couch, the 
couch in itself, but only some particular couch? 

Yes, I was. 

Then if he does not make that which really is, he could not be 
said to make real being but something that resembles real being but 
is not that. But if anyone should say that being in the complete sense 
belongs to the work of the cabinetmaker or to that of any other handi- 
craftsman, it seems that he would say what is not true. 

That would be the view, he said, of those who are versed in this 
kind of reasoning. 

We must not be surprised, then, if this too is only a dim adumbra- b 
tion in comparison with reality. 

No, we must not. . 
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Shall we, then, use these very examples in our quest for the true 
nature of this imitator? 

If you please, he said. 

We get, then, these three couches, one, that in nature, which, I 
take it, we would say that God produces, or who else? 

No one, I think. | 

And then there was one which the carpenter made. 

Yes, he said. | 

And one which the painter. Is not that so? 

So be it. | 

The painter, then; the cabinetmaker, and God, there are these 
three presiding over three kinds of couches. 

Yes, three. 

Now God, whether because he so willed or because some compul- 
sion was laid upon him not to make more than one couch in nature, 
so wrought and created one only, the couch which really and in it- 
self is. But two or more such were never created by God and never will 
come into being. 

.. How so? he said. 

Because, said I, if he should make only two, there would again 
appear one of which they both would possess the form or idea, and 
that would be the couch that really is in' and of itself, and not the 
other two. 

Right, he said. | 

God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing to be the real au- 
thor of the couch that has real being and not of some particular couch, 
nor yet a particular cabinetmaker, produced it in nature unique. 

So it seems. 

Shall we, then, call him its true and natural begetter, or some- 
thing of the kind? 

That would certainly be right, he said, since it is by and in nature 
that he has made this and all other things. 

And what of the carpenter? Shall we not call him the creator of a 
couch? 

Yes. | 

Shall we also say that the painter is the creator and maker of that 
sort of thing? | | 

By no means. 

What will you say he is in relation to the couch. 

This, said he, seems to me the most reasonable designation for 
him, that he is the imitator of the thing which those others produce. 

Very good, said I. The producer of the product three removes 
from nature you call the imitator? 

By all means, he said. 

This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies also, if he is an 
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imitator and is in his nature three removes from the king and the 
truth, as are all other imitators. 

It would seem so. 

. We are in agreement, dem about the imitator. But tell me now 
this about the painter. Do you think that what he tries to imitate is in 
each case that thing itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen? 

The works of the craftsmen, he said. 

Is it the reality of them or the appearance? Define that further 
point. | 

What do you mean? he said. 

This. Does a couch differ from itself according as you view it 
from the side or the front or in any other way? Or does it differ not at 
all in fact though it appears different, and so of other things? 

That is the way of it, he said. It appears other but differs not 
at all. 

Consider, then, this very point. To which is painting directed in 
every case, to the imitation of reality as it is or of appearance as it ap- 
pears? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the truth? 

Of a phantasm, he said. 

Then the mimetic art is far removed from truth, and this, it 
seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, because it touches 
or lays hold of only a small part of the object and that a phantom, as, 
for example, a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, 
and other craftsmen, though he himself has no expertness in any of 
these arts, but nevertheless if he were a good painter, by exhibiting at 
a distance his picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and 
foolish men, and make them believe it to be a real carpenter. 

Why not? | 

But for all that, my friend, this, I take it, is what we ought to 
bear in mind in all such cases. When anyone reports to us of someone, 
that he has met a man who knows all the crafts and everything else 
that men severally know, and that there is nothing that he does not 
know more exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must be 
that he is a simple fellow, who apparently has met some magician 
or sleight-of-hand man and imitator and has been-deceived by him 
into the belief that he is all-wise, because of his own inability to put 
to the proof and distinguish knowled ge, ignorance, and imitation. 

Most true, he said. 

Then, said I, have we not next to scrutinize tragedy and its leader 
Homer, since some people tell us that these poets know all the arts 
and all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all things di- 
vine? For the good poet, if he is to poetize things rightly, must, they 
argue, create with knowledge or else be unable to create. So we must 
consider whether these critics have not fallen in with such imitators 
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cannot perceive that these are three removes from reality, and easy to 

produce without knowledge of the truth. For it is phantoms, not 

realities, that they produce. Or is there something in their claim, and 

do good poets really know the things about which the multitude fancy 

they speak well? | | 
We certainly must examine the matter, he said. 

Do you suppose, then, that if a man were able to produce both 
the exemplar and the semblance, he would be eager to abandon him- 
self to the fashioning of phantoms and set this in the forefront of his 
life as the best thing he had? n | 

I do not. | o: 

But, I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things he imi- 
tates he would far rather devote himself to real things than to the imi- 
tation of them, and would endeavor to leave after him many noble 
deeds and works as memorials of himself, and would be more eager to 
be the theme of praise than the praiser. | 

Ithink so, he said, for there is no parity in the honor and the gain. 

Let us not, then, demand a reckoning from Homer or any other of 
the poets on other matters by asking them, if any one of them was a 
physician and not merely an imitator of a physician's talk, what men 
any poet, old or new, is reported to have restored to health as Ascle- 
pius did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after him as 
Asclepius did his descendants, and let us dismiss the other arts and 
not question them about them. But concerning the greatest and fin- 
est things of which Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship 
and the administration of cities and the education of men, it surely is 
fair to question him and ask, ‘Friend Homer, if you are not at the 
third remove from truth and reality in human excellence, being 
merely that creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imitator, 
but if you are even in the second place and were capable of knowing 
what pursuits make men better or worse in private or public life, tell 
us what city was better governed owing to you, even as Lacedaemon 
was because of Lycurgus, and many other cities great and small be- 
cause of other legislators. But what city credits you with having been 
a good legislator and having benefited them? Italy and Sicily say this 
of Charondas and we of Solon. But who says it of you?’ Will he be able 
to name any? : : 

I think not, said Glaucon. At any rate none is mentioned even by 
the Homeridae themselves. 

Well, then, is there any tradition of a war in Homer's time that 
was well conducted by his command or counsel? 

None. | 
Well, shen, as might be expetted/of a man wise in jpracfical af- 
fairs, many and ingenious invenXons for the arts and Ddsiness of 
life rofoxted of Homer as they ayé oiNThales the Milesi d Ana- 
chafsis thy Scythian? S 
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stripped bare of their aoa ical colgting n taken. by themselves, I 
think you kngw what sort is owing m f the poets 
make. For» , Ibelieve, have erved them EN 
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Do they not, said I, res ble: the faces of adolegóents, young but 
not reaJfy beautiful, when 3 
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Come, then, said I, consider this point. The creator of the phan- 
tom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the reality but only the 
appearance. Is not that so? 

Yes. 

Let us not, then, eave it half said but consider it fully. 

© Speak on, he said. 

The painter, we say, will paint both reins and a bit. 

But the mises will be the cobbler and the smith. 

Certainly. 

Does the painter, then, know the proper quality of reins and bit? 
Or does not even the maker, the cobbler, and the smith know that, but 
only the man who understands the use of these things, the horseman? 

Most true. | 

And shall we not say ‘that the same holds true of everything? 

: What do you mean? | 

That there are some three arts concerned with everything, the 
user's art, the maker's, and the imitator's. 

Yes. | 
Now do not the excellence, the beauty, the rightness of every im- 
plement, living thing, and action refer solely to the use for which each | 
is made or by nature adapted? 

Thatisso. . 

It quite necessarily follows, then, that the user of anything is the 
one who knows most of it by experience, and that he reports to the 
maker the good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, for exam- 
ple, the flute player reports to the flute maker which flutes respond 
and serve rightly in flute playing, and will order the kind that must be 
made, and the other will obey and serve him. 

Of course. . 

‘The one, then, possessing o" reports about the goodness 
or the badness of the flutes, and the other, believing, will make them. 

Yes. 

Then in respect of the same implement the maker will have 
right belief about its excellence and defects from association with the 


602 man.who knows and. being compelled to listen to him, but the user 


will have true knowledge. 
Certainly. 
=- And will the imitator from experience or use have knowledge 
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whether the things he portrays are or are not beautiful and right, or 
will he, from compulsory association with the man who knows and 
taking orders from him for the right making of them, have right 
opinion? 

Neither. 

Then the imitator will neither know nor opine rightly concerning 
the beauty or the badness of his imitations. 

It seems not. | 

Most charming, then, would be the state of mind of the poetical 
imitator in respect of true wisdom about his creations. 

Not at all. 

Yet still he will nonetheless imitate, though in every case he does 
not know in what way the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the 
thing he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful to the ig- 
norant multitude. 

Why, what else? 

On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that the imitator 
knows nothing worth mentioning of the things he imitates, but that 
imitation is a form of play, not to be taken seriously, and that those 
who attempt tragic poetry, whether i in iambics or heroic verse, are all 
altogether imitators. 

By all means. 

In heaven's name, then, this business of imitation is concerned 
with the third remove from truth, is it not? 

Yes. 

And now again, to what element in man is its function and po- 
tency related? 

Of what are you speaking? 

Of this. Thé same magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and 
from far does not appear equal. 

Why, no. 

And the same things appear bent and straight to those who view 

them in water and out, or concave and convex, owing to similar errors 
of vision about colors, and there is obviously every confusion of this 
sort in our souls. And so scene painting in its exploitation of this weak- 
ness of our nature falls nothing short of witchcraft, and so do jugglery 
and many other such contrivances. 

True. 

And have not measuring and numbering and weighing proved to 
be most gracious aids to prevent the dqmination in our soul of the ap- 
parently greater or less or more or heavier, and to give the control to 
that which has reckoned and numbered or even weighed? 

Certainly. 

But this surely would be the function of the part of the soul that 
reasons and calculates. 

Why, yes. of that. 
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And often when this has measured and declares that certain 
things are larger or that some are smaller than the others or equal, 
there is at the same time an appearance of the contrary. 

Yes. 

And did we not say that it is impossible for the same thing at one 
time to hold contradictory opinions about the same thing? 

And we were right in affirming that. 

The part of the soul, then, that opines in contradiction of meas- 
urement could not be the same with that which conforms to it. 

Why, no. 

But, further, that which puts its trust in measurement and reck- 
oning must be the best part of the soul. 

Surely. 

Then that which opposes it must belong to the inferior elements 
of the soul. 

Necessarily. 

This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon when I said 
that poetry, and in general the mimetic art, produces a product that is 
far removed from truth in the accomplishment of its task, and associ- 
ates with the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and is its com- 
panion and friend for no sound and true purpose. 

By all means, said he. 

Mimetic art, then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with an inferior 
and engendering inferior offspring. 

It seems so. 

Does that, said I, hold only for vision or does it apply also to hear- 
ing and to what we call poetry? 

Presumably, he said, to that also. 

Let us not, then, trust solely to the plausible analogy from paint- 
ing, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind to which mi- 
metic poetry appeals and see whether it is the inferior or the nobly 
serious part. 

. Sowe must. | 

Let us, then, put the question thus. Mimetic poetry, we say, imi- 
tates human beings acting under compulsion or voluntarily, and as a 
result of their actions supposing themselves to have fared well or ill 
and in all this feeling either grief or joy. Did we find anything else but 
this? 

Nothing. 

Is a man, then, in all this of one mind with himself, or just as in 
the domain of sight there was faction and strife and he held within 
himself contrary opinions at the same time about the same things, so 
also in our actions there is division and strife of the man with him- 
self? But I recall that there is no need now of our seeking agreement 
on this point, for in our former discussion we were sufficiently agreed 
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that our soul at any one moment teems with countless such self-con- 
tradictions. 

Rightly, he said. 

Yes, rightly, said I, but what we then omitted must now, I think, 
be set forth. e 

What is that? he said. | 

When.a good and reasonable man, said I, experiences such a 
stroke of fortune as the loss of a son or anything else that he holds 
most dear, we said, I believe, then too, that he will bear it more easily 
than the other sort. 

Assuredly. 

But now let us consider this. Will he feel no pain, or, since that is 
impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort be moderate in his. 

ief? 
= That, he said, is rather the truth. : 

Tell me now this about him. Do you think he will be more likely 604 
to resist and fight against his grief when he is observed by his equals 
or when he is in solitude alone by himself? 

He will be much more restrained, he said, when he is on view. 

But when left alone, I fancy, he will permit himself many utter- 
ances which, if heard by another, would put him to shame, and will do 
many things which he would not consent to have another see him do- 
ing. . 
E So it is, he said. 

Now is it not reason and law that exhorts him to resist, while 
that which urges him to give way to his grief is the bare feeling itself? b 

True. 

And where there are two opposite impulses in a man at the same 
time about the same thing we say that there must needs be two things 
in him. 

Of course. | | 

And is not the one prepared to follow the guidance of the law as 
the law leads and directs? 

How so? | 

The law, I suppose, declares that it is best to keep quiet as far as 
possible in calamity and not to chafe and repine, because we cannot 
know what is really good and evil in such things and it advantages us 
nothing to take them hard, and nothing in mortal life is worthy of c 
great concern, and our grieving checks the very thing we need to come 
to our aid as quickly as possible in such case. | 

What thing, he said, do you mean? 

To deliberate, I said, about what has happened to us, and, as it 
were in the fall of the dice, to determine the movements of our affairs 
with reference to the numbers that turn up, in the way that reason in- 
dicates would be the best, and, instead of stumbling like children, 
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clapping one’s hands to the stricken spot and wasting the time in wail- 
ing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at once to the curing of 
the hurt and the raising up of what has fallen, banishing threnody by 
therapy. 

That certainly, he said, would be the best way to face misfortune 
and deal with it. 

Then, ‘we say, the best part of us is willing to conform to these 
precepts of reason. 

Obviously. 

And shall we not say that the part of us that leads us to dwell in 
memory on our suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot 
get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational and idle part of us, 
the associate of cowardice? 

Yes, we will say that. 

And does not the fretful part of us present many and varied oc- 
casions for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate disposition, 
always remaining approximately the same, is neither easy to imitate 
nor to be understood when imitated, especially by a nondescript mob 
assembled in the theater? For the representation imitates a type that 
is alien to them. 

By all means: 

And is it not obvious that the nature of the mimetic poet is not 
related to this better part of the soul and his cunning is not framed to 
please it, if he is to win favor with the multitude, but is devoted to 

the fretful and complicated type of character because it is easy to imi- 
tate? 

It is obvious. . 

This consideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to lay 
hold of him and set him down as the counterpart of the painter, for he 
resembles him in that his creations are inferior in respect of reality, 
and the fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul and not 
to the best part is another point of resemblance. And so we may at last 
say that we should be justified in not admitting him into a well- 
ordered state, because he stimulates and fosters this element in the 
soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy the rational part, just as 
when in a state one puts bad men in power and turns the city over to 
them and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same manner we shall 
say that the mimetic poet'sets up in each individual soul a vicious 
constitution by fashioning phantoms far removed from reality, and by 
currying favor with the senseless element that cannot distinguish the 
greater from the less, but calls the same thing now one, now the 
other. 

By all means. 

But we have not yet brought our chief accusation against it. Its 
power to corrupt, with rare exceptions, even the better sort is surely 
the chief cause for alarm. 
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How could it be otherwise, if it really does that? 

Listen and reflect. I think you know that the very best of us, 
when we hear Homer or some other of the makers of tragedy imitat- 
ing one of the heroes who is in grief, and is delivering a long tirade in 
his lamentations or chanting and beating his breast, feel pleasure, and 
abandon ourselves and accompany the representation with sym- 
pathy and eagerness, and. we praise as an excellent poet the one who 
most strongly affects us in this way. 

I do know it, of course. 

But when in our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are 
also aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, on our ability 
to remain calm and endure, in the belief that this is the conduct of a 
man, and what we were praising in the theater that of a woman. 

I do note that. 

Do you think, then, said I, that this praise is rightfully bestowed 
when, contemplating a character that we would not accept but would 
be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate it but take pleasure 
and approve? 

No, by Zeus, he said, it does not seem reasonable. 

Oh yes, said I, if you would consider it in this way. 

In what way? 

If you would reflect that the part of the soul that in the former 
case, in our own misfortunes, was forcibly restrained, and that has 
hungered for tears and a good cry and satisfaction, because it is its 
nature to desire these things, is the element in us that the poets satisfy 
and delight, and that the best element in our nature, since it has never 
been properly educated by reason or even by habit, then relaxes its 
guard over the plaintive part, inasmuch as this is contemplating the 
woes of others and it is no shame to it to praise and pity another who, 
claiming to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his grief, 
but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much clear gain, and would 
not consent to forfeit it by disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I 
think, because few are capable of reflecting that what we enjoy in 
others will inevitably react upon ourselves. For after-feeding fat the 
emotion of pity there, it is not easy to restrain it in our own suffer- 
ings. 

Most true, he said. 

Does not the same principle apply to the laughable, namely, that 
if in comic representations, or for that matter in private talk, you take 
intense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush to practice 
yourself, and do not detest them as base, you are doing the same thing 
as in the case of the pathetic? For here again what your reason, for 
fear of the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself when it 
fain would play the clown, you release in turn, and so, fostering its 
youthful impudence, let yourself go so far that often ere you are aware 
you become yourself a comedian in private. 
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Yes, indeed, he said. 

And so in regard to the emotions of sex and anger, and all the ap- 
petites and pains and pleasures of the soul which we say accompany all 
our actions, the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it waters 
and fosters these feelings when what we ought to do is to dry them up, 
and it establishes them as our rulers when they ought to be ruled, 
to the end that we may be better and happier men ineteug of worse 
and more miserable. 

I cannot deny it, said he. 

Then, Glaucon, said I, when you meet encomiasts of Homer who 
tell us that this poet has been the educator of Hellas, and that for the 
conduct and refinement of human life. he is worthy of our study and 


devotion, and that we should order our entire lives by the guidance of 


this poet, we must love and salute them as doing the best they can, and 
concede to them that Homer is the most poctic of poets and the first of 
tragedians, but we must know the truth, that we can admit no poetry 
into our city save only hymns to the gods and the praises of good men. 
For if you grant admission to the honeyed Muse in lyric or epic, 
pleasure and pain will be lords of your city instead of law and that 


-which shall from time. to time have approved itself to the general rea- 


son as the best. 

Most true, he said. 

Let us, then, conclude our return to the topic of poetry and our 
apology, and affirm that we really had good grounds then for dismiss- 
ing her from our city, since such was her character. For reason con- 
strained us. And let us further say to her, lest she condemn us for 
harshness and rusticity, that there is from of old a quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry. For such expressions as ‘the yelping hound 
barking at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools,’ and ‘the 
mob that masters.those who are too wise for their own good,’ and the 
subtle thinkers who reason that after all they are poor, and countless 
others are tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let it be de- 
clared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry can show any reason for 
her existence in a well-governed state, we. would gladly admit her, 
since we ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But all the same it 
would be impious to betray what we believe to be the truth. Is not that 
so, friend? Do not you yourself feel her magic and especially when 
Homer is her interpreter? 

Greatly. 

_ Then may she not justly return from this exile after she has 
pleaded her defense, whether in lyric or other measure? 

By all means. 

And we would allow her advocates who are not poets but lovers of 
poetry to plead her cause in prose without meter, and show that she 
is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly government and all 
the life of man. And we shall listen benevolently, for it will be clear 
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gain for us if it can be shown that she bestows not only pleasure but e 


benefit. 
How could we help being the gainers? said he. 


But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen in love, if they 
think that the love is not good for them, hard though it be, neverthe- 
less refrain, so we, owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us 
by our education in these fine polities of ours, will gladly have the best 

ossible case made out for her goodness and truth, but so long as she 
is unable to make good her defense we shall chant over to ourselves as 
we listen the reasons that we have given as a countercharm to her 
spell, to preserve us from slipping back into the childish loves of the 
multitude, for we have come to see that we must not take such poetry 
seriously as a serious thing that lays hold on truth, but that he who 
Jends an ear to it must be on his guard fearing for the polity in his 
soul and must believe what we have said about t poetry. 
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thagAs not hard. 
" Listen, said I. 

Just speak on, he replied. 
You speak of good and evil, do you not? 
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|. The Classical Concept of Art 


ART AS CRAFT 


The making of aesthetic objects has been almost universal through 
human history. From the emergence of modern man during the 
Upper Paleolithic age, and the fine efflorescence of cave art in the 
Aurignacian and Magdalenian periods, there have been compara- 
tively few peoples at any time who did not produce some artifacts 
which we can now enjoy aesthetically as things of beauty even 
though we no longer know or subscribe to the values which they 
once served. 

For throughout history works of art were artifacts made to serve 
some ulterior value and not, as now, made primarily in order to be 
Works of art, to be enjoyed aesthetically as those which have sur- 
vived from the past can be enjoyed after they have been removed 
from their context and displayed in museums. If we were to adopt 
the concept of a work of art suggested by Professor Urmson as “an 
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artifact primarily intended for aesthetic consideration,"! we should 


have to exclude most of the art products we have inherited from the 


past. As we survey the artworks of the past from the earliest cave art 
onward we find that, various as their uses were, by and large all 
works of art were made for a use. A magical fetish, a temple to 
honor the gods and glorify the community, a statue to perpetuate a 
man’s memory (Greece) or to insure his immortality (Egypt), an 
epic poem to preserve the traditions of the race, or a totem pole to 
enhance the dignity of a clan—these were all artifacts, manufac- 
tured for a purpose other than what we should now call aesthetic. 
‘Their motive was often to serve as vehicles for values which have 
since sunk into oblivion. They were essentially “utensils” in the 
same sort of sense that a suit of armor, a horse’s harness or objects of 
domestic service are utensils, though the purpose they served was 
not necessarily a material one. 

This is not to say that the aesthetic impulse was inoperative over 


the greater part of man’s history. In his book The Biology of Art 


(1962), in which he studies the picture-making behavior of the 
great apes and its relationship to human art, Dr. Desmond Morris 
argues that from the earliest evolutionary stages man was actuated 
by aesthetic motives alongside magico-religious or utilitarian pur- 
poses. This is borne out by Professor Paul S. Wingert, one of the 
foremost authorities on primitive art, who shows how in the de- 
velopment of the utilitarian crafts such as textiles, ceramics, basketry, 
metallurgy, stone carving or wood carving, the aesthetic impulse 
was at work, inducing primitive men for vanity or esteem, or indeed 
from sheer pleasure, to give to his artifacts fine craftsmanship, 
decorative embellishment, and beauty of form redundant to and 
beyond their purely practical requirements? But the aesthetic 
function seldom if ever stood alone and autonomous. The now 
familiar distinction between the "fine arts" and the useful or indus- 
trial arts emerged to prominence only in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century in Europe, and it was from one point of view an 
early symptom of the gradual extrusion of "art" from the integrated 


1 J. O. Urmson, "What Makes a Situation Aesthetic?" Reprinted in Philosophy 
Looks at the Arts, ed. Joseph Margolis (1962) . 
2 Paul S. Wingert, Primitive Art (1962). 
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Drawing for sculpture by Villard de Honnecourt, thirteenth 
century A.D. Details of musculature, etc., are seen as flat linear pattern. 
Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, London. 


structure of society. In past ages there was no concept of “fine art”; 
"^al aft was an art of use. And when in the past men judged their 
works of art they appraised them for the excellence of their work- 
manship and for their effectiveness in achieving the purposes for 
which they were made. This attitude is articulated with the utmost 
conciseness in Plato's dialogue Hippias Major, in which occurs the 
proposed definition of beauty as “effectiveness for some good 
purpose." i 
The ancient Greek—and Roman—concept of art is illuminating 
because it makes articulate this attitude, which predominated over 
the greater part of human history. In contrast to ours their attitude 
to the arts was eminently practical and there was little conscious 
aestheticism in antiquity at least before the rise of connoisseurship 
in the age of Augustus (44 B.C.—A.D. 17). As has been said by E. E. 
Sikes, a writer on Greek literature: “To the Greeks of the fifth 
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"Hercules as Fortitude" by Nicola Pisano, 

the most prominent figure of the classicizing 
renaissance of the thirteenth century. Detail from 
the carved pulpit in the Baptistery, Pisa, 

ca. A.D. 1260. The Mansell Collection 

of Photographs. Photo: Alinari. 


century, the formula of L'art pour l'art (art for its own sake) would 
have been either monstrous or simply unintelligible.” ‘The arts were 
appraised just as any other products of human industry—by their 
effectiveness in promoting the objects for which they were made. 
Moreover the fine arts, as we now call them, were more closely 
integrated into the life of the ancient city state than they are in the 
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The Lamentation of Christ (Maestà) by Duccio di Buoninsegna, 
thirteenth century av. Opera del Duomo, Siena. The Mansell Collection 
of Photographs. Photo: Alinari. 
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modern community, where an aesthetic approach is still restricted | 
and the elevation of the arts onto a cultural pedestal has weakened ` 
their direct influence in the life of the majority by widening the gap 
between uncultivated and what we call “refined” taste. Life in | 
ancient Greece was lived far more on the social plane than it is with 
us. Private occupations and preoccupations played a relatively small 
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The TIXilet by Picoqsgf'ca. 192 
Lithfgrayh drawingNRecove the Greek line. 
Author's collection. 


Artek furniture, ca. 1933, 

designed by the Finnish architect 
Alvar Aalto and his wife, Aino Marsio. 
Courtesy of Danasco. 





Totem pole in the traditional style of the Haida Indians, 
British Columbia. 
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part in the total existence of the average Greek of the classical age. 
Their art too was primarily social in function. Poetry was not made 
to be read at home by the few who happen to like it. The national 
epics were bible and textbook in the educational system. Poetry was 
sung at all social gatherings, public and private, and at all religious 
ceremonies, and was an essential adjunct of the great athletic con- 
tests. Drama was performed under state auspices at national reli- 
gious festivals which were attended by the whole citizen body. 
Music was an essential concomitant of poetry. It was ubiquitous in 
all social and religious events, in peace and in war, for recreation 
and in the most serious activities of a man's life. It formed part of 
the accepted educational curriculum. Great statues and paintings 
were commissioned and bought by cities rather than individuals. 
Poetry and the arts were, quite simply, the most important influ- 
ence in ancient Greece for molding the life of the individual and 
the structure of society. Therefore the Greeks assessed works of art 
by the nature of the influence they were thought to have. The only 
other criterion commonly applied was that of craftsmanship. In an 
age without machine industry people were keenly conscious of 
standards of workmanship. Works of art, like other products of 
human industry, were appraised for the level of craftsmanship they 
displayed. 

The philosophers were mainly interested to discuss the arts in 
relation to their educational function and their social impact. They 
judged by results. Was a work of art effective for its purpose and 
was the purpose a good one? Where technical and moral criteria 
clashed, the latter had precedence—as, for example, when Plato 
proposed to bowdlerize Homer not because certain passages were 
unpoetical but because he thought that the more poetical they were 
the stronger and therefore the more dangerous was their influence 
(Republic, Bk. iii, 387b). The distinction between the aesthetic 
qualities and the total effect of a work of art did not come readily to 
the Greek mind if at all. 


"e ieri cuc LC Ki quM mee TT, TUMOR ELE e 
Summary. Works of art are regarded as artifacts made for a pur- 
pose. They are regarded as successful according to their effectiveness 
for their purpose and the estimation of that purpose. This attitude 
tends to obscure aesthetic criteria and substitutes for them technical 
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efficiency on the one hand and on the other hand moral or social 
appraisal of effects. It is opposed to the modern belief in indepen- 
dent or autonomous" aesthetic standards by which works of art are 
to be appraised. 


A SOCIOECONOMIC THEORY OF ART 


For these reasons it has been maintained that the Greeks had no 
word for "art" or "artist" in our sense and that they lacked the 
concept of it. Before the age of machine production manufacture 
was synonymous with workshop industry. The artist was regarded as 
a manufacturer among others at a time when a high premium was 
‘set upon craftsmanship. He was commonly spoken of as a craftsman 

ED) or artisan (demtourgos) . d hus Nato peaks Of the 
A RT at ifie tp o£? | Pron pion and 
oMwhat is right and ap rope > in making a 
Nepias Mayor, 290bN No differen% of 
Ad sucas is noù adays assumed between 
artan wh is skilledn the teSqniqueNof his 
gativitty(in tke moderrk Romanf& sense in 
was absent, from NGreek philosopt 


— || z Equally foreign t to their CNN, Was the idea of art at ait "ee pres- 
sion" of the artist's personality. | 


For this reason the general theory of art in Greek philosophy was 
subordinate to their theory of manufacture, which has been called 
“one of the greatest and most solid achievements of the Greek 
mind.” The theory was based on the twin ideas of function and 
technique. The competent artisan must of necessity know the 
“good” which is the end or object of his craft (i.e., shoes in the case 
of the cobbler, health in the case of ne physicam t statues in the case 
Velas i a tHe Rep 7 OU TU 
I EIreeeredf general p opositioN qat “the virtua 
ightnéss.of evexy manufactured articl&iving creat 
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2 But it may well be that these same readers will feel 


shocked at seeing an esthetic issue taken so seriously, es- 

pecially if they are in the habit of looking at art merely as 
a merry diversion, a light carillon sounding on the edges 
of earnest pursuits, easily dispensed with—as though they 
did not know (and quite likely they don't) xm such a 
confrontation with "stark reality" really implies. These 
£arnest readers [. beg to inform of my conviction that ait 
j ighest human task, the true metaphysical activity 
such as it is understood by the man to whom, as my grea 


precursor on that path, I now dedicate these pages. 
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Francis Fergusson, born in Albuquerque, New Mexico in 
1904, studied at Harvard and then at Oxford as a Rhodes 
Scholar. After receiving his undergraduate degree in 1926 
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I. THE POETICS 
AND THE MODERN READER 


The Poetics, short as it is, is the most fundamental 
study we have of the art of drama. It has been used 
again and again, since the text was recovered in the 
early Renaissance, as a guide to the techniques of 
play-making, and as the basis of various theories 
of drama. In our own time the great Marxist play- 
wright, Bertolt Brecht, started with it in working 
out his own methods. He thought that all drama 
before him was constructed on Aristotle’s prin- 
ciples, and that his own “epic drama” was the first 
strictly non-Aristotelian form. 

When Aristotle wrote the Poetics, in the fourth 
century B.C, he had the Greek theater before his 
eyes, the first theater in our tradition. Perhaps that 
is why he could go straight to the basis of the 
dramatic art: he "got in on the ground floor." 
There is a majestic simplicity about the opening 
sentence, which we (in our more complex world) 
can only envy: “I propose to treat of Poetry in 
itself and of its various kinds, noting the essential 
quality of each. . . .” It still appears that, for trag- 
edy at least, his favorite form, he did just that. 

But the Poetics is not so simple for us as that 
sentence suggests. In the two thousand years of its 
hfe it has been lost, found again, and fought over 
by learned interpreters in every period. The modern 
reader, approaching it for the first time, may benefit 
from a little assistance. 

The text itself is incomplete, repetitious in spots, 
and badly organized. It probably represents part of 
a set of lecture notes, with later interpolations. Our 
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text is the translation of the late S. H. Butcher, who 
also edited the Greek from the sources. It is one of 
the standard texts, probably the best now available 
in English. The reader will find Butcher's “Ana- 
lytical Table of Contents" on pages 45-48 a useful 
guide on a first reading. Each chapter is summa- 
rized, and the main interpolations and omissions are 
indicated. 

In writing the Poetics Aristotle apparently as- 
sumed that his readers would know his own philos- 
ophy, and also the plays and poems he discusses. 
Certain key terms, like "action," "pathos," "form," 
can only be fully understood in the light of Aris- 
totle's other writings. Moreover, his whole method 
is empirical: he starts with works of art that he 
knew well, and tries to see in them what the poet 
was aiming at, and how he put his play or poem 
together. He does not intend the Poetics to be an 
exact science, or even a textbook with strict laws, 
as the Renaissance humanists tried to make out with 
their famous "rules" of the unities of time, place, 
and action. He knew that every poet has his unique 
vision, and must therefore use the principles of his 
art in his own way. 'The Poetics is much more like 
a cookbook than it is like a textbook in elementary 
engineering. 

The Poetics should therefore be read slowly, as 
an "aid to reflection"; only then does Aristotle's 
coherent conception of the art of drama emerge. 
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POETRY IN GENERAL SEEMS 
to have sprung from two causes, each of them lying 
deep in our nature. First, the instinct of imitation is 2 
implanted in man from childhood, one difference 
between him and other animals being that he is the 
most imitative of living creatures, and through 


, imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less uni- 


versal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 


Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we . 


delight to contemplate when reproduced with 
minute fidelity: such as the forms of the most 
ignoble animals and of dead bodies. The cause of4 
this again is that to learn gives the liveliest pleasure, 
not-only to philosophers but to men in general; 
whose capacity, however, of learning is more 
limited. Thus the reason why men enjoy seeing as 
likeness is that in contemplating it they find them- 
selves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
“Ah, that is he.” For if you happen not to have 
seen the original, the pleasure will be due not to the 
imitation as such, but to the execution, the coloring, 
or some such other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for "harmony" and rhythm, 
meters being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, 


_ therefore, starting with this natural gift developed 


by degrees their special aptitudes, till their rude 
improvisations gave birth to Poetry. | 
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cune IV. THE END OF TRAGEDY: PLEASURE, 


D THE UNIVERSAL, AND THE 
PURGATION OF THE PASSIONS 
BACK TO OF FEAR AND PITY 
FERLOS S 


50 MAE The question why tragedy, with its images of 
——— Conflict, terror and suffering, should give us pleas- 
— ure and satisfaction, has been answered in many 

ways. Aristotle's answers, cautious and descriptive 
as they are, have interested his readers more than 
anything else in the Poetics, and produced more 
heated controversies among his interpreters. The 
appeal of tragedy is in the last analysis inexplicable, 
rooted as it is in our mysterious human nature, 
but Aristotle’s observations of the effect which 
tragedy has upon us are as illuminating as anything 
we ih on Hie — | 
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IL S m for this effecti is "purgation" or 
“catharsis.” The-Greek word can mean either the 
cleansing of tbe body (a medical term) or the 
cleansing of the spirit (a religious term). Some in- 
terpreters are shocked by it, because they do not 
wish to associate poetry with laxatives and enemas; 
others insist that Aristotle had the religious mean- 
ing in mind. I think it is more sensible to assume 
that Aristotle did not mean either one literally: he 
was talking about tragedy, not medicine or religion, 
and his use of the term “purgation” is analogical. 
There are certainly bodily changes (in our chemis- 
try, breathing, muscular tensions, and the like) as 
we undergo the emotioris of tragedy, and they may 
well constitute a release Jike that of literal purgation. 
But tragedy speaks essentially to the mind arid the 
spirit, and its effect is ike that which believers get 
from religious ceremonies intended to cleanse the 
spirit. Aristotle noticed (Politics, VIII) that, in 
religious rituals that he knew, the passions were 
stirred, released, and at last appeased; and he must 
have been thinking partly of that when he used 
the term “purgation” to describe the effect of 
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VII. Kant's Critique of Judgment 


Kant's Critique of Judgment (1790), from the same year as Alison's 
Essays, is one of the most remarkable books in the history of philos- 
ophy. Hegel said that in it "Kant spoke the first rational word on 
aesthetics." E. F. Carritt, on the other hand, was not alone in think- 
ing that "there are few original ideas in Kant’s aesthetic.” Both 
judgments may well be right. In working out his system of philo- 
sophical aesthetics Kant relied heavily on the ideas and critical 
doctrines of others, including those prevalent among the eighteenth- 
century English aestheticians. He gave philosophical expression to 
some of the leading notions of the Romantic Movement—the con- 
cepts of originality and genius, for example, and the phenomenology 
of the aesthetic experience. It is owing to the reformulation of ideas 
which were less systematically discussed by the English aestheticians 
that his work stands at the source of very much that has mainly 
preoccupied aesthetics today. Kant’s own contribution lay chiefly in 
his ability to give a logically articulated form to the attitudes which 
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were prevalent and to mold them into a coherent system. In doing 
this he displayed singular acuity in pinpointing the questions whose 
importance has persisted into the twentieth century. 

Kant's feat was the more astonishing since he had little firsthand 
experience in the appreciation of the arts and showed little talent 
for it. His life was passed in a backwater of East Prussia in or near 
the town of Kónigsberg. He seems to have been impervious to most 
forms of beauty, emotionally jejune and sensuously obtuse. He had 
no taste for music and apart from some literary works the supreme 
artistic achievements of the world were a closed book to him. In 
poetry he draws his examples from the indifferent verse of Frederick 
the Great and the Moral Poems (1755) of Withof. Kant himself was 
not stylistically gifted as for example were Plato, Hobbes, and 
Hume. That the Critique of Judgment is still the most important 
single work in modern aesthetics is a tribute to the vigor of the 
thought contained in it: it has more sound sense—as well as some 
nonsense—than anything written on the subject since Plato. Most 
astonishing of all is the grasp of the essential phenomenology of the 
aesthetic experience shown by a person whose own aesthetic experi- 
ence was limited. In the collected volume Immanuel Kant, 1724- 
1804, Kuno Francke has said: “That he should have arrived at his 
ideas without any aesthetic experience of his own, in surroundings 
barren of artistic influences, unaided by any sort of psychological 
experimentation, solely through abstract reasoning, is indeed a 
striking proof of his speculative genius." It would be more correct 
to find Kant's genius in the intuitive grasp of the importance and 
logical bearing of ideas current in his day than to present him as an 
originator of speculative. ideas in aesthetics. He was, nevertheless, 
the most powerful mind to have written on aesthetics in modern 
times. 
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Immanuel Kant, from The Critique of Judgment, Critique of Aesthetical Judgment, First Division, 
Analytic of the Aesthetic Judgment, First Book Analytic of the Beautiful, continued: 


The Four Moments of Aesthetic Judgment* 


or 


how do we make judgments of taste? 
or 
how do we experience beauty? 


[* Moment: 
DISINTERESTEDNESS 
[dis-interest-ed-ness] 


2"! Moment: 


SUBJECTIVE UNIVERSALITY 


3? Moment: 


PURPOSIVENESS WITHOUT A 
PURPOSE 


4^ Moment 


COMMON SENSE 


Related topics: 
Genius 


The Sublime 


*This summary page is not exactly in Kant’s language but it’s close enough and should help you 
organize what follows. RW 
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[ dis-interest-ed-ness] 


The Satisfaction Which Determines the Judgment 
of Taste Is Disinterested 
The satisfaction which we combine with the representation of the ex- 


istence of an object is called "interest." Such satisfaction always has 
E to Bie faculty of desire, | E | 







ry EE | y: : P EE Now wand the 
eons is HE a Shing is "beautiful, we ES not want to know whether 
anything depends or can depend on the existence of the thing, either 
for myself or for anyone else, but how we judge it by mere observation 
(intuition or reflection). If anyone asks me if I find that palace 


beautiful which I see before me, I may answer: I do not like things of 
that kind which are made merely to be stared at. Or I can answer like 
that Iroquois Sachem, who was pleased in Paris by nothing more than 
by the cook shops. Or again, after the manner of Rousseau, I may 
rebuke the vanity of the great who waste the sweat of the people on 
such superfluous things. In fine, I could easily convince myself that 
if I found myself on an uninhabited island without the hope of ever 
again coming among men, and could conjure up just such a splendid 
building by my mere wish, I should. not even give myself the trouble 
if I had a sufficiently comfortable hut. ‘This may all be admitted and 
approved, but we are not now talking of this. We wish only to know 
if this mere representation of the object is accompanied in me with 
satisfaction, however indifferent I may be as regards the existence of 
the object of this representation. We easily see that, in saying it is 
beautiful and in showing that I have taste, I am concerned, not with 

| the existence of the object, but with that 
which I make out of this representation in myself. Everyone must 
admit that a judgment about beauty, in which the least interest 
mingles, is very partial and is not a pure judgment of taste. We must 
not be in the least prejudiced in favor of the existence of the things, 
but be quite indifferent in this respect, in order to play the judge ir 
things of taste. 

IM 


Comparison of the Three Specifically Different 
Kinds of Satisfaction 


The pleasant, the beautiful, and the good designate then three dif- 
ferent relations of representations to the feeling of pleasure and pain, 


We may say that, of 
all these three kinds of satisfaction, that of faste in the beautiful 1s 
alone a disinterested and free satisfaction; for no interest, either of 
sense or of reason, here forces our assent. 


The pleasant and the good have both a reference to the faculty of de- 
sire, and they bring with them, the former a satisfaction pathologically 
conditioned (by impulses, stimuli), the latter a pure practical satis- 
faction which is determined not merely by the representation of the 
object but also by the represented connection of the subject with the 
existence of the object. [It is not merely the object that pleases, but 
also its existence.] ? On the other hand, the judgment of taste is merely 
contemplative; i.e., it is a judgment which, indifferent as regards the 
existence of an object, compares its character with the feeling of pleas- 
ure and pain. But this contemplation itself is not.directed to concepts; 
for the judgment of taste is not a cognitive judgment (either theo- 
retical or practical), and thus is not based on concepts, nor has it con- 
cepts as its purpose. 


The Satisfaction in the Pleasant Is Bound Up 
with Interest 


That which pleases the senses in sensation is “pleasant.” Pleas- 


antness concerns irrational animals also, but beauty only concerns 
men. 


Las. 


The Satisfaction in the Good Is Bound Up with Interest 


Whatever by means of reason pleases through the mere concept is 
good. ‘That which pleases only as a means we call good for some- 
thing (the useful), but that which pleases for itself is good in itself. In 


both there is always involved the concept of a purpose, and conse- 
quently the relation of reason to the (at least possible) volition, and 
thus a satisfaction in the presence of an object or an action, i.e. some 
kind of interest. 

In order to find anything good, I must always know what sort of a 
thing the object ought to be, i.e. I must have a concept of it. But 
there is no need of this to find a thing beautiful. Flowers, free delinea- 
tions, outlines intertwined with one another without design and 
called [conventional] foliage, have no meaning, depend on no def. 
nite concept, and yet they please. Satisfaction in the good must de. 
pend on reflection upon an object that leads to some concept (however 
indefinite), and it is thus distinguished from the pleasant, which rests 
entirely upon sensation. 


However, notwithstanding all this difference between the pleasant 


and the good, they both agree in this that they are always bound up 
with an interest in their object; so are not only the pleasant (V 3), and 
the mem pood (the useful) mememe 
m but also that which is good absolutely and 
in every aspect, viz. moral good, which brings with it the highest in- 
terest. For the good is the object of will (i.e. of a faculty of desire 
determined by reason). But to wish for something and to have a satis- 
faction in its existence, i.e. to take an interest in it, are identical. 


All interest presupposes or generates a want, and, as the 


determining ground of assent, it leaves the judgment about the object 
no longer free. 


la 


Explanation of the Beautiful Resulting from the First Moment 


Taste 1s the faculty of judging of an object or a method of representing 
it by an entirely disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction. T'he ob. 
ject of such satisfaction 1s called beautiful. | 


2" Moment: 


SUBJECTIVE UNIVERSALITY 


The Beautiful Is That Which Apart from Concepts Is 
Represented as the Object of a Universal Satisfaction 
This explanation of the beautiful can be derived from the preceding 
explanation of it as the object of an entirely disinterested satisfac- 
| 








E For since it does not rest on any inclination of 
the subject (nor upon any other premeditated interest), but since 
the person who judges feels himself quite free as regards the satisfac- 
tion which he attaches to the object, he cannot find the ground of 
this satisfaction in any private conditions connected with his own sub- 
ject, and hence it must be regarded as grounded on what he can pre- 
suppose in every other person. Consequently he must believe that he 
has reason for attributing a similar satisfaction to everyone. He will 
therefore speak of the beautiful as if beauty were a characteristic of 
the obiect and the judgment logical 


For it has this similarity to a logical judgment that we can 
presuppose its validity for all men. But this universality cannot arise 
from concepts; for from concepts there is no transition to the feeling 
of pleasure or pain (except in pure practical laws, which bring an in- 
_ terest with them such as is not ‘bound up with the pure judgment of | 
taste). Consequently the judgment of taste, accompanied with the 


consciousness of eta from all interest, must claim validity for 
every man, That is, 


there must be bound up with it a title to subjective universality. 


Lat 





Comparison of the Beautiful with the Pleasant and the 
Good by Means of the Above Characteristic 


As regards the pleasant, everyone is content that his judgment, which 
he bases upon private feeling and by which he says of an object that it 
pleases him, should be limited merely to his own person. Thus he is 
quite contented that if he says, “Canary wine is pleasant,” another 
man may correct his expression and remind him that he ought to say, 
“Tt is pleasant to me.” And this is the case not only as regards the 
taste of the tongue, the palate, and the throat, but for whatever is 
pleasant to anyone.s eyes and ears. To one, violet color is soft and 
lovely; to another;.it-is washed out and dead. One man likes the tone 
of wind instruments, another that of strings. To strive here with the 
design of reproving as incorrect another man’s judgment which is dif- 
ferent from our own, as if the judgments were logically opposed, would 
be folly. As regards the pleasant, therefore, the fundamental proposi- 
tion is valid: everyone has his own taste (the taste of sense). 

The case is quite different with the beautiful. It would (on the con- 
trary) be laughable if a man who imagined anything to his own taste 
thought to justify himself by saying: “This object (the house we see, 
the coat that person wears, the concert we hear, the poem submitted. 
to our judgment) is beautiful for me." For he must not call it beauti- 
ful if it merely pleases him. Many things may have for him charm and 
pleasantness—no one troubles himself at that—but if he gives out any- 
thing as beautifül, he supposes in others the same satisfaction; he 
judges not merely for himself, but for everyone, and speaks of beauty 
as if it were a property of things. Hence he says "the thing is beauti- 
ful’; and he does not count on the agreement of others with this his 
judgment of satisfaction, because he has found this agreement several 
times before, but he demands it of them. He blames them if they 
judge otherwise and he denies them taste, which he nevertheless re- 
quires from them. Here, then, we cannot say that each man has his 
own particular taste. For this would be as much as to say that there is 
no taste whatever, ie. no aesthetical judgment. which can make a 
 rightful claim upon everyone's assent. | 
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All Judgments of Taste are Singular Judgments 
(occurring in one mind and body, even though subjective universality, 
i.e., validity, is assumed --RW) 


E.g. I describe by a judgment ot 
taste the rose that I see as beautiful. But the judgment which results 
from the comparison of several singular judgments, "Roses in general 
are beautiful," is no longer described simply as aesthetical, but as a 
logical judgment based on an aesthetical one. 


If we judge objects merely according to concepts, then all repre. 
sentation of beauty is lost. Thus there can be no rule according to 
which anyone is to be forced to recognize anything as beautiful. We 
cannot press [upon others] by the aid of any reasons or fundamental] 
propositions our judgment that a coat, a house, or a flower is beautiful. 
People wish to submit the object to their own eyes, as if the satisfac- 
tion in it depended on sensation; and yet, if we then call the object 
beautiful, we believe that we speak with a universal voice, and we 
claim the assent of everyone, although on the contrary all private sen- 
sation can only decide for the observer himself and his satisfaction. 


The subjective universal communicability of the mode of repre-- 
sentation in a judgment of taste, since it is to be possible without pre- 
supposing a definite concept, can refer to nothing else than the state 
of mind in the free plav of the imagination and the understanding ma 





lhe cognitive powers, which are involved by this representation, 
are here in free play, because no definite concept limits them to a 
definite* rule of cognition. Hence the state of mind in this representa- 
tion must be a feeling of the free play of the representative powers NIMM 


The excite- 
ment of both faculties (imagination and understanding) to inde- 
terminate but yet, | | NE EMEN har- 
monious activity, es is 
the sensation whose universal communicability is postulated by the 
judgment of taste. 








We may see now that in the judgment of taste nothing is postulated 
but such a universal voice 


IN 


Explanation of the Beautiful Resulting from the Second Moment. 


The beautiful is that which pleases universally without [requiring] a 
concept. 


3? Moment: 
PURPOSIVENESS WITHOUT A 
PURPOSE | 


The Judgment of Taste Has Nothing at Its Basis but the 
Form of the Purposiveness of an Object (or of Its Mode 
: of Representation) 


Every purpose, if it be regarded as a ground of satisfaction, always car- 
ries with it an interest—as the determining ground of the judgment— 


about the object of pleasure. Therefore no HN purpose can lie 
at the basis of the judgment of taste. 


However 


The consciousness of the mere formal purposiveness in 
the play of the subject’s cognitive powers. is the pleasure itself, 


This pleasure is in no way practical, 
neither like that arising from the pathological ground of pleasantness, 
nor that from the intellectual ground of the presented good. But yet 
it involves causality, viz. of maintaining without further design the 
state of the representation itself and the occupation of the cognitive 
powers. We linger over the contemplation of the beautiful 


Fhus it is the mere form of purposiveness in the representation MH 
Se I EET which 
constitütes the satisfaction that we without a concept judge to be uni- 
versally communicable; and, conseauently, this is the determining 
ground of the judgment of taste. 


yle 


The Pure Judgment of Taste Is Indifferent of 
Charm and Emotion 
2 interest spoils the judgment of taste and takes from its impar. 
ality 
That taste is always barbaric which 
needs a mixture of charms and emotions in order that there may be 


satisfaction Hence judgments so affected can lay no 


claim at all to a universally valid satisfaction, jm 





A judgment of taste on which charm and emotion have no influ- 
ence 
mu | which therefore has as its determining ground merely the 
purposiveness of the form—is a pure judgment of taste. 


In painting, sculpture, and in all the formative arts—in architecture 
and horticulture, so far as they are beautiful arts—the delineation is 
the essential thing; and here it is not what gratifies in sensation but 
what pleases by.means of its form that is fundamental for taste. The 
colors which light up the sketch belong to the charm; they may indeed 
enliven® the object for sensation, but they cannot make it worthy of 


ronsemplabun end peibitul The charm of colors ox of the pleas. 


ant tones of an instrument may be added, but the delineation in the 
first case and the composition in the second constitute the proper op. 
ject of the pure judgment of taste. To say that the purity of colors ang 
of tones, or their variety and contrast, seem to add to beauty does not 
mean that they supply a homogeneous addition to our satisfaction lg 
ME because they are pleasant in themselves; but they do so be. 
cause they make the form more exactly, definitely, and completely, 
intuitible, and besides, by their charm [excite the representation, while 
they] ?° awaken and fix our attention on the object itself. 

Even what we.call “ornaments” [parerga],™ i.e. those things which 
do not belong to the complete representation of the object internally 
as elements, but only externally as complements, and which augment 
the satisfaction of taste, do so only by their form; as, for example, [the | 
frames of pictures’? or] the draperies of statues or the colonnades of 
palaces. But if the ornament does not itself consist in beautiful form, 
and if it is used as a golden frame is used, merely to recommend the 
painting by its charm, it is then called finery and injures genuine 
beauty. 

"al 


Emotion, that is a sensation in which pleasantness is produced by 
means of a momentary checking and a consequent more powerful 
outflow of the vital force, does not belong at all to beauty. ia 





The Judgment of Taste Is Quite Independent of the 
Concept of Perfection 

Objective purposiveness can only be cognized by means of the refer- 
ence MEN to a definite purpose, and therefore only 
through a concept. From this alone it is plain that the beautiful, the 
judging of which has at its basis a merely formal purposiveness, i.e. a 
purposiveness without purpose, is quite independent of the concept 
of | yos 





EM dehnite purpose. 


Obiective purposiveness is either external, i.e. the utility, or internal, 
ie. [he perfection of the object. That the satisfaction in an object, Bl 
which we call ll beautiful, cannot rest on. EBENEN 

E utility is sufficiently obvious from the two preceding sec- 
tions; because in that case it would not be an immediate satisfaction 
in the object which is the essential condition of a judgment about 
beauty. But MEE internal purposiveness, i.e. perfection, comes 
nearer to the predicate of beauty; and it has been regarded by cele- 
brated philosophers as the same as beauty, = 


Es It is of the greatest importance in a cri- 
tique of taste to decide whether beauty can thus actually be resolved 


into the concept of perfection. 





All stiff regularity (such as approximates to mathematical regu- 
larity) has something in it repugnant-to taste; for our entertainment 


in the contemplation of it lasts for no er of time, but it rather, lij 


GEE produces weariness. On the other harid, that with which im- 
agination can play in an unstudied and purposive manner is always 
. new.to us, and one does not get tired of looking at it. 


IB 


mg hc which is prodigal in its variety even to lux- 
uriance, MM is subjected to no constraint of artificial rules, can supply 
constant food for taste. Even the song of birds, which we can bring 
under no musical rule, seems to have more freedom, and therefore 
more for taste, than a song of a human being which is produced in 
accordance with all the rules of music; for we very much sooner weary 
of the latter if it is repeated often and at length. Here, however, we 
probably confuse our participation in the mirth of a little creature that 
we love with the beauty of its song, for if this were exactly imitated 
by män (as sometimes the notes of the nightingale are), it would seem 
to our ear quite devoid of taste. 

Again, beautiful objects are to be distinguished from beautiful 
views of objects (which often on account of their distánce cannot be 
more clearly cognized). In the latter case taste appears, not so much 
in what the imagination apprehends in this field, as in the impulse it 
thus gets to fiction, i.e. in the peculiar fancies with which the mind 
entertains itself, while it is continually. being aroused by the variety 
which strikes the eye. An illustration is afforded, e.g. by the sight of 
the changing shapes of a fire on the hearth or of a rippling brook; nei- 
ther of these has beauty, but they bring with them a charm for the 
imagination because they éntertain it in free play. 





Beautiful Art Is an Art in So Far as It Seems 
Like Nature 


In a product of beautiful art, we must become conscious that it is art 
and not nature; but yet the purposiveness.in its form must seem to be 
as free from all constraint of arbitrary rules as if it were a product of 
mere nature, On this feeling of freedom in the play of our cognitive 
faculties, which must at the same time be purposive, rests that pleasure 
which alone is universally communicable, without being based on 
concepts. Nature is beautiful because it looks like art, and art can only 


be called beautiful: if we are conscious of it as art while yet it looks 
like nature. 


ISs 





Now thé judgment of taste An ee p 
rests on subjective grounds, the aa Sd of dide no 
be a concept, and consequentiy cannot be the concept of a definite 
purpose. Therefore by means of beauty, regarded as a formal subjec. 
tive purposiveness, there is in no way thought a perfection of the ob. 
iect, as a purposiveness alleged to be formal but which is yet objective, 


Now geometrically regular figures, such as a circle, a square, a cube, 
etc., are commonly adduced by critics of taste as the simplest and most 
indisputable examples of beauty, and yet they are called regular be- 
cause we can only represent them by regarding them as mere presen- 
tations of a definite concept which prescribes the rule for the figure 
(according to which alone it is possible). One of these two must be 
wrong, either that judgment of the critic which ascribes beauty to the 
said figures, or ours which regards purposiveness apart from a concept 
as requisite for beauty. 

Hardly anyone will say that a man must have taste in oider that he 
should find more satisfaction in a circle than in a scrawled outline, in 
an equilateral and equiangular quadrilateral than in one which is 
oblique, irregular, and as it were deformed, for this belongs to the 
ordinary understanding and is not taste at all 


Explanation of the Beautiful Derived from this Third Moment 


Beauty is the form of the purposiveness of an object, so far as this is 
perceived i in it without any representation of a purpose * 


4^ Moment 


COMMON SENSE 


The Condition of Necessity Which a Judgment of 
Taste Asserts Is the Idea of a Common Sense 


I can say of every representation that it is at least possible that (as a 
. cognition) it should be bound up with a pleasure. Of a representation 
that I call pleasant I say that it actually excites pleasure in me. But the 
beautiful we think as having a necessary reference to satisfaction. 
Now this necessity is of a péculiar kind. It is not a theoretical objective 
necessity, in which case it would be cognized a priori that everyone 


will feel this satisfaction in the object called beautiful by me. It is not 
a practical necessity D MEME y DE 






result of an objective law. But the 
necessity ME in an aesthetical judgment can only be 
called exemplary, i.e. a necessity of the assent of all to a. judgment 


which is regarded as the example of a universal rule that we cannot 
state. 


. SII less can it be inferred from the 


universality of experience (of a complete agreement of judgments 
as to the beauty of a certain object). 


If judgments of taste ES had a definite ob- 
jective principle, then the person who lays them down in accordance 
with this latter would claim an unconditioned necessity for his judg- 
ment. If they were devoid of all principle. like those of the mere taste 
of sense, we would not allow them MEE any necessity whatever. 
Hence they must have a subjective principle which determines what 
pleases or displeases only by feeling and not by concepts, but yet with 
universal] validity. But such a principle could only be regarded as a 
common sense, which is essentially different from common under- 
standing which people sometimes call common sense (sensus com- 
munis 


Hence it is only under the presupposition that there is a common 
sense that the judgment of taste ^^" be ]aid down. 


2S 


E fhis common sense is assumed without relying on psy- 
chological observations, Will simply as the necessary condition of the 

universal communicability of our knowledge N 
ow 


this common sense cannot be grounded on experience, tor it aims at 
Justifying judgments which contain an ought. It does not say that 
everyone will agree with my judgment, but that he ought. And so 
common sense is a mere ideal norm, 


Explanation of the Beautiful Resulting from the Fourth Moment 


The beautiful is that which without any concept is cognized as 
the object of a necessary satisfaction. | 


Genius 


Beautiful Art Is the Art of Genius 


Genius is the talent (or natural gift) which gives the rule to art. Since 
talent, as the innate productive faculty of the artist, belongs itself to 
nature, we may express the matter thus: Genius is the innate mental 
disposition (ingentum) through which nature gives the rule to art. 


We can prove 


a beautiful arts 
must necessarily he.cansidered as arts of genius. 


The concept of beautiful art does not permit the judgment upon 
the beauty of a product to be derived from any rule which has a con- 


cept as its determining ground, and therefore has at its basis a concept 
of the way in which the product is possible. Therefore beautiful art 
cannot itself devise the rule according to which it can bring about its 
product. But since at the same time a product can never be called art 
without some precedent rule, nature in the subject must (by the har- 
mony of its faculties) give the rule to art; i.e. beautiful art is only pos- 


sible as a product of genius. \2Q6 


We thus see (1) that genius is a talent for producing that for 
which no definite rule can be given; it is not a mere aptitude for what 
can be learned by a rule. Hence originality must be its first property. 
(2) But since it also can produce original nonsense, its products must 
be models, i.e. exemplary, and they consequently ought not to spring 
fromillinitation, but must serve as a standard or rule of judgment for 
others. (3) It cannot describe or indicate scientifically how it brings 
about its products, but it gives the rule just as nature does. Hence the 
author es does not 
know himself how he has come by his ideas; and he has not the power 
to devise the like at pleasure or in accordance with a plan, and to 
communicate it ta others in precepts that will enable them to produce 
similar products. (ie 
| 
a MERE 
ENN (4) Nature, by the medium of genius, does not prescribe rules 
to science but to art, 


Of the Relation of Genius to Taste 


For judging of beautiful objects as such, taste is requisite; but for 
beautiful art, i.e. for the production of such objects, genius is requisite. 


| o By taste the artist 
estimates his work after he has exercised and corrected it by manifold 
examples from art or nature, and after many, often toilsome, attempts 
to content himself he finds that form which satisfies him. Hence this 
form is not, as it were, a thing of inspiration or the result of a free 
swing of the mental powers, but of a slow and even painful process of 
improvement, by which he seeks to render it adequate to his thought, 
without detriment to the freedom of the play of his powers. 


IBT 


Of the Combination of Taste with Genius in the 
Products of Beautiful Art 


To ask whether it is xaore important for the things of beautiful art that 
genius or taste should be displayed is the same as to ask whether in 
it more depends on imagination or on judgment. Now since in respect 
of the first an art is rather said to be full of spirit, but only deserves to 
be called a beautiful axt on account of the second, this latter is at least, 
as its indispensable condition (conditio Sine qud non), the most im- 
portant thing to which one has to look in the judging of art as beauti- 
ful art. Abundance and originality of ideas are less necessary to beauty 
than the accordance of the imagination in its freedom with the con- 
formity to law of the understanding. For all the abundance of the 
former produces in lawless freedom nothing but nonsense; on the 
other hand, the judgment is the faculty by which it is adjusted to 
the understanding. | 
Taste, like the judgment in general, is the discipline (or training) 
of genius; it clips its wings, it makes 1t cultured and polished; but, at 
the same time, it gives guidance as to where and how far it may ex- 
tend itself if it is to remain purposive. And while it brings clearness 
and order into the multitude of the thoughts [of genius], it makes 
the ideas susceptible of being permanently and, at the same time, uni- 
versally assented to, and capable of being followed by others, and of 
an ever progressive culture. If, then, in the conflict of these two prop- 
erties in a product something must be sacrificed, it should be rather 
on the side of genius; and the judgment, which in the things of beau- 
tiful art gives its decision from its own proper principles, will rather 
sacrifice the freedom and wealth of the imagination than permit any- 
thing prejudicial to the understanding. 
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L Emt 
(orined) 
The Sublime 


THE ANALYSIS OF SUBLIMITY 


The Contrast Between Beauty and Sublimity 
[The sublime, in contrast with beauty, is ill-adapted to our faculties of 
imagination and understanding. Because the sublime object is unbounded, 
and because we cannot comprehend it with our sensible faculties, we can 
grasp it only through a higher, supersensible faculty, namely, reason.] 
The Beautiful and the Sublime agree in this, that both please in them- 
selves. Further, neither presupposes a judgment of sense nor a judgment 
logically determined, but a judgment of reflection. Consequently, the 
satisfaction belonging to them does not depend on a sensation, as in the 
case of the Pleasant, nor on a definite concept, as in the case of the Good. ... 


But there are also remarkable differences between the two. The Beautitul 
in nature is connected with the form of the object, which consists in having 
[definite] boundaries. The Sublime, on the other hand, is to be found in a 
formless object, so far as in it or by occasion of it boundlessness is repre- 


sented, and yet its totality is also present to thought. 


But the inner and most important distinction between the Sublime and 
Beautiful is, certainly, as follows. ... Natural beauty (which is independent) 
b rings with it a purposiveness in its form by which the object seems to be, 
as it were, preadapted to our Judgment, and thus constitutes in itself an 
object of satisfaction. On the other hand, that which excites in us, without 
any reasoning about it, but in the mere apprehension of it, the feeling of 
the sublime may appear as regards its form to violate purpose in respect 
of the Judgment, to be unsuited to our presentative faculty, and, as it were, 
to do violence to the Imagination; and yet it is judged to be only the more 
sublime. | 
Now, we may: see from this that in general we express ourselves incorrectly 
if we call any object of nature sublime, although we can quite correct] 
call many objects of nature beautiful. y 


The Dynamically Sublime 


[When an object is so mighty in power that we feel helpless before it, we 
take refuge in the sense that we can retain our spiritual independence and 
integrity even in the face of the greatest powers of brute nature.] 
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MAT” . SUBLIME 
Ce CH 1) 


Bold, overhanging, and, as it were, threatening rocks; clouds piled up in 
the sky, moving with lightning flashes and thunder peals; volcanoes in all 
their violence of destruction; hurricanes with their track of devastation; 
the boundless ocean in a state of tumult; the lofty waterfall of a mighty 
river, and such like; these exhibit our faculty of resistance as insignificantly 
small in comparison with their misht- But the sight of them is the more 
attractive, the more fearful it is, provided only that we are in security; 


and we willingly call these objects sublime, because they raise the energies 
of the soul above their accustomed height, and discover in us a faculty 


. e. e. . . e Ey, 
of resistance of a quite different kind, which gives us courage to measur 
ourselves against the apparent almightiness of nature. : 


The Mathematically Sublime 


[When an object is so great in size that sense and imagination cannot grasp 
it, this failure evokes the activity of reason. We enjoy the sense that, im- 
measurably great though the object be, we can conceive something still 
greater. The beholder feels that as a rational being he is superior even to 
the greatest natural object.] 


The foregoing explanation can be thus expressed: the sublime is that in 
comparison with which everything else is small. Here we easily see that 
nothing can be given in nature, however great it is judged by us to be, 
which could not if considered in another relation be reduced to the infinitely 
small; and conversely there is nothing so small, which does not admit of 
extension by our Imagination to the greatness of a world, if compared with 
still smaller standards. Telescopes have furnished us with abundant material 
for making the first remark, microscopes for the second. Nothing, therefore, 
which can be an object of the senses is, considered on this basis, to be called 
sublime. But because there is in our Imagination a striving toward infinite 
progress, and in our Reason a claim for absolute totality, regarded as a real 
Idea, therefore this very inadequateness for that Idea in our faculty for 
estimating the magnitude of things of sense, excites in us the feeling of a 
supersensible faculty. And it is not. the. object of sense, but the use which 
the Judgment naturally makes of certain objects on behalf of this latter 
feeling, that is absolutely great; and in comparison every other use is small. 
Consequently, it is the state of mind produced by a certain representation 
with which the reflective Judgment is occupied, and not the Object, that is 
to be called sublime. | 

We can therefore append to the preceding formulas explaining the 
sublime this other: the sublime is that, the mere ability to think which, 
shows a faculty of the mind surpassing every standard of Sense... . 
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stie Pr Tto ac entemalatigh. 
Aesthetic experience is a mode of cognition by direct apprehension and 
it consists of focusing awareness upon whatever is presented to the 
senses. It is a basic form of mental activity in so far as sensory awareness 
is fundamental to all our dealings with the world in which our lives are 
fated to be spent. We can only manipulate our environment to our 
needs and desires, whether physically or in thought, and we can only 
adapt our needs and desires to obduracies of the environment, to the 
extent that we become directly acquainted with it through our organs 
of sense. Sensuous awareness is the first step out from imprisonment 
within the solitariness which is the first penalty of individual existence, 
and from this step all else follows. Aesthetic experience is an amplifi- 
cation and an intensification of sensuous awareness. In everyday life we 
indulge awareness in the service of our practical interests but we allow 
it little latitude beyond that point. Aesthetic experience occurs when we 
pause in the stream of our practical and theoretical concerns to indulge 
awareness of some presentation and dwell upon it for its own sake. It is 
a mode of percipience by which our awareness of the world presented 
to sensation is expanded and made more vivid. 
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SUSANNE K. LANGER was born in New York City, of 
German-born parents. She attended a French school in New 
York, then studied for her A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees at 
Radcliffe College, with one semester's study at the University 
of Vienna. She remained at Radcliffe as Tutor in Philosophy for 
fifteen years, even while teaching occasicnal courses at Welles- 
ley and Smith. She has also taught at the University of Delaware 
and at New York University. Since 1945 she has been teaching 
at Columbia University. 

The backbone of her philcsophical education above the un- 
dergraduate level, Mrs. Langer says, consists of ten years’ 
enthusiastic study cf symbolic logic. To this period belongs the 
Introduction to Symbolic Logic (1937). Yet the thoughts devel- 
oped in Philosophy in a New Key (1942), go further back; many 
of them found their first expression in The Practice of Philoso- 
phy (1930). In that book, Mrs. Langer says, "the problem of 
methodology which was (and still is) in academic vogue, and 
the conflict of 'isms' that seems to be every student's chief in- 
heritance, still predominated over the ideas that were in the 
making, and which were to reach their real development only 
through the liberation of mind that comes from training in logic: 
the growth of abstractive techniques and imagination.” Mrs. 
Langer is now intensively at work on a new book on the phil- 
osophy of art under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
through Columbia University. 
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> This artistic import is what painters, sculptors, and poets 
express through their depiction of objects or events. Its se- 
"antic is the play of lines, masses, colors, textures in plastic 


arts, or the play of images, the tension and release of ideas, 
the speed and arrest, ring and rhyme of words in poetry— 
i lin caila tt alodia? aod ad aaben 


vied 





Artistic expression is what these media wil ( convey? and I 
strongly suspect, though I am not ready to assert it dogmati- 
cally, that the import of artistic expression is broadly the same 
in all arts as it is in music—the verbally ineffable, yet not in- 
expressible law of vital experience, the pattern of affective and 
sentient being. This is the “content” of what we perceive as 
"beautiful form"; and this formal element is the artist's 
"idea" which is conveyed by every great work. It is this which 
so-called "abstract art" seeks to abstract by defying the model 
or dispensing with it altogether; and which music above all 
arts can reveal, unobscured by adventitious literal meanings. 
That is presumably what Walter Pater meant by his much-de- 
bated dictum, “AIl art aspires to the condition of music." 10 
This does not mean, however, that music achieves the aim 
of artistic expression more fully than other arts. An ideal con- 
dition is its asset, not a supreme attainment, and it is this con- 
dition for which the other arts must strive, whereas music finds 
it fulfilled from the first stage in which it may be called an 
art at all. Its artistic mission is more visible because it is not 
obscured by meanings belonging to the represented object 
rather than to the form that is made in its image. But the ar- 
tistic 772 port of a musical composition is not therefore greater 
or more perfectly formulated than that of a picture, a poem, or 
a work that approaches perfection as closely after its 
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Ist ed. 1873), p. 1 
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—>> Anyone who has worked in more than one medium probably 
can testify to the sameness of the “aesthetic emotion” accom- 
panying creation in the various arts. But I suspect that this 
characteristic excitement, so closely wedded to original con- 
ception and inner vision, is not the source, but the effect, of 
artistic labor, the personal emotive experience of revelation, 
insight, mental power, which an adventure in "implicit under- 
standing" inspires. It has often been stated that it is the same 

X emotion which overtakes a mathematician as he ‘constructs a 
convincing and elegant proof; and this is the beatitude which 
Spinoza, who knew it well, called "the intellectual love of 

| God.” Something like it is begotten in appreciation of art, too, 
the fact that the difference is one of degree makes it plausible 

that the emotion springs from the one activity which the artist 
and the beholder's share in unequal parts—the comprehension 
of an unspoken idea. In the artist this activity must be sus- 
tained, complete, and intense; his intellectual excitement is 
often at fever pitch. The idea is his own, and if he loses his 
command of it, confused by the material or distracted by press- 
ing irrelevancies, there is no symbol to hold it for him. His 
mind is apt to be furiously active while an artistic conception 
takes shape. To the beholder the work is offered as a constant 
source of an insight he attains gradually, more or less clearly, 
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perhaps never.in logical completeness; and although his men- 
tal experience also wakens the characteristic emotion, variously 
called "feeling of beauty," aesthetic emotion," and "aesthetic 
pleasure," he knows nothing like the exhilaration and tense 
excitement of an artist before his pristine marble or clay, his 
unmarked canvas or paper, as the new work dawns in his brain. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that this emotion which one really 
has in producing or contemplating an artistic composition 
should become confused with the content of the work, since 
that content is itself emotive. If there is feeling in the work, 
and both artist and spectator experience a feeling, and more- 
over the artist has more of a feeling than the spectator, would 
it not take a very careful thinker to refrain from jumping to 
the conclusion that the emotion embodied in the form is felt 
by the artist before he begins his work, is "expressed" in the 
process of creating as it might be in shouting or weeping, and 
is sympathetically felt by the audience? Yet I believe the 
"aesthetic emotion" and the emotional content of a work of 


art are two very different things; the "aesthetic emotion 
springs from an intellectual triumph, from overcoming bar- 


ally "unspeakable" realities; but the emotive content of the 
work is apt to be something much deeper than any intellectual 
experience, more essential, pre-rational, and vital, something 
of the life-rhythms we share with all growing, hungering, 
moving and fearing creatures: the ultimate realities them- 
selves, the central facts of our brief, sentient existence. 
“Aesthetic pleasure,” then, is akin to (though not identical 
with) the satisfaction of discovering truth. It is the character- 
-istic reaction to a well-known, but usually ill-defined, phenom- 
enon called "artistic truth" —swell-known to all artists, creative 
or appreciative, but so ill-defined by most epistemologists that 
it has become their favorite aversion. Yet truth is so intimately 
related to symbolism that if we recognize two radically differ- 
ent types of symbolic expression we should logically look for 
two distinct meanings of truth; and if both symbolic modes 
ase rational enough, both senses of truth should be definable 
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THE LIVE CREATURE 


Y ONE of the ironic perversities that often attend the course 

of affairs, the existence of the works of art upon which forma- 
tion of an esthetic theory depends has become an obstruction to 
theory about them. For one reason, these works are products that 
exist externally and physically. In common conception, the work 
of art is often identified with the building, book, painting, or 
statue in its existence apart from human experience. Since the 
actual work of art is what the product does with and in experience, 
the result is not favorable to understanding. In addition, the very 
perfection of some of these products, the prestige they possess 
because of a long history of unquestioned admiration, creates 
conventions that get in the way of fresh insight. When an art 
product once attains classic status, it somehow becomes isolated 
from the human conditions under which it was brought into being 
and from the human consequences it engenders in actual life- 
experience. 

When artistic objects are separated from both conditions 
of origin and operation in experience, a wall is built around them / 
that renders almost opaque their general significance, with which 
esthetic theory deals. Art is remitted to a separate realm, where 
it is cut off from that association with the materials and aims of 
every other form of human effort, undergoing, and achievement. 
A primary task is thus imposed upon one who undertakes to write 
upon the philosophy of the fine arts. This task is to restore con- 
tinuity between the refined and intensified forms of experience 
that are works of art dnd the everyday events, doings, and suffer- 
ings that are universally recognized to constitute experience. 
Mountain peaks.do not float-unsupported; they do-not-even just 
rest upon the earth. They are the earth in one of its manifest oper- 
ations. It is the business of those who are concerned with the 
theory of the earth, geographers and geologists, to make this fact 
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evident in its various implications. The theorist who would deal 
philosophically with fine art has a like task to accomplish. 

If one is willing to grant this position, even if only by way 
of temporary experiment, he will see that there follows a. conclu-. 
sion at first sight surprising. In order to understand the meaning 
of artistic products, we have to forget them for a time, to turn 
aside from them and have recourse to the ordinary forces and 
conditions of experience that we do not usually regard as esthetic. 
We must arrive at the theory of art by means of a detour. For 
theory is concerned with understanding, insight, not without ex- 
clamations of admiration, and stimulation of that emotional out- 
burst often called appreciation. It is quite possible to enjoy flowers 
in thelr colored form and delicate fragrance without knowing any- 
thing about plants theoretically. But if one sets out to understand 
the flowering of plants, he is committed to finding out something . 
_ about the interactions of soil, air, water and sunlight that con- 
dition the growth of plants. 

By common consent, the Parthenon is a great work of 
art. Yet it has esthetic standing only as the work becomes an 
experience for a human being. And, if one is to go beyond per- 
sonal enjoyment into the formation of a theory about that large 
republic of art of which the building is one member, one has to 
be willing at some point in his reflections to turn from it to the 
bustling, arguing, acutely sensitive Athenian citizens, with civic 
sense identified with a civic religion, of whose experience ‘the 
temple was an expression, and who built it not as a work of art 
but as a civic commemoration. The turning to them is as human 
beings who had needs that were a demand for the building and 
that were carried to fulfillment in it; it is not an examination 
such as might be carried on by a sociologist in search for material 
relevant to his purpose. The one who sets. out to theorize about 
the esthetic experience embodied in the. Parthenon must realize 
in thought what the people into whose lives it entered had in 
common, as creators and as those who were satisfied with it, with 
people in our own homes and on our own streets. | 

. In.order. to-.understand-the esthetic in its ültimate and 
approved forms, one must begin with it in the raw; in the events 
and scenes that hold the attentive eye and ear of man, arous- 
ing his interest and affording him enjoyment as he looks and 
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listens: the sights that hold the crowd—the fire-engine rushing 
by; the machines excavating enormous holes in the earth; the 
human-fly climbing the steeple-side; the men perched high in air 
on girders, throwing and catching red-hot bolts. The sources of 
art in human experience will be learned by him who sees how 
the tense grace of the ball-player infects the onlooking crowd; 
who notes the delight of the housewife in tending her plants, and 
the intent interest of her goodman in tending the patch of green 
in front of the house; the zest of the spectator in poking the wood 
burning on the hearth and in watching the darting flames and 
crumbling coals. These people, if questioned as to the reason for 
their actions, would doubtless return reasonable answers. The 
man who poked the sticks of burning wood would say he did it 
to make the fire burn better; but he is none the less fascinated by 
the colorful drama of change enacted before his eyes and imagina- 
tively partakes in it. He does not remain a cold spectator. What 
Coleridge said of the reader of poetry is true in its way of all who 
are happily absorbed in their activities of mind and body: “The 
reader should be carried forward, not merely or chiefly by the 
mechanical impulse of curiosity, not by a restless desire to arrive 
at the final solution, but by the pleasurable activity of the journey 
itself." | 
The intelligent mechanic engaged in his job, interested in 

doing well and finding satisfaction in his handiwork, caring for 
his materials and tools with genuine affection, is artistically en- 
gaged. The difference between such a worker and the inept and 
careless bungler is as great in the shop as it is in the studio. Often- 
times the product may not appeal to the esthetic sense of those 
who use the product. The fault, however, is oftentimes not so 
much with the worker as with the conditions of the market for 
which his product is designed. Were conditions and opportunities 
different, things as significant to the eye as those produced by 
earlier craftsmen would be made. 

. So extensive and subtly pervasive are the ideas that set 
Art upon a remote pedestal, that many a person would be repelled 
-rather than pleased if-told-that he-enjoyed his casual ‘recreations, 
in part at least, because of their esthetic quality. The arts which 
today have most vitality for the average person are things he 
does not take to be arts: for instance, the movie, jazzed music, 
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the comic strip, and, too frequently, newspaper accounts of love- 
nests, murders, and exploits of bandits. For, when what he knows 
as art is relegated to the museum and gallery, the unconquerable 
impulse towards experiences enjoyable in themselves finds such 
outlet as the daily environment provides. Many a person who 
protests against the museum conception of art, still shares the 
fallacy from which that conception springs. For the popular 
notion comes from a separation of art-from the objects and scenes 
o ordinary experience that many theorists and critics pride 
themselves upon holding and even elaborating. The times when 
select and distinguished objects are closely connected with the 
products of usual vocations are the times when appreciation of 
the former is most rife and most keen. When, because of their 
remoteness, the objects acknowledged by the cultivated to be 
works of fine art seem anemic to the mass of people, esthetic 
hunger is likely to seek the cheap and the vulgar. 
The factors that have glorified fine art by setting it upon 
a far-off pedestal did not arise within the realm of art nor is 
their influence confined to the arts. For many persons an aura 
of mingled awe and unreality encompasses the “spiritual” and 
the “ideal” while “matter” has become by contrast a term of 
depreciation, something to be explained away or apologized for. 
The forces at work are those that have removed religion .as well 
as fine art from the scope of the common or community life. The 
forces have historically produced so many of the dislocations and 
divisions of modern life and thought that art could not escape 
eir influence. We do not have to travel to the ends of the earth 
nor return many millennia in time to find peoples for whom every- 
thing that intensifies the sense of immediate living is an object 
of intense admiration. Bodily scarification, waving feathers, gaudy 
. robes, shining ornaments of gold and silver, of emerald and jade, . 
formed the contents of esthetic arts, and, presumably, without the 
vulgarity of class exhibitionism that attends their analogues today. 
Domestic utensils, furnishings of tent and house, rugs, mats, jars, 
pots, bows, spears, were wrought with such delighted care that 
.today we. hunt. them. out .and..give. them. places .of honor in our 
art museums. Yet in their own time and place, such things were 
enhancements of the processes of everyday life. Instead of being 
elevated to a niche apart, they belonged to display of prowess, the 
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manifestation of group and clan membership, worship of gods, 
feasting and fasting, fighting, hunting, and all the rhythmic 
crises that punctuate the stream of living. | 

Dancing and pantomime, the sources of the art of the 
theater, flourished as part of religious rites and celebrations. 
Musical art abounded in the fingering of the stretched string, the 
beating of the taut skin, the blowing with reeds. Even in the caves, 
human habitations were adorned with colored pictures that kept 
alive to the senses experiences with the animals that were so 
closely bound with the lives of humans. Structures that housed 
their gods and the instrumentalities that facilitated commer 
with the higher powers were wrought with especial fineness. But 
the arts of the drama, music, painting, and architecture thus 
exemplified had no peculiar connection with theaters, galleries, 
museums. They were part of the significant life of an organized 
community. 

The collective life that was manifested in war, worship, 
the forum, knew no division between what was characteristic of 
these places and operations, and the arts that brought color, 
grace, and dignity, into them. Painting and sculpture were organi- 
cally one with architecture, as that was one with the social purpose 
that buildings served. Music and song were intimate parts of 
the rites and ceremonies in which the meaning of group life was 
consummated. Drama was a vital reénactment of the legends and 
history of group life. Not even in Athens can such arts be torn 
loose from this setting in direct experience and yet retain their 
significant character. Athletic sports, as well as drama, celebrated 
and enforced traditions of race and group, instructing the people, 
commemorating glories, and strengthening their civic pride. 

Under such conditions, it is not surprising that the 
Athenian reek: pou A came- to-reflect. erage formed 











IN close dE of the fine arts with daily 
éa would not have occurred to any. one-had-art been 
Yërtiote from the interests of life. For the doctrine did not signify 
that art was a literal copying of objects, but that it reflected the 
emotions and ideas that are associated with the chief institutions 
of social life. Plato felt this connection so strongly that it led him 
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to his idea of the necessity of censorship of poets, dramatists, and 
musicians. Perhaps he exaggerated when he said that a change 
from the Doric to the Lydian mode in music would be the sure 
precursor of civic degeneration. But no contemporary would have © 
doubted that music was an integral part of the ethos and the 
institutions of the community. The idea of “art for art’s sake” | 
would not have been even understood. | 
There must then be historic reasons for the rise of the © 
compartmental conception of fine art. Our present museums and 
alleries to which works of fine art are removed and stor - 
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trate some of the causes that have operated fo segregate art 


“eben 


“instead of finding it an attendant of temple, forum, and other 


forms of associated life. An instructive history gf modern art 
could be written in terms of the formation of the distinctively 
modern institutions of museum and exhibition gallery. I may 
point to a few outstanding facts. Most European museums are, 
among other things, memorials of the rise of nationalism and 
imperialism. Every capital must have its own museum of paint- 


ing, sculpture, etc., devoted in part to exhibiting the greatness of 


its artistic past, and, in other part, to exhibiting the loot gathered 
by its monarchs in conquest of other nations; for instance, the ac- 
cumulations of the spoils of Napoleon that are in the Louvre. They 
testify to the connection between the modern segregation of art 


` and nationalism and militarism. Doubtless this connection has 


served at times a useful purpose, as in the case of Japan, who, 
when she was in the process of westernization, saved much of her 
art treasures by nationalizing the temples that contained them. 
The growth of capitalism has been a powerful influence in 
the development of the museum as the proper home for works of 
art, and in the promotion of the idea that they are apart from the 
fommon lig. The-WozveGUx niches, who are an Important’ by=- 
product of the capitalist system, have felt especially bound to 
surround themselves with works of fine art which, being rare, are 
also costly. Generally speaking, the typical collector is the typical 
capitalist. For evidence of good standing in the realm of higher 
culture, he amasses paintings, statuary, and artistic bijoux, as his 


-stocks-and bonds cértify to his standing in the economic world. 


Not merely individuals, but communities and nations, put 
their cultural good taste in evidence by building opera houses, 
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galleries, and museums. These show that a community is not 
wholly absorbed in material wealth, because it is willing to spend 
its gains in patronage of art. It erects these buildings and ‘col- 
lects their contents as it now builds a cathedral. These things re- 
flect and establish superior cultural status, while their segregation 
from the common life reflects the fact that they are not part of a 
native and spontaneous culture. They are a kind of counterpart 
of a holier-than-thou attitude, exhibited not toward persons as 
such but toward the interests and occupations that absorb most 
of the community's time and energy. 

Modern industry and commerce have an international 
scope. The contents of galleries and museums testify to the growth 
of economic cosmopolitanism. The mobility of trade and of popu- 
lations, due to the economic system, has weakened or destroyed 
the connection between works of art and the genius loci of which 
they were once the natural expression. As works of art have lost fil 

[UE 





their indigenous status, they have acquired à n é—that of 
-Hne art and nothing else:-Moreover, works of 
art are now produced, like otter articles, for sale in the market. 
Economic patronage by wealthy and powerful individuals has at 
many times played a part in the encouragement of artistic pro- 
duction. Probably many a savage tribe had its Maecenas. But 
now even that much of intimate social connection is lost in the 
impersonality of a world market. Objects that were in the past 
valid and significant because of their place in the life of a com- 
munity now function in isolation from the conditions of their 
origin. By that fact they are also set apart from common experi- 
ence, and serve as insignia of taste and certificates of special 
culture. 








He 


Even to readers who are auversely inclined to what has 
been said, the implications of the statements that have been 
made may be useful in defining the nature of the problem: that 

; gramos pum t HP erani cg p B A B SEE T EAST nr 
of recovering the Continuity of esthetic experience with normal 
processes of living. 


theory will be arrived at by a detour; by going back to experi- 
ence of the common or mill run of things to discover the esthetic 
quality such experience possesses. Theory can start with and 
from acknowledged works of art only when-the. esthetic is already. 
compartmentalized, or-orily when works of art are set in a niche 
apart instead of being celebrations, recognized as such, of the 
things of ordinary experience. Even a crude experience, if au- 
thentically an experience, is more fit to give a clue to the intrinsic 
nature of esthetic experience than is an object already set apart 
from any other mode of experience. Following this clue we can. 
discover how the work of art develops and accentuates what is 
characteristically valuable in things of everyday enjoyment. The 
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The Nature of Beauty 
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The Differentia of Aesthetic Pleasure 
Not Its Disinterestedness 


HE DISTINCTION between pleasure and the sense of beauty has some- 
"aos been said to consist in the unselfishness of aesthetic satisfaction. 
In other pleasures, it is said, we gratify our senses and passions; in the 
contemplation of beauty we are raised above ourselves, the passions are 
silenced and we are happy in the recognition of a good that we do not 
seek to possess. The painter does not look at a spring of water with the 
eyes of a thirsty man, nor at a beautiful woman with those of a satyr. 
The difference lies, it is urged, in the impersonality of the enjoyment. 
But this distinction is one of intensity and delicacy, not of nature, and 
it seems satisfactory only to the least aesthetic minds.! 

In the second place, the supposed disinterestedness of aesthetic de- 
lights is not very fundamental. Appreciation of a picture is not identical 
with the desire to buy it, but it is, or ought to be, closely related and 
preliminary to that desire. The beauties of nature and of the plastic arts 
are not consumed by being enjoyed; they retain all the efficacy to 
impress a second beholder. But this circumstance is accidental, and those 
aesthetic objects which depend upon change and are exhausted in time, 
as are all performances, are things the enjoyment of which is an object 
of rivalry and is coveted as much as any other pleasure. And even plastic 
beauties can often not be enjoyed except by a few, on account of the 
necessity of travel or other difficulties of access, and then this aesthetic 
enjoyment is as selfishly pursued as the rest. 

The truth which the theory is trying to state seems rather to be that 
when w2 seek aesthetic pleasures we have no further pleasure in mind; 
that we do not mix up the satisfactions of vanity and proprietorship 
with the delight of contemplation. This is true, but it is true at bottom 
of all pursuits and enjoyments. Every real pleasure is in one sense dis- 
interested. It is not sought with ulterior motives, and what fills the mind 
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body. The claim to universality is, according to this doctrine, the 


essence of the aesthetic; what makes the perception of beauty a judgment: 


rather than a sensation. All aesthetic precepts would be impossible, and 
all criticism arbitrary and subjective, unless we admit a paradoxical 
universality in our judgment, the philosophical implications of which we 
may then go on to develop. But we are fortunately not required to 
enter the labyrinth into which this method leads; there is a much simpler 
and clearer way of studying such questions, which is to challenge and 
analyse the assertion before us and seek its basis in human nature. Be- 
fore this is done, we should run the risk of expanding a natural mis- 
conception or inaccuracy of thought into an inveterate and pernicious 
prejudice by making it the centre of an elaborate construction. 

That the claim of universality is such a natural inaccuracy will not 
be hard to show. There is notoriously no great agreement upon aesthetic 
matters; and such agreement as there is, is based upon similarity of origin, 
nature and circumstance among men, a similarity which, where it exists, 
pee to bring about identity in all judgments and feelings. It is un- 
- meaningful to say that what is beautiful to one man ought to be beauti- 
ful to another. If their senses are the same, their associations and 
dispositions similar, then the same thing will certainly be beautiful to 
both. If their natures are different, the form which to one will be en- 
trancing will be to another even invisible, because his classifications and 
discriminations in perception will be different, and he may see a 
hideous detached fragment or a shapeless aggregate of things, in what to 
another is a perfect whole—so entirely are the unities of objects unities 
of function and use. It is absurd to say that what is invisible to a given 
being ought to seem beautiful to him. Evidently this obligation of recog- 
nizing the same qualities is conditioned by the possession of the same 
faculties. But no two men have exactly the same faculties, nor can things 
have for any two exactly the same values. 

What is loosely expressed by saying that any one ought to see this or 
that beauty is that he would see it if his disposition, training, or attention 
were what our ideal demands for him; and our ideal of what anyone 
Should be has complex but discoverable sources. We take, for instance, 
a certain pleasure in having our own judgments supported by those of 
others; we are intolerant, if not of the existence of a nature different 
from our own, at least of its expression in words and judgments. We are 
confirmed or made happy in our doubtful opinions by seeing them ac- 
cepted universally. We are unable to find the basis of our taste in our 
own experience and therefore refuse to look for it there. If we were 
sure of our ground, we should be willing to acquiesce in the naturally 
. different feelings and ways of others, as a man who is conscious of speak- 
~ ing his language with the accent of the capital confesses its arbitrariness 
with gaiety, and is pleased and interested in the variations of it he 
Observes in provincials; but the provincial is always zealous to show that 
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he has reason and ancient authority to justify his oddities. So people who 
have no sensations, and do not know why they judge, are always trying 
to show that they judge by universal reason. 

Thus the frailty and superficiality of our own judgments cannot brook 
contradiction. We abhor another man’s doubt when we cannot tell him 
why we ourselves believe. Our ideal of other men tends therefore to 
include the agreement of their judgments with our own; and although 
we might acknowledge the fatuity of this demand in regard to natures 
very different from the human, we may be unreasonable enough to re. 
quire that all races should admire the same style of architecture, and all 
ages the same poets. 

The greatactual jinity of human taste within the range of conventional 
history helps the pretension. But in principle it is untenable. Nothing 
has less to do with the real merit of a work of imagination than the ca- 
pacity of all men to appreciate it; the true test is the degree and kind 
of satisfaction it can give to him who appreciates it most. The symphony 
would lose nothing if half mankind had always been deaf, as nine-tenths 
of them actually are to the intricacies of its harmonies; but it would 
have lost much if no Beethoven had existed. And more: incapacity to 
appreciate certain types of beauty may be the condition sine qua non 
for the appreciation of another kind; the greatest capacity both for 
enjoyment and creation is highly specialized and exclusive, and hence 
the greatest ages of art have often been strangely intolerant. 
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The Differentia of Aesthetic Pleasure: Its Obj ectification 


There is, however, something more in the claim to universality in 
aesthetic judgments than the desire to generalize our own opinions. 
There is the expression of a curious but well-known psychological phe- 
nomenon, viz., the transformation of an element of sensation into the 
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quality of a thing. If we say that other men should see the beauties we : 

see, it is because we think those beauties are in the object, like its colour, eee 

proportion, or size. Our judgment appears to us merely the perception 

and discovery of an external existence, of the real excellence that is 

without. But this notion is radically absurd and contradictory. Beauty, 

as we have seen, is a value; it cannot be conceived as an independent 

existence which affects our senses and which we consequently perceive. — 

It exists in perception, and cannot exist otherwise. À beauty not per- | 

ceived is a pleasure not felt, and a contradiction. But modern philosophy 

has taught us to say the same thing of every element of the perceived | 

world; all are sensations; and their grouping into objects imagined to be | 

permanent and external is the work of certain habits of our intelligence. | 

We should be incapable of surveying or retaining the diffused experi- | 

ences of life, unless we organized and classified them, and out of the | 
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chaos of impressions framed the world of conventional and recognizable 
ein 
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eal and as the quality of a substance, am 
wpuffice to explgin the order of our experiences. All the rest, 
Ware relegate to the subjective sphere, as merely effects upon ot 
Y fand appa Ent or secondary qualities of the object. $ 
™ But t¥is distinction has only a practical justification. Convenience’ 
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-— This animistic and mythological habit of thought still holds its own 
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je"objedive is grrr sincg they afe 
pao ac ofc ifice o (fous DIT whifh we separate concept fror 
The qualities which we now conceive to belong to real objects are for 
the most part images of sight and touch. One of the first classes of 
effects to be treated as secondary were naturally pleasures and pains, 
since it could commonly conduce very little to intelligent and successful 
action to conceive our pleasures and pains as resident in objects. But 
emotions are essentially capable of objectification, as well as impressions 
of sense; and one may well believe that a primitive and inexperienced 
consciousness would rather people the world with ghosts of its own 
terrors and passions than with projections of those luminous and 
mathematical concepts which as yet it could hardly have formed. 





at the confines of knowledge, where mechanical explanations are not 
found. In ourselves, where nearness makes observation difficult, in the 
intricate chaos of animal and human life, we still appeal to the efficacy 


Of will and ideas, as also in the remote night of cosmic and religious 


problems. But in all the intermediate realm of vulgar day, where me- 
chanical science has made progress, the inclusion of emotional or passion- 
ate elements in the concept of the reality would be now an extravagance. 
Hence our idea of things is composed exclusively of perceptual elements, 
of the ideas of form and of motion. | 

The beauty of objects, however, forms an exception to this rule. 
Beauty is an emotional element, a pleasure of ours, which nevertheless 
we regard as a quality of things. But we are now prepared to understand 
the nature of this exception. It is the survival of a tendency originally 
universal to make every effect of a thing upon us as a constituent of its 
conceived nature. The scientific idea of a thing is a great abstraction 
from the mass of perceptions and reactions which that thing produces; 
the aesthetic idea ‘is less abstract, since it retains the emotional reaction, 
the pleasure of the perception, as an integral part of the conceived thing. 

Nor is it hard to find the ground of this survival in the sense of beauty 
of an objectification of feeling elsewhere extinct. Most of the pleasures 
which objects cause are easily distinguished and separated from the per- 
ception of the object; the object has to be applied to a.particular organ, 
like the palate, or swallowed like wine, or used and operated upon in 
some way before the pleasure arises. The cohesion is therefore slight 
between the pleasure and the other associated elements of sense; the 
pleasure is separated in time from the perception, or it is localized in a 
different organ, and consequently is at once recognised as an effect and 
not as a quality of the object. But when the process of perception itself 
is pleasant, as it may easily be, when the intellectual operation, by 
which the elements of sense are associated and projected, and the con- 
cept of the form and substance of the thing produced is naturally de 
lightful, then we have a pleasure intimately bound up in the thing, 
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inseparable from its character and constitution, the seat of which in us 
is the same as the seat of the perception. We naturally fail, under these 
circumstances, to separate the pleasure from the other objectifed feel. 
ings. It becomes, like them, a quality of the object, which we distinguish 
from pleasures not so incorporated in the perception of things, by 
giving it the name of beauty. 


The Definition of Beauty 


We have now reached our definition of beauty, which, in the terms of (2 g 
our successive analysis and narrowing of the conception, f» value positive 
intrinsic; and objectified. Or, in less technical language, Beauty 1i 
pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing. 
iş definition -is intended to sum up a variety of distinctions and 

identifications which should perhaps be here more explicitly set down. 
Beauty is a value, that is, it is not a perception of a matter of fact or 
of a relation: it is an emotion, an affection of our volitional and ap- l 

ciative nature. An object cannot be beautiful if it can give pleasure | ph 
(o nobody: a beauty to which all men were forever indifferent is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

In the second place, this value is positive, it is the sense of the 
presence of something good, or (in the case of ugliness) of its absence. 
It is never the perception of a positive evil, it is never a negative value. 
That we are endowed with the sense of beauty is a pure gain which 
brings no evil with it. When the ugly ceases to be amusing or merely P, E 
uninteresting and becomes disgusting, it becomes indeed a positive evil: | ee 
but a moral and practical, not an aesthetic one. In aesthetics that saying 
is true—often so disingenuous in ethics—that evil is nothing but the f 
absence of good: for even the tedium and vulgarity of an existence 
without beauty is not itself ugly so much as lamentable and degrading. 
The absence of aesthetic goods is a moral evil: the aesthetic evil is 
merely relative, and means less of aesthetic good than was expected at 
the place and time. No form in itself gives pain, although some forms ut 
‘give pain by caus:ng a shock of surprise even when they are really beauti- 
ful: as if a mother found a fine bull pup in her child’s cradle, when her 
pain would not be aesthetic in its nature. Po~ 

Further, this pleasure must not be in the consequence of the utility T 
of the object or event, but in its immediate perception; in other words, mee 
beauty is an ultimate good, something that gives satisfaction to a natural 
function, to some fundamental need or capacity of our minds. Beauty 
is therefore a positive value that is intrinsic; it is a pleasure. These two 
circumstances sufficiently separate the sphere of aesthetics from that of 

‘tics. Moral values are generally negative, and always remote. Morality 
nas to do with the avoidance of evil an :t:? pursuit of good: aesthetics 
only with enjoyment. 
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Finally, the pleasures.of. sense .are distinguished from the perception 


- of beauty, as sensation in general is distinguished from perception; by 


the objectification of the elements and their appearance as qualities 
rather of things than of consciousness. The passage from sensation to 
perception is gradual, and the path may be sometimes retraced: so it is 


. with beauty and the pleasures of sensation. There is no sharp line 


between them, but it depends upon the degree of objectivity my feeling 
has attained at the moment whether I say “It pleases me,” or “It is 
beautiful.” If I am self-conscious and critical, I shall probably use one 
phrase; if I am impulsive and susceptible, the other. The more remote, 
interwoven, and inextricable the pleasure is, the more objective it will 
appear; and the union of two pleasures often makes one beauty. In 
Shakespeare's LIVth sonnet are these words: 


g O How much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumèd tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer's breath their maskéd buds discloses. 

But, for their beauty only is their show, 

They live unwooed and unrespected fade; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so: 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 


One added ornament, we see, turns the deep dye, which was but show 
and mere sensation before, into an element of beauty and reality; and 
as truth is here the co-operation of perceptions, so beauty is the co- 
operation of pleasures. If colour, form, and motion are hardly beautiful 
without the sweetness of the odour, how much more necessary would 
they be for the sweetness itself to become a beauty! If we had the 
perfume in a flask, no one would think of calling it beautiful: it would 
give us too detached and controllable a sensation. There would be 
no object in which it could be easily incorporated. But let it float from 
the garden, and it will add another sensuous charm to objects simul- 
taneously recognized, and help to make them beautiful. Thus beauty is 
constituted by the objectification of pleasure. It is pleasure objectified. 
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Introduction 1119 
(trans. 1784) 


You said it, my good knight! There ought to be laws to 
protect the body of acquired knowledge. 

Take one of our good pupils, for example: modest and 
diligent, from his earliest grammar classes he's kept a lit- 
tle notebook full of phrases. 

After hanging on the lips of his teachers for twenty 
years, he's managed to build up an intellectual stock in 


——» 


trade; doesn't it belong to him as if it were a house, or 
money? 


Paul Claudel, Le soulier de satin, Day III, Scene ii 


There is an economy of cultural goods, but it has a specific logic. 





Whereas the ideology of charisma regards taste in legitimate culture as 
a gift of nature, scientific observation shows that cultural needs are the 
product of upbringing and education: surveys establish that all cultural 
practices (museum visits, concert- -going, reading etc.), ), and preferences 1 in 
literature, painting or music, are closely linked to educational level 
(measured by qualifications or length of schooling) and secondarily to 
social origin. The.relative weight of home background and of formal 
education (the effectiveness and duration of which are closely dependent 
on social origin) varies according to the extent to which the different 
cultural practices are recognized and taught by the educational system, 
and the influence of social origin is strongest—other things being 
equal—in 'extra-curricular' and avant-garde culture(To the socially recog- 
nized hierarchy of the arts, and within each of them, of genres, schools or 
periods, corresponds a social hierarchy of the consumers) This predisposes 
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tastes to function as markers of ‘class’. The manner in which culture has 
been acquired lives on in the manner of using it: the importance attached 
to manners can be understood once it is seen that it is these imponder- 
ables of practice which distinguish the different—and ranked—modes of 
culture acquisition, early or late, domestic or scholastic, and the classes of 
individuals which they characterize (such as ‘pedants’ and mondains). 
Culture also has its titles of nobility—awarded by the educational 
system—and its pedigrees, measured by seniority in admission to the 
nobility. 

The definition of cultural nobility is the stake in a struggle which has 
gone on unceasingly, from the seventeenth century to the present day, 
between groups differing in their ideas of culture and of the legitimate 
relation to culture and to works of art, and therefore differing in the 
conditions of acquisition of which these dispositions are the product.’ 
Even in the classroom, the dominant definition of the legitimate way of 
appropriating culture and works of art favours those who have had early 
access to legitimate culture, in a cultured household, outside of scholastic 
disciplines, since even within the educational system it devalues scholarly 


knowledge and interpretation as ‘scholastic’ or even ‘pedantic’ in favour 
of direct experience and simple delight. = = 0 00000000 

The logic of what is sometimes called, in typically ‘pedantic’ language, 
the ‘reading’ of a work of art, offers an objective basis for this opposition. 
Consumption is, in this case, a stage in a process of communication, that 


is, an act of deciphering, decoding, which presupposes practical or ex- 
plicit mastery of a cipher or code. In a sense, one can say t at the capacity 
to see (vorr) is a function of the knowledge (savoir), or concepts, that is, 
the words, that are available to name visible things, and which are, as it 
were, programmes for perception. A work of art has meaning and interest 
only for someone who possesses the cultural competence, that is, the 
code, into which it is encoded. The conscious or unconscious implemen- 
tation of explicit or implicit [schemes of perception and_appreciati 
which constitutes pictorial or musical culture.is the hidden condition for 
recognizing the styles characteristic of a period, a school or an author, 
and, more generally, for the familiarity with the internal logic of works 
that aesthetic enjoyment presupposes.(A beholder who lacks the specific 
code feels lost in a chaos of sounds and rhythms, colours and lines, with- 
out rhyme or reason. Not having learnt to adopt the adequate disposi- 
tion, he stops short at what Erwin Panofsky calls the ‘sensible properties’, 
perceiving a skin as downy or lace-work as delicate, or at the emotional 
resonances aroused by these properties, referring to ‘austere’ colours or a 
‘joyful’ melody. He cannot move from the ‘primary stratum of the 
meaning we can grasp on the basis of our ordinary experience’ to the 
‘stratum of secondary meanings’, i.e., the ‘level of the meaning of what is 
signified’, unless he possesses the concepts which go beyond the sensible 
properties and which identify the specifically stylistic properties of the 
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work.’ Thus the encounter with a work of art is not ‘love at first sight’ as 
is generally supposed, and the act of empathy, Eznfuhlung, which is the 
art-lover’s pleasure, presupposes an act of cognition, a decoding opera- 
tion, which implies che implementation of a cognitive acquirement, a 


4 
cultural code. 






The ‘eye’ is a product of his- 
tory reproduced by education. This is true of the mode of artistic percep- 
tion now accepted as legitimate, that is, the aesthetic disposition, the 
capacity to consider in and for themselves, as form rather than function, 
not only the works designated for such apprehension, i.e., legitimate 
works of art, but everything in the world, including cultural objects 
which are not yet consecrated—such as, at one time, primitive arts, or, 
nowadays, popular photography or kitsch—and natural objects. The 
‘pure’ gaze is a historical invention linked to the emergence of an auton- 
omous field of artistic production, that is, a field capable of imposing its 
own norms on both the production and the consumption of its prod- 
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ucts.? An art which, like all Post-Impressionist painting, is the product of 


an artistic intention which asserts the primacy of the mode of representa- 
tion over the object of representation demands categorically an attention 
to form which previous art only demanded conditionally. 


SS —— n1 Whereas, in 


order to grasp the specificity of the aesthetic judgement, Kant strove to 
distinguish that which pleases from that which gratifies and, more gen- 
erally, to distinguish disinterestedness, the sole guarantor of the specifi- 
cally aesthetic quality of contemplation, from the interest of reason 
which defines the Good, working-class people expect every image to ex- 
plicitly perform a function, if only that of a sign, and their judgements 
make reference, often explicitly, to the norms of morality or agreeable- 
ness. Whether rejecting or praising, their appreciation always has an eth- 


ical basis. 
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Table A.3 Tastes and cultural practices of classes and class fractions 


Opinions on art” 


Doesn't Nice Love the Like Modern arts Do like 
interest but Impres- abstract not just to know who 





Classes me difficult sionists art slapped on painted it 
Working classes 26 62 7 4 32 7 
Craftsmen, small shop- | 
keepers 16 73 5 5 44 2 
Clerical, junior execu- 
tives 17 65 12 7 35 8 
Technicians, primary 
teachers 3 50 26 22 53 14 
New petite bourgeoisie 4 30 32 34 64 13 
Middle classes? 14 56 16 14 45 9 
Industrial and comm. | 
employers 4 51 27 17 42 6 
Executives, engineers 8 27 39 26 -. 55 11 


Professions 0 31 40 29 58 13 
Secondary and higher-ed. | 

teachers, artistic pro- 

ducers 4 14 39 43 75 21 


Upper classes’ 5 31 37 27 55 12 





a. The percentages exclude ‘don’t knows’. 
b. Each respondent was invited to say which of several opinions was closest to his own. 
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Part IV 





Art and Meaning: Origins 
Sacred vs. Profane 
Ritual, Symbols, Religion, Values 
Iconoclasm 
Culture Wars 
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Before art, man created the symbol. "Phe name arose late, the symbol early: it 
appears at the very dawn of man’s urge for expression. [n its first rudimentary 
form, it emerged in the Mousterian era as the trace of Neanderthal man’s 
first attempts at a spiritual organization transcending simple materials and a 
utilitarian existence. Bones engraved with parallel and diagonal lines or with 
red circles have been found, but these are so fragmentary that no safe con- 
clusions can be drawn from them. It is quite otherwise, however, with the small, 
hemispherical hollows carved out of stone: cupules, we call them. Prehis- 
torians report that the carliest surviving man-made symbols were discovered 
on a triangular grave slab in the rock shelter of La Ferrassie, in the Dordogne. 
‘These were small hollows in the slab, which was placed face down over a child's 
body. These cupules, which had no practical function, are a widespread phe- 
nomenon of paleolithic art; their symbolic significance is not exactly defined. 

Vhe magic symbols that appear most frequently and over the longest periods 
of prehistory are simple ones. ‘They consist of fragments, the part. standing 
for the whole: a hand, for example, represents the entire human being, the 
genitalia represent fertility. But it is more difficult to give meaning to the 
circle. [t appears in a great number of forms, large and small—as cup-shaped 
depressions in stone (cupules), colored dots and disks (ponctuations), and holes 
( perforations), often varving in shape. 

In primitive times symbols sometimes stood alone, though usually several 
were associated and interrelated: e.g., dots were related to hands, to animals, 
or to tectiforms, and cupules were arranged in rows or placed singlv in as- 
sociation with an animal or upon the animal. Greater precision could thus be 
given to certain of the manifold meanings inherent in anv one symbol, and also 
a single overriding meaning could be accentuated, such as the desire tor in- 
creased fertility. Such designs, in which different symbols with various mean- 
ings were combined in order to stress one specific meaning, may be called 
"composite symbols.” | 

In addition to simple straightforward symbols, numerous complex and entirely 
abstract forms were developed in primitive times. Man’s inventiveness in this 
direction seems to have been inexhaustible, but the meanings are all the more 
obscure. The names given these more complex symbolic forms are mere labels — 
tectiforms, as well as claviforms and naviforms. In contrast to the simpler 
symbols, individual imagination here seems to have been given free play, and in 
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The Symbol in Primeval Art 


many cases only a single example of certain types is as yet known. These 
symbols are usually in the most inaccessible parts of the caverns, as at Altamira, 
El Castillo, and La Pasiega. The fact of their inaccessibility may be interpreted 
as referring to the special potency of the magic emanating from them. Even 
today many of these configurations exert a strangely powerful impression on 
the beholder, as in Altamira, where blood-red zigzag symbols as large as the 
adjacent drawings of bulls traverse the whole ceiling. 

Svmbolization arose from the need to give perceptible form to the imper- 
ceptible. Symbolization emerged as soon as man had to express the disquieting 
and intangible relation between life and death, first expressed in very primitive 
ways. When J. J. Bachofen said that it was in the tomb that the symbol was 
formed, he was thinking of the Etruscan necropolis that was the starting point 
for his pioneer researches on symbolism (1859). His supporting material was 
provided by tomb reliets, long ignored by archacologists, and by his profound 
knowledge of classical literature. Since then, both material evidence and our 
understanding of symbolism have increased enormously, and our newly acquired 
knowledge of primitive art has largely sustained Bachofen's theories. 


Approaching an age of symbolism 
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HANDS AS MAGIC SYMBOLS 


Hands imbued with svmbolic meaning appear in widely divergent cultures in 
every quarter of the globe. The most that they have in common is their human 
: affinity. Any other direct connections they may have are seldom discernible. 

The hand—the member of the human body that reaches farthest — shapes 
those things which give man a power widely exceeding his innate strength: 
tools, weapons, in short, all artifacts which distinguish his life from that of 
mere animal existence. That the representation of the hand, the limb capable of 
the highest formative skill, should simultaneously express special strength 
and magical significance seems almost self-evident. 

In later cultures the meanings attributed to the hand became widely differenti- 
ated: first in Egypt and Sumer and later in India, under the influence of Hin- 
duism, the various positions of the hand in dance and sculpture had a particular 
significance. The movement of the hands led to a ritual sign language developed 
from the sequence of their symbolic meanings. 


Preliminary stages 


In the Aurignacian period, simultaneously with the desire for artistic expression, 
symbolic hands appear upon the walls of the caverns. 

It may be that some of the undulating signs, pressed directly into the soft clay 
of the caverns, have the same significance as impressions of the complete hand, 
surrounded by color. Possibly they are their precursors. 

Near the entrance to the innermost recesses of the cavern of Altamira there is 
a short, low corridor (6.2 m. long, 2.1 m. high) which becomes ever narrower 
towards its end. Short linear signs, close together, cover the entire ceiling. The 
ever-moist clay receives every slight pressure, every vibration of a movement, 
and retains it. These signs are distinct from the long-drawn-out curves of other 
“macaroni.” They are short and lopped off, measuring cightcen centimeters or 
less. They seem to have been impressed in quick strokes: even today one can 
discern the pressure of fingertips at the start and marks of fingernails at the end 
of each unhesitating stroke. In a detail, the impression of three fingers of the 
left hand, with the long ring finger, is very distinct. Can these nervous "'excla- 
mation marks,” in their determined and continuous repetition, mean anything 
other than urgent crics for aid, primitive invocations? 

In the cavern of Pech-Merle, the Abbé Lemozi recognized the probable rep- 
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42. ALTAMIRA: Detail of “exclamation marks” imprinted in the clay with three fingers 


A4 96.97 resentation of a left and a right hand pressed into the clay: shown by means of 
- four separated strokes and the impression of one dent, which could well be the 
thumb. These are placed in relation to an animal (horse?) which is depicted ina 
similarly abstract manner. 
94 








43. ALTAMIRA: Clay ceiling covered with “exclamation marks’’ (1. 8-18 cms.) 


Four pronglike parallel lines hover linked together above the graceful vellow 
"Chinese" pony in Lascaux. They have been interpreted as a hand casting a spell 
over the horse. "This completely abstract hand appeared in a period of highly 
developed painting. 

In Altamira there is a similar representation of an abstract forklike hand in con- 
junction with a Magdalenian bison. : 

. Any attempt at enumeration of the millenniums which lie between the clay 
impressions at Pech- Merle and the painted forms at Lascaux and Altamira can 
only be a guess. | 


Hands outlined in color 


Relief impressions of hands in clay and abstract representations of hands are 
rare in comparison with direct images of hands painted upon the rock face with 
the aid of color, either in positive or in negative. Color here makes its first 
proud entry into the history of art. This invention was not inevitable. It is 








44. PECH-MERLE ( Lot): Probably right and left hands, each with four fingers, made 
by strokes in the clay, and a mark possibly showing the imprint of the thumb 
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Drawing for fig. 44 


difficult for us today to realize the magnitude of this leap forward for man- 
kind. We face the beginning of the art of painting. 

Positive impression: The hand is covered with red or black color and pressed 
upon the rock surface. Red ocher and blue-black manganese can be found in the 
rock folds of the caverns. 

Negative impression: ‘Fhe hand is placed on the rock wall, and color is spread or 
blown around the outlines of fingers and palm. It is certain that this process was 
not done with a brush. This type of imprint was more favored and has a greater 
visual impact. Color so used has the possibility of greater radiation. It can also 
be thinned out on the fringes, strengthening the iconlike ctfect of the hand image; 
often with a magical, invocative force. 

[fany one thing can be said to illustrate the Aurignacian development, of which 
so many intermediate steps arc lost to us, it is these color-surrounded hands: 
along the cavern walls, rising up from the floor and spreading like a column of 
smoke, or following along the folds of the rock formation like a frieze; and just 
occasionally upon the cavern ceiling. | 

Sometimes they appear singly, sometimes in conjunction with indecipherable 
symbols, often in conjunction with animals —and then a symbolic possessive 
power over the animals is made evident bv their position. In cases where the 
hands are from an earlier period, it seems that a reverent awe has prevented their 


being covered over by the later animal paintings. They still remain transpar- 
ently visible. 





Hands as Magic Symbols 


Hands in groups 

The hands at Gargas: Nowhere have hands been found in such astonishing num- 
bers as at Gargas. This cavern, ina northerly spur of the French Pyrenees, was 
already well known in 1905 when Felix Regnault first discovered some of the 
painted hands, near to the remains of numerous cave bears. They were then 
seen to be everywhere: near the entrance, in the middle of the cavern, and at its 
furthest extremity. In 1907 the Abbé Breuil, together with E. Cartailhac, 
counted 150 hands, not including those which had become faded or obliterated 
(Cartailhac and Breuil, 1910, pp. 129—48). 

Near the entrance of this cavern at Gargas the hands are massed together in a 
cloud which rises from the floor and then spreads along the wall. Thev arc 
separate imprints, mostly of the left hand. The Abbé Breuil noted that 124 of 
the 150 he counted were left hands. Of these 76 are surrounded by black, 48 bv 
red. 

In the center of this cavern there stands a majestic hollowed-out column of 
rock. Probably owing to its resemblance to a chapel, the cave has come to be 
called the Sanctuary of the Hands. Here a tew hands grasp at the curtainlike 
folds of the rock formation. 

Most of these hands have been mutilated. In some only the three middle fingers 


remain, in others only the middle finger itself remains. 

There is no trace of any animal or other configuration in connection with these 
hands. Almost all are deformed. "Their appearance has been likened to the ritual 
self-mutilation ceremonies of certain primitive peoples existing today in which 





46. KAP ABBA CAVE, DAREMBANG (New Guinea): Negative hand impressions 
on cave wall 
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Symbolization 
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one or more of the finger segments are cut off. This self-mutilation always be- 
tokens a sacrifice to ward off some evil, whatever the reason —averting an 
accident, preventing the dead from secking vengeance, an initiation pledge, a 
hostage for the success of some action; sometimes there is a requirement as to 


Which joint has to be cut off in connection with certain events. 
This sacrifice has always signified a request for protection. The cloud of mu- 
tilated hands at Gargas stands there like a tragic chorus, eternally crying out 


for help and mercy. 
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The single hand 


The iconlike character of the hand and its power of magical invocation is most 
strongly expressed when a single hand, surrounded by an aureole of color, is 
depicted in isolation —in a place of its own. 

The great rock column at the center of the hall in the Gargas cavern, containing 
several mutilated hands on its hollowed inner surface, has, upon its outer side. a 
small niche. In this recess a left hand, heavilv outlined in black, appears like a 
votive image. All four fingers have been mutilated. Only the thumb remains 
intáct. 
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49. GARGAS: Isolated single hand with 
mutilated fingers, surrounded by black, within a 
rock niche 







50. HOPI INDIANS: Bowl from the ruins of 
Sikyatki village, Arizona 
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51. EL CASTILLO: Sensitive left hand, open, on low ceiling 
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52. PECH-MERLE: Red-encircled left hand 
on boulder accompanied by red disks 





Hands as Magic Symbols 
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On the meaning of hands 


The meanings of hands cannot be exactly determined: they are manifold. Images 
of the hand, whether mutilated or complete, always express a supplication to 
invisible powers —no matter how various the immediate appeals may be (pro- 
tection, the averting of evil, aid in the success of some enterprise). Such an 
explanation as that the impressions of the mutilated hands at Gargas could have 
been produced by folding over certain fingers relates neither to the period nor 
to the circumstances. 

There must have been a reason why some of the hands are outlined in red and 
others in black, often side bv side; but we have no clue to the meaning of this 
alternation of color. Pleasure in color variation was certainly not the reason. 


On hands and. animals 


The hand placed in relation to animals may signify both a wishful seizure of the 
desired quarry and an invocation for fertility —for an increase in the numbers of 
the animals themselves. Two pregnant ponies form the main subject depicted on 
the flat front surface of an altarlike rock in the large hall of Pech-Merle. They 
are surrounded by six hands stenciled in black, some right, some left hands. The 
two best-preserved hands are above the backs of the horses; a right hand to the 
right, a left hand to the left. 
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The Sacred Animal 
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The ambivalence of the sacred 


Even the concept of sanctity as we understand it is different from that held by 
primitive man. For us the sacred is sharply divided from the profane. [t denotes 
something to be worshiped and is predominantly associated with the other 
world. 

The concept of the sacred among primitive men is, says Radcliffe-Brown, con- 
nected with the concept of taboo (p. 133), a word derived from the Polynesian 
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tabu, meaning simply “to forbid,” “forbidden.” "This includes the prohibition of 
touching in anv way. Exogamy is only a special instance of taboo. The sacredness 
of a chicf and "the uncleanness”’ of persons put to death for sinning against a 
taboo are denoted by the same word: zabu. A parallel instance can be found in the 
high civilization of Rome: “the Latin sacer did apply to holy things such as the 
gods and also to accursed things such as persons guilty of certain crimes” (p. 
139). 

This double meaning of the sacred, which includes both the holy and the un- 
clean, Eliade has called the “ambivalence du sacré (1949; tr. 1958, p. 26). This 
ambivalence is merely another form of the interlocking of visible and invisible. A 
single cord unites the heights and the depths. Animals are simultaneously ob- 
jects of adoration, life-giving food, and hunted quarry. Many rites tor the pacifi- 
cation and propitiation of the slain animal are known from the latest stages of the 
age of the hunter, some of which can be traced back into prehistory through 
pictorial representations and certain rites, as in the bear cult. This double sig- 
nificance of the animal as an object of worship and a source of nourishment is an 
outcome of the same mentality as the concept of sanctity. 
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The Animal and the Religious Impulse 


In order to come closer to the meaning of representations of animals we have 
stressed three concepts: rites, the mvstical experience, and the sacred. Others 
could have been cited. But these three concepts, which have all been defined by 
scholars of standing, bring out particularly well the variations of meaning we 
must cver bear in mind. 

Rites, not dogma nor systems of belief, are decisive throughout prehistory and 
into the period of the high civilizations. 

The mystical experience, with which the whole primitive world is Hooded, can- 
not be interpreted in its present, other-worldlv sense. For primitive peoples it 
signified contact immédiat with réalités invisibles. Without this the symbols and 
the other representations of primeval art are not conceivable. The mystical ex- 
perience permeates the whole atmosphere of the caverns. 

The sacred was ambivalent. It embraced simultaneously the sacred and the pro- 
fane. The double significance of the animal—on the one hand all-powerful and 
worthy of the deepest veneration, on the other hand something to be eaten—is 
derived from the same wav of thinking as the concept of the sacred. Thus rites, 
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The extraordinary interest aroused all over the 
world by Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige (The Sacred), pub- 
lished in 1917, still persists. Its success was certainly 
due to the author’s new and original point of view. In- 
stead of studying the ideas of God and religion, Otto 
undertook to analyze (the modalities of the religious 
experience) Gifted with great psychological subtlety, and 
thoroughly prepared by his twofold training as theo- 
logian and historian of religions, he succeeded in de- 
termining the content and specific characteristics of 
religious experience. Passing over the rational and 
speculative side of religion, he concentrated chiefly on 
its irrational aspect. For Otto had read Luther and had 
understood what the “living God” meant to a believer. 
It was not the God of the philosophers—of Erasmus, 
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for example; it was not an idea, an abstract notion, a 
mere moral allegory. It was a terrible power, manifested 
in the divine wrath. 

In Das Heilige Otto sets himself to discover the char- 
acteristics of this frightening and irrational experience. 
He finds the feeling of terror before the sacred, before 
the awe-inspiring mystery (mysterium tremendum), the 
majesty (majestas) that emanates an overwhelming 
superiority of power; he finds religious fear before the 
fascinating mystery (mysterium fascinans) in which 
perfect fullness of being flowers. Otto characterizes all 
these experiences as numinous (from Latin numen, god), 
for they are induced by the revelation of an aspect of 
divine power. The numinous presents itself as something 
“wholly other” (ganz andere), something basically and 
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totally different. It is like nothing human or cosmic; 
confronted with it, man senses his profound nothing- 
ness, feels that he is only a creature, or, in the words in 
which Abraham addressed the Lord, is “but dust and 
ashes” (Genesis, 18, 27). 

The sacred always manifests itself as a reality of a 
wholly different order from “natural” realities. It is 
true that language naively expresses the tremendum, or 
the majestas, or the mysterium fascinans by terms bor- 
rowed from the world of nature or from man’s secular 
mental life. But we know that this analogical terminol- 
ogy is due precisely to human inability to express the 
ganz andere; all that goes beyond man’s natural expe- 
rience, language is reduced to suggesting by terms taken 
from that experience. 

After forty years, Otto’s analyses have not lost their 
value; readers of this book will profit by reading and 
reflecting on them. But in the following pages we adopt 
a different perspective. We propose to present the phe- 
nomenon of the sacred in all its complexity, and not only 
in so far as it is irrational. What will concern us is not 


the relation between the rational and nonrational ele- 


ments of religion but the sacred in its entirety. The first 
possible definition of the sacred is that it is the opposite 
of the profane. The aim of the following pages is to illus- 
trate and define this opposition between sacred and 
profane. 
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WHEN THE SACRED MANIFESTS ITSELF 


Man becomes aware of the sacred because it 
manifests itself, shows itself, as something wholly differ- 
ent from the profane. To designate the act of manifes- 
tation of the sacred, we have proposed the term hiero- 
phany. It is a fitting term, because it does not imply 
anything further; it expresses no more than is implicit 
in its etymological content, i.e., that something sacred 
shows itself to us.' It could be said that the history of 
religions—írom the most primitive to the most highly 
developed—is constituted by a great number of hiero- 
phanies, by manifestations of sacred realities. From the 
most elementary hierophany—e.g., manifestation of the 
sacred in some ordinary object, a stone or a tree—to 
the supreme hierophany (which, for a Christian, is the 
incarnation of God in Jesus Christ) there is no solution 
of continuity. In each case we are confronted by the same 
mysterious act—the manifestation of something of ar- 
wholly different order, a reality that does not belong to 
our world, in objects that are an integral part of our 
natural “profane” world. 

The modern Occidental experiences a certain uneasi- 
ness before many manifestations of the sacred. He finds 
it difficult to accept the fact that, for many human beings, 
the sacred can be manifested in stones or trees, for 


1Cf. Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, New York, Sheed 
& Ward, 1958, pp. 7 ff. Cited hereafter as Patterns. 
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example. But as we shall soon see, what 1s involved is 
not a veneration of the stone in itself, a cult-of the tree 
in itself. The sacred tree, the sacred stone are not 
adored as stone or tree; they are worshipped precisely 
because they are hierophanies, because they show some- 
thing that is no longer stone or tree but the sacred, the 
ganz andere. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the paradox repre- 
sented by every hierophany, even the most elementary. 
By manifesting the sacred, any object becomes something 
else, yet it continues to remain itself, for it continues to 
participate in its surrounding cosmic milieu. A sacred 
stone remains a stone; apparently (or, more precisely, 
from the profane point of view), nothing distinguishes it 
from all other stones. But for those to whom a stone 
reveals itself as sacred, its immediate reality is trans- 
muted into a supernatural reality. In other words, for 
those who have a religious experience all nature is 
capable of revealing itself as cosmic sacrality. The 
cosmos in its entirety can become a hierophany. 

The man of the archaic societies tends to live as much 
as possible in the sacred or in close proximity to con- 
secrated objects. The tendency is perfectly understand- 
able, because, for primitives as for the man of all pre- 
modern societies, tl red is equivalent to a power, 


And, inthe last analysis, to reality. The sacred is saturated 
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TWO MODES OF BEING IN THE WORLD 


The abyss that divides the two modalities of expe- 
rience—sacred and profane—will be apparent when we 
come to describe sacred space and the ritual building of 
the human habitation, or the varieties of the religious 
experience of time, or the relations of religious man to 
nature and the world of tools, or the consecration of 
human life itself, the sacrality with which man's vital 
functions (food, sex, work and so on) can be charged. 
Simply calling to mind what the city or the house, nature, 
tools, or work have become for modern and nonreligious 
man will show with the utmost vividness all that dis- 
tinguishes such a man from a man belonging to any 
archaic society, or even from a peasant of Christian 
Europe. For modern consciousness, a physiological act 
—eating, sex, and so on—is in sum only an organic 
phenomenon, however much it may still be encumbered 
by tabus (imposing, for example, particular rules for 
"eating properly" or forbidding some sexual behavior 
disapproved by social morality). But for the primitive, 
such an act is never simply physiological; it is, or can 
become, a sacrament, that is, a communion with the 
sacred. 

The reader will very soon realize that sacred and pro- 
fane are two modes of being in the world, two existential 
situations assumed by man in the course of his history. 
These modes of being in the world are not of concern 
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only to the history of religions or to sociology; they are 
not the object only of historical, sociological, or ethno- 
logical study. In the last analysis, the sacred and profane 
modes of being depend upon the different positions that 
man has conquered in the cosmos; hence they are of 
concern both to the philosopher and to anyone seeking 
to discover ink possible dimensions of EE existence, 
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Aesthetics and Art Theory 


An Historical Introduction 


Harold Osborne 


V. Medieval and Renaissance Aesthetics 


The iiaturalistic attitude in art appears as an aspect of the scientific 
attitude to nature which emerged at the high point of Greek civili- 
zation. It is a habit of mind which treats nature as something ex- 
ternal to and set apart from man, something to be studied and 
observed with scientific objectivity, mastered and harnessed to 
man's uses, reacted to emotionally or in art to be mirrored, 
flattered, or improved. In Chinese thought nature and man were 
not in opposition. Man was assumed to be an integral part of a 
more stupendous nature: the same life processes and rhythms trans- 
fused man and nature. The ideal was to bring about unification of 
the individual with the cosmic principle, not to master, reproduce 
or scientifically observe. 

During the Middle Ages in the West the naturalistic outlook 
inherited from classical antiquity was tempered by theological 
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doctrine which regarded both nature and man as the creation of a 
supreme Deity. The nature of Deity was manifested in His creation 
and external nature came to be regarded as a symbol to man of the 
Divine Nature. On a less philosophical plane works of art in the 
Byzantine era took on the character of theophanies, manifestations 
of a transcendent Deity, or of icons, objects through which man’s 
devotion could be channeled to the supreme God. In Western 


Europe Christian art assumed a more directly didactic character or 
was given a decorative function to glorify the Church on earth. In 


both these manifestations a religious conception of art was imposed 
upon but did not entirely change the naturalistic attitude which 
preceded. 

Furthermore, just as in classical antiquity, despite the fine efflo- 
rescence of artistic creation, works of art were not valued by aes- 
thetic criteria or appraised for their power to evoke aesthetic 
enjoyment, but for other secondary purposes they served; so during 
the Middle Ages there was lacking any overt aesthetic standard, and 
works of art were discussed in relation to the uses which they could 
be made to serve. From the point of view of modern aesthetics the 
values set upon them were instrumental and not intrinsic. 





THE THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF MEDIEVAL AESTHETICS 


"Conscious aesthetic values," wrote Mr. Frank P. Chambers in 
The History of Taste (1932) , *would seem to be as wanting in the 
so-called Dark Ages or Middle Ages of Western Europe as at the 
height of the Greek era." And in almost the same words André 
Malraux wrote: “The Middle Ages had no more idea of the con- 
cept we express by the word ‘art’ than had the Greeks or Egyptians, 
who had no word to express it." 'To medieval thinking the concept 
of beauty implied no special connection with what we call the fine 
arts. Indeed music alone of the fine arts was ranked among the 
"liberal arts" and poetry was a pendant to logic. Even with music it 
was the mathematical theory of the musical scales which was held in 
respect rather than composition and performance. “The perfor- 
mance of plainsong," says Frank Lloyd Harrison (British Journal of 
Aesthetics, vol. 3, no. 2), “was one of the elements in a cycle of 
ritual acts, the rehearsing of which had no overt aesthetic connota- 
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tions in the modern sense. It was not aimed, as much church music 
since the Reformation has been aimed, at arousing devotional or 
mystical feelings in a congregation. The presence or absence of 


listeners was quite irrelevant to its function as part of a liturgical 


ceremony." 


In the Middle Ages aesthetics became a branch of theology and 
lost any incipient link with connoisseurship which it had acquired 
during the Roman Empire. (Io the medieval mind the visible world 
was a symbol of the divine and had neither meanin nor impor- 
MD of the divine Nature and as leading to an apprehen- 
sion of that Nature. The work of art, like all created things, was 


thought of as an image or symbol, that is a theophany. It achieved 
its purpose as revelation of the Divine Nature not by naturalistic 


representation of the persceptible world but by evidencing in its 
own structure that concinnity or mathematically and intellectually 
apprehensible consonance among dissimilar parts in which the 


beauty of the whole universe was thought to reside. Beauty was not 


conceived as a value independent of other values but rather as the 


radiance of truth (splendor veritatis) shining through the symbol, 
which was also the splendor of ontological perfection, that quality 
of things which reflects their origin in God and enables us through 
them to attain direct insight into the perfection of the Divine 
Nature. 'Thus it was a qualitv ultimately apprehensible to reason 
rather than the senses. Maximus the Confessor typically defined 
"symbolic vision" as ability to apprehend through the objects of 
sense perception the invisible reality of the intelligible that lay 
behind them. Indeed the dominant motive of religious life and 
philosophy throughout the Middle Ages was a | desire to lesire to ascend iscend from 
divine perfection, to behold the sacred reality of ultimate truth 
with the bodily eyes. 

This attitude was directly opposed to the naturalism of antiquity 
and to the classical delight in sensuous, physical beauty, which is 
apparent in their art and literature though it is taken for granted 
in the theory. Here and there in the writings of the early Church 
Fathers we may find incidental evidence of appreciation for the 
beauties of nature as keen as anything in pagan literature. But this 
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feeling came to be held suspect and all allurement of delight in the 
sensuous enjoyment of the world of natural things came to be 
condemned both on moralistic and on theological grounds.) The 
passages in St. Augustine's Confessions where he re udiates his 
youthful addiction to natural beauty and to the sensuous allure of 
music hung like a pall over medieval thought. True beauty, it was 
assumed, transcends the sensuous sphere, belongs only to God, and 
is apprehended either through intellectual or, more perfectly, 
through mystical intuition. It is manifested in mathematical har- 
mony, proportion, and “concinnity> not by sensual charm. The 
enjoyment of sensuous beauty and the delight in natural things for 
their own sake was discouraged. This attitude is aptly summed up 
in the words of Scotus Erigena: “It is not that creation is bad nor 
yet the knowledge of it; but the perverse impulse which leads the 
reasonable mind to abandon the contemplation of its author and 
turn with lustful and illicit appetite to the love’ of sensible matter." 
From similar motives St. Bernard tried to make himself insensible 
to natural beauty for Christ’s sake. In 1335 the poet Petrarch, ahead 
of his time, felt aesthetic delight in the grandeur of Mount Ven- 
toux, but realizing his fault took out a copy of the Confessions and 
suppressed his feelings of pleasure: ". . . angry with myself for not 
ceasing to admire things of the earth, instead of remembering that 
the human soul is beyond comparison the subject of admiration. 
Once again I descended the mountain, I gazed back, and the lofty 
summit seemed to me scarcely a cubit high compared with the 
sublime dignity of man." 

Ihe immense gulf between this, a striking if reluctant statemerit 
of métkeyal orthodoxy, and the Chinese attitude to nature hardly 
needs emphasxjng. Like the Chinese, medieval agsthetic was op- 
posed to naturalisnQut unlike the Chinese jr-was an appendage of 
a theological system whteh, was exterríál and alien to aesthetic 
considerationi While for the nese the art object was both a 
result and an expressign- "6f achieved, unity between man and 
nature, in medievalthought it was a théoghany,.a revelation or 
manifestatiop^0f a God above nature and inteltectually apprehen- 
sible, se~that the aesthetic way of contact with works of art was 
subordinated always to the religious. To the end of hi*-life St. 
Augustine remained firm in the belief that "number" can lead" the 
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i.e., musical theory) , understood in a general sense, applies 
objectively"te.all things, to God and created things, incorporeatand 


corporeal, to both the theoretical and the practieaT sciences.” 
Abelard suggested that the.proportions of the-Fémple at Jerusalem 
were those of the musical coMsqnances” and that this symphonic 


perfection made it an image of h€avè Scotus Erigena held that by 
the laws of harmony and^proportion all~santrarieties and disso- 
nances among the wfdividual entities within the taiverse are recon- 
ciled and i#this musical law he saw the source of all beauty. ‘For 
no beduty is effected unless from the congruence of similars_and 
fissimilars, contraries and opposites" (De divisione naturae, V, 96 
To the medieval mind the sensuous qualities of the visible world 
were suspect: an allure, but a screen between rational man and 
divine reality. The true apprehensible reality lay in the concinnity, 
in formal harmonies. This mathematical concinnity or beauty, it 
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proportions in the art object without aiming at an accurate or 
illusory image of visible things. 

The eto RF we conceive Dt aesthetics as a branch of philosophy 


specially connected with the theory of fine art or indeed even if we 
conceive it as an autonomous theory of beauty, we cannot properly 
speak of medieval aesthetics. During the medieval period aesthetics 

was a branch of theologically orientated philosophy which had no 
essential connection either with fine art or with the physical beau- 
ties of nature. 


DIDACTIC FUNCTION AND THE MORAL CRITERION 


On a rather different plane ecclesiastical art in the Middle Ages 
was frankly didactic in character. Held in suspicion at first as the 
 relics and depositories of paganism, the arts were gradually accepted 
on sufferance as the Church came to realize their usefulness for 
educating a rude and illiterate populace in the rudiments of Chris- 
tian morality and doctrine. This was particularly the case in the 
West, but in the East also the didactic motive wás by no means 
absent. In an article on "Byzantine art as a religious and didactic 

(British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 7, no. 2) Professor P. A. 
Michelis began: "Byzantine art, especially Byzantine painting, was 
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not only a religious but also a didactic art. Its object was by its icons 
to teach the Christian Orthodox religion even to the illiterate. In 
the words of Basil the Great: ‘What the verbal account presents to 
the ear the silent picture reveals by imitation.’” ‘The icon was 
called by Gregory of Nyssa a “language-bearing book,” serving to 
instruct even the unlettered purely through contemplation of the 
painting. In The Social Theory of Art Arnold Hauser (1951) said: 


In the opinion of the Middle Ages art would be superfluous if everyone 
could read and follow an abstract chain of reasoning; art was originally 
looked upon just as a concession to the ignorant masses who are so easily 
influenced by the impressions of the senses. It was certainly not allowed 
to be a "mere pleasure of the eye," as St. Nilus put it. Its didactic 


Spanish Romanesque mural Miniature from the Nero Codex 
depicting David's victory depicting the Flight into Egypt (top) 
over Goliath, probably and the Massacre of the Innocents 
twelfth century A.D. (bottom) , twelfth century A.D. 
Museum of Catalan Art, Courtesy of the Trustees of 


Barcelona. | | the British Museum, London. 
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character 1s the most typical feature of Christian art, as compared with ) 
that of the ancients. 


This didactic conception of the function of painting may be illus- 
trated from the poetic account written in the early years of the fifth 
century by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, who grew concerned at the 
dancing and merrymaking with which his flock whiled away the 
hours of vigil during the festival of the patron saint of his church 
and who in the hope of educating them to a better frame of mind 
conceived the idea of covering the walls of the church with sacred 
pictures, both edifying and attractive, in the hope that "the forms 
and colors might seize upon the astonished minds of the country 
folk." For, he explains, 


while the whole multitude in turn point out the pictures one to another, 
or go over them by themselves, they are less quick than before to think 
of feasting, and feed with their eyes instead of their lips. In this way, 
while in wonder at the paintings they forget their hunger, a better habit 
lays gradual hold on them, and as they read the sacred histories they 
learn from pious examples how honourable are holy deeds and how 
satisfying to thirst is sobriety. (Paulinus Nolanus, Poema de S. Fel. 
natal., ix, 541 ff.) 


A thousand years later Vasari puts into the mouth of the Florentine 
painter Buonamico Cristofano, called Buffamalco, the words: "we 
think of nothing but painting saints, both men and women, on 
walls and pictures . . . we thereby render men better and more 
devout to the great despite of the demons.” In literary theory too it 
was a commonplace that, in the Horatian phrase, the function of 
poetry is to instruct and to improve through pleasuring. The doc- 
trine was not always held in so crude a form as when Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini wrote in his treatise De Liberorum Educatione (1450) 
that all other matter of the poets should be neglected save only 
what they write in praise of virtue and in condemnation of vice. 
Bernardino Daniello indeed voiced a point of view which lasted | 
more than a millennium when he remarked that: "Poetry can teach ^ 
more pleasantly than the philosopher by concealing useful lessons 
in fictions and fables as physicians cover pills with sweet coatings." 
In similar vein Boccaccio found poetry’s justification that “it lures 
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away noble souls from those foundering under moral disease," and 
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The Ancient of Days 
from Europe by 


William Blake, 1794. 


Engraving. Courtesy of 


the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 


London. : 
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admitted some modes of music because of their strengthening and 
stimulating effects on the character and condemned others because 
they led to overindulgence in emotionalism. In general he con- 
demned drama because in his opinion it encouraged indulgence of 
the sympathetic emotions.. The Greeks were an emotionally labile 
people and in all their social philosophy they were obsessed by the 
need to hold in check a tendency to emotionalism, subordinating it 
to reasoned self-interest im a social context and putting forward as 
the moral ideal temperance and moderation. Aristotle) took the 
opposite line from Plato and in his doctrine o catharsis held that 
the arts_provide an innocuous outlet for pent-up emotions which 
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are denied their full natural outlet in the conditions of social life. 
But although their conclusions were contrary, the criterion was the 
same. The arts were assessed in terms of their effects in ameliora- 
ing or debasing the character of the individual as a social unit and 
for their supposed effects on the social organism itself. — ` 











ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Ths metaphysical and rationalistic character of megaeval aes- 
thetics \exemplified in its treatment by St. Thowfas Aquinas 
(1225-74). Ne wrote little specifically on the théory of beauty 
(what he had t« say is virtually comprised in free passages from 
the Summa T'heolegica) , but what he wrote/fvas of central signifi- 
cance. He discusses De Y a as an. aspect pf the good—" beauty and 
goodness in a thing ale identical fyfidamentally"—namely that 
aspect which consists in a aba Ji tedness for sensor cognition. y 
He defined goodness as desirabiif— ‘everything is good insofar as’ 
it is desirable”—and a thing js“desirable insofar only as it is perfect 
of its sort. Following prey#6us philosophers he divided goodness in- 
to the fitting, the usefxfl, and the pleasant. Beauty belongs to the 
last aspect of goodyé$s, being that which is pheasant to cognition, in 
its mere contemplation and awareness. In medièwal thought cogni- 
tion was thetight of as a kind of assimilation, asNif in knowing 
something one identified with its form, with that which makes it 
essenffally what it is; and as order and rationality makeé.a thing 
apprehensible to reason, so due proportion renders the objécts of 
sense apprehensible to sensory cognition. Beauty, says St. ‘Thomasyis 
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ICON. Derived from the Greek eikōn the word 
means etymologically ‘likeness’, ‘image’, ‘repre- 
sentation’. It has, however, acquired three 
distinct categories of meaning in different con- 
texts. Its oldest and relatively unspecialized 
meaning lies within the history of Christian 
religious art and doctrine. From certain schools 
of Germanic art studies in the latter part of the 
19th c. it acquired a more generalized meaning 


virtually equivalent to ‘subject matter’ of works . 


of art and in this sense gave rise to such terms 
as ICONOLOGY and ICONOGRAPHY. Finally it has 
been adopted by certain schools of 2o0th-c. 
semantics and art theory to express highly 
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specialized concepts. This article is restricted to 
the first of these senses. | ' 

In everyday language and Christian art history 
icons are images of saints or holy personages 
within the context of a cult, especially when such 
images have been believed to facilitate contact 
between the devotee and the sacred personage 
to whom his prayers are directed. T'he term has 
been applied particularly to sacred images of the 
Byzantine Church and the Orthodox Churches 
of Russia and Greece. The use of sacred images 
to which it points has a long and somewhat 
complicated history. Christian use of imagery 
began early, while the religion was still pro- 
scribed, and received an impetus with the 
recognition of Christianity as a state religion in 
A.D. 313. By the end of the sth c. it was an estab- 
lished custom to decorate the walls, ceilings, and 
even the floors of Christian churches, funerary 
chambers, and BAPTISTERIES with pictures and 
mosaics. Their purpose was primarily didactic 
but also decorative and for glorification. There 
is no evidence that they were venerated or made 
the recipients or channels of prayer. The 
emergence of the Christian cult image at the end 
of the sth c. and during the 6th c. was stimulated 
partly by the veneration paid to the imperial 
effigies in the Roman Empire. The Imperial 
Image signified the presence of the emperor by 
proxy and honour or insult to the Image (rather 
in the manner of the modern flag) was regarded 
as honour or insult to the emperor himself. By 
a natural analogy the presence of the saints or 
Christ or the Virgin was signified by their 
images around the altar or carried in procession 
through the church. Further, it was a doctrine of 
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Neo-Platonic philosophy, taught by Porphyry 
among others, that visible images could show 
forth invisible truths of religion. ‘Thus the atti- 
tude of the educated mind was changing and by 
the time of Justinian, in the middle of the 6th c., 
it was normal for educated Christians to regard 
the sacred images as objects for veneration and 
contemplation, although there is no evidence 
that they were worshipped or invoked. Parallel 
to this but not to be confused with it was a popular 
development of the portable image as a cult 
object with close affinities to the miracle-working 
relic. Among the earliest may have been images 
of the Stylite saints, in which devotees found the 
same spiritual power as had resided in the saints 
themselves. At the beginning of the 7th c. the 


emperor Heraclius carried Christ's image in the- 


standards of his army in his victorious Persian 
campaign, and Constantinople itself was believed 
to have been saved from the combined attack of 
the Slavs and Persians in A.D. 625 by a huge icon 
of the Virgin paraded along the city walls. By 
the beginning of the 8th c. the veneration of 
images had reached its culmination and reaction 
set in. 

Led by the Iconoclasts, or Image-breakers, the 
attack on the cult of images became an attack on 
the images themselves. Their central tenet was 
that images of sacred personages must be re- 
moved from the churches and places of worship 
since their presence there inevitably became an 
occasion of idolatry. Some also impugned the 
Platonic view that spiritual things can be repre- 
sented in visible and sensible symbols and argued 
in particular that the icons of Christ were unable 
to represent His double nature of divine and 
human. The Iconoclast movement had the sup- 
port of the emperors and political motives 
entered into and kept alive the controversy. It 
appears not to have been actuated by a repudia- 
tion of art and beauty as such like the Puritan 
movement in England, nor did it involve a 
repudiation of imagery (naturalistic representa- 
tion) as such, in the manner of ISLAMIC ART. In 
730 the emperor Leo III, the Isaurian, promul- 
gated a decree enjoining the destruction of all 
sacred images in human form. The most con- 


certed attempt to eradicate image worship was | 


made by his son Constantine V (741~75), who set 
himself to destroy every kind of icon except the 
symbol of the Cross. The destruction was indeed 
extensive, including panel paintings, frescoes, 
mosaics, and those illustrated manuscripts which 
contained pictures of the saints. Only a small 
number of icons has survived from the 6th and 
7th centuries. Of these the finest group is that 
preserved in the monastery of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, of which a good part were taken 
to Kiev by a visiting Russian bishop in the 
19th c. Painted in wax (ENCAUSTIC) on wooden 
panels, they have a natural and lifelike appear- 
ance much like the MUMMY PORTRAITS of an 
earlier period from Faiyum. They were designed 
to conjure up the image of the saints in the same 
way that the tomb portraits held for the living 


the physical presence of their ancestors. Like 
them they are painted looking out of the picture 
with wide and brooding eyes; and this intense 
gaze, which assists communication between the 
image and its worshipper, has remained a con- 
stant feature in the later, more stylized icons 
throughout the Christian world. Rome too 
contains icons from this period, including two 
of the Virgin, also in encaustic, in Sta Maria 
Nuova and Sta Maria in Trastevere. It was 
probably at this time that the famous and much 
restored icon of Christ in the Sancta Sanctorum 
of the Lateran was first made. 

‘Those who defended the liturgical use of the 
image, called Iconodules, won their point by a 
Decree of the Second Council of Nicaea under the 
empress Irene in 787. But icons were not finally 
restored to a place of honour in the Church until 
843 when the ecumenical authority of the Second 
Council of Nicaea was reasserted at the Council of 
Constantinople and the Decree as interpreted by 
St. John of Damascus became official doctrine. 
The Decree asserts that whereas true worship 
belongs only to the Divine Nature, men are 
stimulated by painted representations to give 
worship-of-honour to their prototypes. The 
Damascene explains that in the veneration of 
images honour was not paid to them as mere 
objects of sense but through them to their proto- 
types. But both he and the gth-c. Abbot 
Theodore of Studios brought in the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of a mystical quasi-identity 
between the material image and the supersensible 
prototype with God as the ultimate prototype 
from whom all creation emanates. Thus the icon 
can serve as a means of approach and as a channel 
through which strength, knowledge, and sanctity 
can pass from the heavenly counterpart down 
to the worshipper. But for this mystic contact to 
become effective the icon had to conform to 
certain rules and stylistic criteria, for the painting 
of icons was closely allied to the underlying 
dogma. It had to be a likeness, based if possible 
on a description or a contemporary portrait of 
the saint; and this characteristic appearance, 
together with vestments, and if necessary an 
inscription, had to render the image clearly 
recognizable. It was important too that the 
figure should face out of the picture, ready to 
receive the prayers of the worshipper. Clarity, 
and the repetition of recognized types were for 
long characteristic of BYZANTINE painting. 

With the victory of the image-worshippers in 
the Eastern Church the sacred images soon 


. came to hold a dominating place not only in the 


minor arts but also in monumental painting, 
fresco, and mosaic. Portable images in tempera 
on wood or linen were produced in large num- 
bers, as well as more precious panels in miniature 
mosaic. Many of these later icons show scenes 
instead of simple figures, as in the mosaic picture 
of the Annunciation (12th c.) in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and in the British Museum a 


painted panel with scenes from the life of ist 
(13th c.). 
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Iconoclasm. The destruction of images, particularly for 
religious reasons. The word is also used more broadly, 
however, to refer to the suppression of, or simple oppo- 
sition to, images, whatever the monivation. 1he studv of 
iconoclasm brings to light general issues concerning the 
nature and value of imagery, especially in relation to 
religious doctrines, while historically the nature ot those 
doctrines themselves has determined the role played by 


iconoclasm within them. 
See also CENSORSHIP, 


1, Introduction. 2. Regional survey. 


1. INTRODUCTION. Iconoclasm may take a number of 
forms and may be directed against a range of imagery. In 
its most fundamental form it may involve the total 
destruction ot all images, but other forms might involve 
the destruction only ot anthropomorphic images, or ot all 
images of God, or again of all anthropomorphic images 
of God. Another form is the destruction of a devotional 
image that has 'failed', such as the Chinese practice of 
fogging local earth deities during periods of drought or 
famine, while other somewhat marginal forms might 
include the ritual destruction of images, for example during 
certain Navajo healing ceremonies, in which a sand 
painting may be prepared br a singer, who then makes the 
patient sit on the painting, Artists themselves may also be 
responsible tor the iconoclastic destruction of works of 
art, for example following a spiritual conversion or from 
3 belief that the finished work has failed to meet spiritual 
or religious criteria. Lastly, and more broadly, the produc- 
tion of a new artistic iconography may be seen as icono- 
clastic and as a positive interpretation of the iconoclastic 
impulse insofar as it seeks to displace an existing iconog- 
raphy. Thus Mircea Eliade (1907-86), for example, has 


analysed much modern art as having a ritual character and 
as being a manifestation of the modern search for the 
sacred, involving the destruction of recognizable tradi- 
tional forms in order to create a new imagery appropriate 


to contemporary culture. 
Historically, the idea of iconoclasm is rooted in the 


establishment and development of religious monotheism, 
which in turn fostered the idea of idolatry. In polytheistic 
religious traditions there has been no history of either 
condemnation or fear of idolatry. In_a monotheistic 
tradition, however, the singularity and integrity of the one 
‘true’ God is endangered by the visible presence of other 
deities or objects of worship. In Jüdaismi, for example, 
idolatry was interpreted as a worship of the creature rather 
than the creator, impinging on and diminishing the divine 
integrity of God. The Second Commandment (Exodus 
20:2-4) gave formal definition to the censure of the 
religious imagery of pagan cults and shaped the iconoclasm 
of ‘the chosen people’. This text became the scriptural and 
the ritual foundation for the iconoclastic attitudes of 
Christianity and Islam. Idolatry became identified as the 
worship of an idol, or physical substitute for a ‘false’ god, 
and was characterized as a pagan practice by the three 


Western monotheistic traditions of Judaism, Christianity | 


and Islam. 
The very fact of idolatry gave rise to a fundamental 
debate as to whether the divine can be depicted at all. 
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Once the validity of the image of Göd was questioned, - 


the basis of all religious, cultic, ritual and even secular 


. imagery was in doubt. The intellectual issues of what 


constitutes a sacred image, of the relation of the sacred 
image to the divine, and of the function of sacred images 
became the theological foundations of the iconoclastic 
controversies of the monotheistic traditions. In most 
religious traditions religious images are interpreted as visual 
mediators of divine energy and protective powers, with 


the representation of the human and the sacred in religious 


images being based on the theological question of the 
relationship between the two worlds. In religious traditions 
in which the divine is seen as the model for humanity, the 
human body and sexuality have been seen as positive and 
natural entities, and religious images have been predomi- 
nantly figural or symbolic. [n religious traditions that see 
the human as a distortion of the divine, the human body 
and sexuality have been perceived as negative entities in 
need of spiritual guidance, and religious images have 
tended to be primarily geometric or abstract. 
Fundamental to both these attitudes has been the fear 
not only of the powet of human sexuality but also of the 
ability of the image to claim, divert and even control that 
human energy and power. A central concern of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchv has therefore been that believers 
will be dissuaded from ‘true’ religious practice to ‘false’ 
religious practice. For example, one claim is that religious 
images (of any type) will distract the believers devotio 
and attention during worship; descriptions ot these 'dis- 
tractions' range from that of a heightened aesthetic expe- 
rience to erotic arousal. The condemnation of secular and 
pagan works of art by the ecclesiastical hierarchy is partly 
based on the fear that the image’s ability to arouse the 
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imagerv mav also be experienced as a denigration of the 










integrity of the sacred because anthropomorphic represen- 


cations humanize, and thereby lessen, divine power and 
holy effectiveness. The sacred must be represented, there- 
fore, as remote from human sensuality, and erotic arousal 
as repugnant to divinity, even in religious traditions where 
such images are acceptable in a secular or other context. 
In certain religious traditions, moreover, religious images 
of any kind are a violation of sacred dogma or canon. 
Such concerns emphasize the recurrent rivalrv in relig- 
ious traditions between the power of the image and the 
power of religious authority. In all world religions there 
has been regular conflict between tradition (i.e. dogma, 
creeds, the written canon and ecclesiastical hierarchy) and 
its acceptance and implementation by the laity. In some 
instances iconoclasm has therefore been seen as a neces- 
sary means to reassert traditional authority. On the other 
hand there have been outbreaks of ‘popular’ iconoclasm 
that have been espoused and practised by believers but 
not advocated bv the hierarchy, and conversely there have 
been injunctions to iconoclasm by the ecclesiastical lead- 
ership that have not always been implemented in popular 


praxis. 
2. REGIONAL SURVEY. 


(i) Eastern. Although violent iconoclasm has never been 
sanctioned as such in traditional India, and especially bv 
orthodox Hindus, iconoclastic activities have played vari- 
ous roles. The divine in Hinduism is often understood as 
an abstraction without parts (Skt #/s&a/a), and images are 
often abstract symbols or in some cases, for example at 
Chidambaram, entirely absent (see INDIAN SUBCONTI- 
NENT, §IV, 1). This lack of figurative imagerv has been 
interpreted as the result of the historical displacement of 
indigenous icons by the aniconism of the Aryan invaders 
of north India (¢ 1500 Bc). Religious images and monu- 
ments in India were often made of such perishable 
materials as wood, paper or clav, for single or minimal use, 
and then intentionally destroyed and replaced; this practice 
is still prevalent (see fig. 1). The uncompromising mono- 
theism and hostility to idolatry of the 1 1th-century Muslim 
invaders resulted in violent outbursts of tconoclasm in 
north India, notably the destruction of the temple at 
Somanatha by Mahmud of Ghazna (reg 998-1030). The 
British occupation of India with its religious allegiance to 
Protestant Christianity inspired the modern iconoclasms 
of the Brahma Samaj and Arya Samaj (see HINDUISM, §1), 
which eventually led to the development of an esoteric 
torm of Hinduism that advocated philosophical monism 
and denounced all religious imagery as idolatrous. 

Within the Indian traditions, several forms of ritual 
iconoclasm, including the contextual creation and destruc- 
tion of ritual’ wandalas, have always been practised. The 
Tantric tradition espoused the belief that mental worship 
of the otherwise invisible deities is the highest form of 
worship, and external worship with imagery the lowest. In 
actual practice, however, Tantrism is a highly visual and 
iconic tradition, an example of the disparity between 
tradition and praxis. SIKHISM began as a devotional and 
retormist movement within Hinduism and initially rejected 
the religious use of any and all images. However, images 
ot Guru Nanak began to appear as visual pedagogy and as 
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l. Kali Striding over Shira, painted clay images to be honoured and 
then destroved at the annual festival otf Kali, Krishnanagar, West 
Bengal, 1980s 


illustrations to inspire religious piety and good works, 
precipitating a transition from an iconoclastic to an iconic 
religious attitude (see a/so INDIAN SUBCONTINENT, §I, 7, 
8, 10 and II, 1-3). 

In Buddhism iconicism has sometimes tended towards 
iconolatry, with the image of Buddha becoming an object 
of worship rather than merely of veneration. Such deifi- 
caton of the Buddha can provoke an iconoclastic reaction 
against state-imposed Buddhism. This mav have been the 
case at Angkor, the roval capital of the Khmer empire in 
Cambodia, where, after the death of the Mahayana Bud- 
dhist king Jayavarman VH (reg 1181-e. 1220), it seems that 
Hindu iconoclasts destroved or transtormed some of the 
Buddha images in Javavarman's state temple, the Bayon. 
On the other hand, the religious conviction that Buddha's 
nature pervades all things ensures that the forms and 
motifs ot ritual iconoclasm are also present throughout 
the Buddhist tradition. In line with its emphasis on the 
unconventional and spontancous nature of Enlighten- 
ment, Buddhism advocates such iconoclastic practices as 
the temporarv cessation of visualization during meditation, 
the destruction of the formal canon and so on. Moreover, 
in Zen Buddhism written authority is superseded bv the 
immediate and intuitive relation between master and 
disciple. The Buddhist ambivalence towards religious 
imagery is directly related to the individual's stage of 
spiritual consciousness. Images may be interpreted as 
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necessary vehicles tor the development of meditation 
techniques but are to be transcended; they are also seen 
as objects of dependence and attachment, material objects 
from which the Buddhist must extricate him- or herself 
on the path towards Enlightenment. 


(iz) Western. The concentration and commitment to one 
God as the singular and unique deity transformed the 
context, canons and rituals of Western religious traditions. 
This one supreme God was the creator of humanity and 
the world, unique in substance, and beyond the known 
characteristics of sexuality, gender, bodily forms or even 
the visible world. This God created by speaking, thus 
reinforcing the primacy of the word over the image, and 
the written canon over religious imagery. Such a deity 
could be neither limited nor defined by known categories 
including visual depictions. Although an earlv stvle of 
monotheism, with an integral aniconic attitude towards 
religious imagery, was advocated by. the Egypuan king 
AKHENATEN, it was the Old Testament religion of Israel 
that firmly established the Western monotheistic religious 
tradition and its accompanying prophetic iconoclasm. In 
an effort to define and identify the unique character of 
Judaism, the prophets and religious hierarchy distinguished 
religious and ethical practices from those of the neigh- 
bouring cults. In affirming the singularity of God and the 
primacy of the Word, Le nurtured the concept of 
idolatry. Many scriptural citations attest to the worship of 
idols by Piceni Fus Religious pedagogy was fo- 
cused on the teachin hrough the written canon, 
which were read and ee in public Tuer we ead and p punde worship. Asa 
religious tradition rich in vcrbal imagery and svmbolism, 









Judaism had little need for the visual image in pedagogy, 
dm "otional or ritual practices, cultic observations or spiri- 
tual contemplation. 

“The ambivalent attitude of Early Christianity towards 
religious i imagery was a result of the faith's dual foundation 
in Hebraic monotheism and Hellenistic philosophy (see 
EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART, §L, 2(i)). Some 
of the Church Fathers were suspicious of and openly 
hostile to all forms of imagery. Advocating the prophetic 
iconoclasm of the Hebraic tradition, these patristic texts 
describe the vanity, sensuality and superstition of idolatry. 
Christianity eventually recognized the necessity of the 
visual image as a fundamental component for both relig- 
ious worship and pedagogy, but the iconoclastic impulse 
surfaced nevertheless in the iconoclastic controversy (726- 
843). Emperor Leo III Isaurikos (reg 717-41) and Con- 
stantine V Kopronymos (eg 741-75) were responsible in 
726 and 754 for inauguraung the destruction of icons as 


well as violent actions against iconophiles. This anupathy 


was influenced by the advent of Islam. Icons were seen as 
a reversion to pagan idolatry, and the production of such 
images of God as an act of heresy. The Eucharist was the 
only true image of God. The triumph of Orthodoxy at the 
Synod of Constantinople (843) was based on the formu- 
lations of St John of Damascus, who defended the icon 
and defined it as a portrait that must present the recogniz- 
able characteristics of a holy person, while at the same 
time being distinguished from its subject. Caretullv defined 
and prescribed rubrics (including flatness, non-realistic 





roportions and perspectives, and colour svmbolism) 
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The attitude of the Western Church towards religious 
imagery during the late 8th century was not without 
ambivalence or controversy. The Libri Carolini (Caroline 
books ; see THEODULF) and the Council of Frankfurt (794) 
delineated a middle-of-the-road position. The image was 
appropriate for didactic purposes, as aesthetic adornment 
and as moral inspiration but not as an object of adoration. 
In the 12th century Cistercian monasticism reaffirmed the 
simplicity of Benedictine rules, and the abbey churches 
were cleansed of religious imagery in all media, including 
stained-glass windows, wall painungs and sculpture. How- 

ver, religious imagery returned in the 13th century wi 

the relaxing of Cistercian rules (see CISTERCIAN ORDER, 
SIII, 2). The occasional outbreaks of the iconoclastic 
impulse in medieval Christianity focused on the abuses of 
devotional imagery. The 15th-cenrury Dominican monk 
GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA preached against the material- 
ism of his contemporaries and inspired others to destroy 
WOKS oF Securit and religious er song with profan ks of secular and religious art along with profane 
books. Botticelli and Michelangelo were among those 
influenced by his preachings. Michelangelo appears to 
have been highly critical of his own works and mutilated 
many, including the Florentine Preza (c. 1547-55; Florence, 
Mus. Opera Duomo), although his precise reasons for 
doing so are unclear. 

In the 14th century the English religious reformer John 
&ycliffeyy. 1328-84) and his followers, derisively labelled 
the Lollards (‘mumblers’), can be regarded as Reformation 
precursors; they argued, among other things, for the 
destruction of anthropomorphic imagery. The Protestant 
reformers of the 16th century (see CHRISTIANITY, SI, 3(ii ) 
fought to return to the original foundation of the Christian 
Hellenistic advocacy of divine beauty. Protestantism sup- 
ported religious worship in praver, song, music and 
congregational fellowship. Such austere concentration on 
the written word reaffirmed the prophetic iconoclasm of 
the Old Testament. Like the iconoclastic controversies of 
the 8th and 9th centuries, the iconoclastic impulse that 
surfaced in the Reformation was thus caused by funda- 
mental changes in the definition of mankind's relationship 
with God. Some reformers, for example MARTIN LUTHER 
and Jean Calvin (see CALVINISM), were opposed, in varying 
degrees, to the veneration of images but did not themselves 
support violent iconoclasm, whereas the destruction of 
images that swept across northern Europe, particularlv in 
Germany, Switzerland, France, the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, was sanctioned bv such figures as Huldrych Zwingli 
(see ZWINGLIANISM) and Andreas Rudolf Bodenstein van 

arlstadt (71541). This iconoclasm ranged through 

mashing stained glass, breaking heads off statues and the 
ceremonial burning of paintings and sometimes entire 
churches (see fig. 2). In turn, several churches founded by 
Protestants were destroyed during the Counter- 
Reformation. 

Primarily a religion of the Word, Islam quickly formed 
into an uncompromising monotheism morally committed 
to the one, eternal and incomparable God (Arab. allah; see 
IsLAM, §1). Basic to the Muslim rejecuon of images is the 
theocentric view of God’s total power and uniqueness, 
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2. Edward | 7 and the Pope, oil on canvas, 622x908 mm, c. 1548-9 (London, National Portrait Gallery) 


often pronounced in the Koran (e.g. 11.255). The distance 
and disunction between the supreme creator and his 
created beings are immense. Any association of God with 
mere creatures is an attempt to humanize God and is 
perceived as an act of idolatry (Arab. shire). The blas- 
phemv of limiting or categorizing the singularity and 
supremacy of God in verbal or visual imagery is an 
untorgivable sin. The Prophet Muhammad (d AD 632) 
protested against the indigenous Arabic practice ot idol 
worship, and the attitude towards religious imagery in the 
Koran (e.g. v.92) is one of disapproval. Within the first 
century of [slam violent iconoclasm would occasionally 
beadvocated and practised, especially in public situations 
such as mosques and churches. Iconoclasm flourished 
sporadically in some [Islamic lands, depending on local 


interpretations of the Koran. According to some traditions 


attributed to the Prophet, artists will be among the most 
severelv punished on Judgement Dav as they have usurped 


the function of the creator, and angels will not enter or 
protect anv house with pictures and images. According to 
another tradition, if imagery is created, it must be flat and 
shadowless, headless or pertorated and without a human 
tace. One tradition advocates making an example of artists 
Or artisans as the ‘creators’ ot images who are unable to 
breathe life into their images on the Judgement Day and 
pre thereby condemned eternally tor their blasphemy. In 
its most rigorous formulation, Islam stands as the pro- 
phetic witness to the one God, the transcendent and 
invisible creator, who cannot be contained by, or limited 
to, visible images. Nevertheless, there has been a vibrant 


2 


and rich tradition of both figural and non-figural art in the 
Islamic lands (see also ISLAMIC ART, esp. §I, 8). 
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And | saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, 
Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof? 
And no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, 
was able to open the book, neither to look thereon. 
And | wept much, because no man was found worthy to open 
and to read the book, neither to look thereon. 

Revelation, Chapter 5 





Karl Marx’s gravesite continues to be the most popular attraction in London’s 
Highgate cemetery, contrary to the fate that has befallen many of the memorials 
to his realpolitik successors. But history has not confirmed Marx’s grim prediction 
about religion. In spite of his analvsis of religion as an antiquated, superstitious 
and enslaving force, it has continued to flourish throughout the world. Religion 
remains a primary source of social values and identity, and it not only structures 
everyday life for incalculable numbers of people, but has also provided the under- 
pinning for some of the most significant social and political movements in the 
modern world. 

Global trends have American equivalents. Religion has been central to the life 
of the US since colonial times. And even though there is the formal separation of 
church and state, religion and politics are the warp and woof of many public 
conflicts, entwined whenever basic standards and practices are at issue. Sacred and 
secular may be distinct categories in theory, but in a complex, industrialized 
environment there are manifold opportunities for them to converge. Art is one of 
the settings where this frequently occurs. 

The issues of representation, visibility, advocacy and inclusion emerged through- 
out the preceding discussion of race. Similar matters will also be important in 
examining religiously based controversies over art. Manv of the racial controversies 
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stemmed from groups rejecting archaic and demeaning portrayals of themselves. In 
many of the religious controversies, attempts to recast images threaten established 
centers of power. Such disputes thereby highlight the counterreaction to protect 
and restore long-established symbols. 

Religion is both doctrine and institution. When the winds of change imperil 
dogma, they also rouse organizations into action. In struggles to alter old symbols 
or substitute new ones in their place, the ad hoc Davids of innovation confront 
the Goliath of church authority—and its often considerable muscle. 


OF HISTORY AND BOUNDARIES 


Art loyally served religious ends for many centuries. But in the West since the 
1500s that relationship has been steadily transformed. Art's primary purpose is no 
longer the transmission and exaltation of spiritual ideas. At present art is just as 
likely to focus on material values, and in many instances directly turns against its 
former patron. 

This original connection between art and religion has been exhaustively explored 
by art historians, historians, and even sociologists. Emile Durkheim’s influential 
study The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life explored the functions of religion in 
society from “primitives” to nineteenth century Parisians. Durkheim viewed reli- 
gion as society personified or divinized. He proposed that primitive religious rituals 
were communal celebrations that savored the vitality of the group, and art—in 
the form of dance movements, dramatic enactments, and visual representations— 
was a consequence. 

Durkheim also explored the important distinction between the sacred and the 
profane. He characterized the sacred as transcendental and extraordinary, inspiring 
love, awe, and on designated occasions, dread. The opposite sphere is the profane: 
the instrumental and mundane, having a much more transitory nature. As he 
stated, “... the sacred and profane have always and everywhere been conceived 
by the human mind as two distinct classes, two worlds between which there is 
nothing in common.” 

Societies typically devise rites to keep these realms separate and to regulate any 
encounters between them. Taboos restrict contact, and purifying rites insure that 
transactions with the sacred will not contaminate it. These lines of demarcation 
are carefully patrolled and enforced. In recent times, however, artists have muddied 
the categorical waters by presenting uncanny combinations of sacred and profane 
elements. This is profoundly disturbing, for it challenges basic ways of organizing 
experience. . 

If you carefully examine the reaction against some contemporary art, opponents 
disclose their sense of tumult and uneasiness. Just after the touring Robert 
Mapplethorpe retrospective opened in Boston, critics took it as a sign that “uncon- 
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trolled decadence abounds," and the chairperson of a group called Citizens for 
Family First declared, "Someone has to speak up and say the rules aren't being 
enforced. . If someone doesn't speak up, society will deteriorate into utter 
chaos." some conservative journalists share this perception, such as an investigative 
reporter for the New York City Tribune who decried the use of government funds 
for a “cesspool of ‘art’ filth” he characterized as a “striking mixture of sacred and 
erotic images.” And a columnist for the allied Washington Times concurred in his 
review of an art exhibit: “The playpen ‘confines infants as a penitentiary does 
adults.” What does the artist favor, I wonder, a world without children's playpens, 
without restraints of any kind, where you can urinate all over the place?” 

This sense of impending apocalypse accounts for a great deal of the negative 
religious response to art. One of the primary ways artists in the recent past have 
challenged traditional images and concepts has been through their incorporation 
of sexual referents into their work. Religious leaders and institutions have never 
had an easy time with sexual depictions. In an example of the cycles of reception, 
Pope Pius IV ordered that Michelangelo’s nudes in the Sistine Chapel be covered 
with loincloths approximately two decades after their completion. But modern 
sensibilities dictated that they be uncovered and restored to their original form 
during the chapel’s massive cleaning in 1989, as was the case with the work of 
Masaccio and others in Florence’s Brancacci Chapel.” And as art historian Leo 
Steinberg documented, portrayals of the Christ child changed over time, dependent 
upon attitudes toward sexuality in general and the corporeality of Jesus more 
specifically.” In the late 1980s, more was involved than the naturalistic presence 
or discreet absence of a penis, however. Artists now combine the sacred and 
profane with an insouciance that has befuddled and angered many observers. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARIES 


Because of the formal separation of church and state in the US, it is reasonable 
to expect that religiously based art controversies elsewhere in the world would 
have an official imprimatur and perhaps a virulence that is not duplicated in this 
country. And there is some evidence that this is the case. A montage that 
superimposed the face and bare breasts of Marilyn Monroe over the Virgin of 
Guadalupe unleashed a hailstorm of criticism when it was displayed at the Museum 
of Modern Art in Mexico City in 1988. Threats to burn down the museum led 
officials to remove the work, and there were also threats against the artist’s life. 
He had meddled with an extremely important and popular symbol, one that serves 
both as a venerated sign of Mexican nationality as well as a familiar theme in 
popular culture. The artist’s intentions were reported as pointing up how consumer 
society one sacred amos 
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eternity.” ” Fundameritalist lexder Donald Wildmony/fs.so incensed about thistype 
of content that his first mapSt.crusade of 1991 wasAlirectéd against a newAVorman 
Lear series, “Sunday Diyfher.” Wildmon judged fhis to be theNatest if a long list 
of programs where [gar and others promulgéte their “secular hyfmanism” and 
thereby demonstraté their anti-ChristiarstagCe. But typically, WddmorJaunched . 
his crusadeefore “he series ever aired. “Supday Dinner” turned/out to be a tritical 
failure, barely Ujétinguishable from many gther sitcoms and hgfdly a didactic printer, 
on antireligiofs doctrine. | 


A CASCADE OF CRITICISM 


When Andres Serrano made a certain photograph in 1987 he did not suspect 
that it would incur the wrath of politicians and spiritual leaders; nearly bring down 
a 25-year-old government agency; and consign him to a notorious niche in art 
history. But Jesse Helms called Serrano “a jerk” because of “Piss Christ,” and 
Alphonse D’Amato tore up a catalog containing his work because he judged it to 
be “filth” and “garbage.” Both of these outbursts disturbed the decorum presumed 
to distinguish the Senate floor. The adverse reaction to the photo helped to spur 
the most intensive scrutiny ever directed at the National Endowment for the Arts, 
and became a central issue in the debate over its reauthorization. The furor over 
this image managed to pull together a number of themes discussed thus far: the 
mixture of sacred and profane elements, the isolation of a single example from a 
larger body of work, the discrepancy between provocative titles and otherwise 
aesthetically accomplished depictions, and the artistic quest to come to terms with 
complex questions of religious belief. 

That’s a huge load for one work to shoulder, but the “Piss Christ” was forced 
to do just that. One of Serrano’s major foes was the Reverend Wildmon, fresh 
from his battles over Scorcese’s “The Last Temptation of Christ” and Madonna’s 
“Like A Prayer.” Wildmon took all these creations as evidence of a sweeping 
assault on Christians, signs of an imminent Armageddon. Witness Wildmon’s 
concern as it surfaced in a letter to a constituent: “We should have known it 
would come to this. ... The bias and bigotry against Christians, which has 
dominated television and the movies for the past decade or more, has now moved 
over to the art museums. . . . Maybe, before the physical persecution of Christians 
begins, we will gain the courage to stand against such bigotry. »? The perception 
of symbolic violence, and its near equation with physical attack, disclose a position 
of exaggerated terror and duress. 

The “Piss Christ” is a photograph of a crucifix submerged in urine. It was one 
of eight works by Andres Serrano which were included in an exhibition entitled 
“Awards in the Visual Arts,” an annual fellowship competition held since 1981. 
The program was sponsored by The Southeastern Center for Contemporary Art 
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(SECCA) in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and funded in 1988 by The Equitable 
[Life Insurance] Foundation, The Rockefeller Foundation, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. The winners were chosen through an intricate process that 
began with the solicitation of a large pool of nominations which was then narrowed 
through rigorous jurying by a group of well-respected art professionals. Ten 
winners were eventually chosen to represent each of ten geographical areas. They 
received $15,000 for work they had already completed, which was displayed in 
museums and galleries in Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and Richmond, Virginia. 

Most of the adverse response to Serrano's work was not registered until after 
the tour was completed: it closed in Richmond on January 29, 1989, and much 
of the criticism emerged during the Easter season. In Richmond the controversy 
was primarily waged in the "Letters to the Editor" columns of the local papers 
and through outraged messages sent to the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. The lag 
derives from the fact that it took Wildmon's American Family Association (AFA) 
some time to crank up its oppositional machinery. This became an emotional issue, 
so much so that a man appeared at the information desk of the museum early one 
morning in a very agitated state. The director tried to calm him down, but the 
man "related how he had been to Germany at age 15 with his parents and had 
seen a museum in Munich totally devoted to corrupt art. He said that what was 
being done now [that is, the "Piss Christ"] should be in such a place." | 

But although the controversy began in Richmond, it could not be contained 
there. AFA members were encouraged to write to the show's sponsors with their 
complaints, and some Equitable agents who were AFA associates pressured their 
parent company to disassociate itself from the work. Equitable's chairman conse- 
quently apologized to Wildmon. This religious mobilization also provided the basis 
for a concurrent crusade led by Jesse Helms against the NEA, who saw “Piss 
Christ” as a “sickening, abhorrent, and shocking act by an arrogant blasphemer."" 

There was a groundswell of support for the recriminations voiced by political 
and religious leaders. For example, a man wrote to Serrano's New York gallery in 
a breathless accusation, *How dare you a mere weak human being so dependent 
upon Almighty God for every breath that you take insult Him for all of the good. 
that He has showered on you including your artistic talent which you throw back 
in His Holy face by attacking Him with your hellish, horrible painting [sic] of Our 
Suffering Savior on the Cross." 

After all the hype and negative publicity, you'd expect Serrano to be the Devil 
incarnate. Nothing could be further from the truth. In person he is soft-spoken, 
direct, and thoughtful. He has shunned the spotlight, preferring instead that the 
work itself be the center of attention. He lives away from arty, downtown 
Manhattan, in a decidedly unfashionable neighborhood in Brooklyn. The apartment 
he shares with his wife, also an artist, has the fetishistic feel of a collector: stuffed 
animal specimens and creatures preserved in jars share space with a shelf of skulls 
arranged in descending size. The walls of the tiny bathroom are dense wit 
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crucifixes, two church pews serve as seating in the living area, and the bed has an 

ecclesiastical look as well. The professional paraphernalia of the photographer 

elbows for room alongside finished products: Serrano's own prints, and paintings 

by artists such as Howard Finster and Leon Golub. This is the home of a reluctant | 
public figure. | 

The “Piss Christ” also confounds expectations. Serrano works in a large format. 
This piece is sixty by forty inches: at five feet high it has an impressive presence, 
even when it is displayed in the vast spaces of a SoHo gallery. And he uses glossy, 
highly saturated Cibachrome colors. Reproductions are disappointing because they 
fail to transmit either the magnitude or the brilliance of his images. “Piss Christ” 
is a lustrous work: a crucifix appears suspended in a glorious yellow firmament, 
illuminated by an unseen light from above, and buttressed by a bright red backdrop. 
When the intense red and yellow merge it is reminiscent of the surprise of 
discovering the mixture of blood and yolk once you’ve cracked open a fertilized 
egg. Most viewers would likely be touched by the sense of majesty and spirituality 
the photograph evokes—that is, until the appearance of the image is tempered by 
the reality of its execution. As Serrano explains, “as a photographer it’s just 
important to me to be descriptive or literal, you know. ... I could just use piss. 
for the beautiful light that it gives me and not let people know what they're looking 
at. But I do like for people to know what they're looking at because the work is 
intended to operate on more than one level." 

This photo has to be considered in the context of Serrano's oeuvre in order to 
be fully appreciated. Serrano began his tableau photos in 1983, often using 
meat within scenes which combine carnality and religiosity. *The Rabble" (1984) 
presents a crucifix in the center of a crowd of outstretched hands, an object of 
desire like a rock star to his adoring fans. But on second glance, those hands are 
chicken claws. *Cabeza de Vaca" (1984) shows the severed head of a cow, blood 
at its neck and an eye that mercilessly locks the viewer's gaze. The startling 
counterpoint to the corporeality of the flesh and hair is the marble base on which 
the head rests like a sculpture. And "The Pieta" (1985) is a portrait of a beautiful 
young woman wrapped in black cloth, gently cradling the carcass of a large fish 
before her." In 1986 the artist began to simplify his approach and use just bodily 
fluids, as in his “Milk, Blood” of that year. ` In Serrano’s words, “In using the 
bodily fluids ... this photograph at first looks like an abstraction. It. can be 
appreciated on that level. But then when you know what I'm dealing with . . . it 
takes on a whole different meaning, too.” 

As Serrano has stated many times, he had a palette that now included red and 
white, but his desire to expand his color spectrum lead him to experiment with 
. using urine. He created a series of images in 1987 and 1988 by dunking sculptural 
bjects into a Plexiglas vat of his own urine, including “Piss Pope,” “Piss Satan,” 
“Piss Discus” (the “Discus Thrower”), and “Piss Elegance” (a fashion model). “Piss 
Christ" takes its place within this ger. | ^ « whose unusual puns can both 
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amuse and offend. Serrano later augmented his materials with his wife's menstrual 
blood and his own semen. To his critics this was additional evidence of his 


derangement; to both the artist and his supporters, however, this work continued 


to broaden his artistic vision. 

That vision can be deciphered in a number of ways. Serrano draws upon his 
own Catholic upbringing—what he sees as the Catholic obsession with the “body 
and blood of Christ”—as well as his cultural heritage as the son of a Cuban mother 
and an Honduran father. Serrano cautions, “You can’t say it [the work] is anti- 
Christian bigotry and ignore the fact that this person was once a Catholic, had a 
Catholic upbringing, has worked a lot with Christian imagery in the past, and as 
an artist feels very much aligned to other artists who have worked with Christian 
imagery consistently, such as Goya and Luis Bunuel and many others.” His work 
draws together passionate and surrealistic traditions in art, the ardor that suffuses 
some Hispanic Christian customs, and the corporeal aspects of rites central to 
Christian doctrine such as the Eucharist. 

Over time the religious themes were combined with the interest in bodily fluids, 
and eventually linked with a preoccupation with death. Serrano explains, “my 
work has been compared to the sacred and profane. But you can’t have one without 
the other. And so my obsession with death also reflects my obsession with life and 
mortality.” His photos raise questions similar to those the image of Jesus presented 
by Kazantzakis and Scorcese did: how human was Jesus, and is divinity compro- 
mised by association with banality? As one art critic asked in Serrano’s defense, 
“Had the crucifix in ’Piss Christ’ really been defiled? Or had the urine been 
sanctified?" "^ 

The dual nature of Christ has troubled believers throughout the ages. Serrano 
targeted a domain that people do not like to think about, as evidenced by the 
adverse reaction to "The Last Temptation of Christ." When he transected an 
already charged issue with our complicated feelings about bodily products, he 
managed to tap into a tremendous preserve of ambivalence and anxiety. While we 
know that urine is the end product of a vital cleansing process, we generally tend 
to be repelled by it. Serrano also took it from the private realm into the public. 
Blood and semen are similarly emotionally loaded, and even more so now because 
of the AIDS epidemic, when the very same life-giving liquids may also be life- 
threatening. But while it is much less complicated to think of life and death or 
God and man as completely separate categories, Serrano and other artists will not 
allow their audiences to sustain such a state of naivete. As the artist muses, “I 
don't see why anything that an artist could create would be so horrific to an 
individual that they could not stand it. ... [A]rt may be disturbing but I don't 
think it’s really threatening.” | 

A final aspect to Serrano's work is its implicit critique of the commodificatic--- 
and commercialization of religion. “Piss Christ” contains a kitschy plastic figurit 
that has come to represent religion for profit in our time, and captures it in th 
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same glossy format that could pitch any product or idea. This and other Serrano 
images raise disturbing questions, although ironically at a safe distance: his pretty 
pictures pose no danger of splashing onto the viewer or smelling badly. But 
Serrano's task is to at least broach the contradictory aspects of his religion and to 
examine the earthy, gritty aspects in tandem with contemporary, sanitized versions. 
Martin Scorcese described his mission similarly: "I didn't want a Christ who glowed 
in the dark.” Both men view their work as potentially reinvigorating religious 
ideas that have been debased as they are incessantly hawked through the electronic 
media. Each calls for a more personal involvement with religious beliefs, and 
struggles against them becoming transubstantiated into dogma. 

Politicians besieged the NEA with questions about its funding procedures 
because of “Piss Christ.” The agency had contributed $75,000 to the SECCA 
awards program, and although the NEA had no direct control over how that 
money was awarded, the Senate and the House tried to hold it accountable for 
what many members saw as an insulting mistake. Led primarily by Jesse Helms 
(R-NC) in the Senate, and by Dick Armey (R-TX) and Dana Rohrabacher (R-CA) 
in the House, debate raged throughout the summer and fall of 1989 over punishing 
the agency. In July the Senate passed a bill cutting NEA funding by $45,000, an 
amount equal to the awards to Serrano and to a travelling exhibit of Robert 
Mapplethorpe photographs that had also raised congressional ire that summer (see 
Chapter Seven). In addition, the bill banned the two sponsor institutions from 
receiving any NEA funding for the next five years: SECCA, and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art (ICA) in Philadelphia. | 

In later compromises the punitive funding cut was retained, but the outright 
ban on grants to SECCA and ICA was replaced by a proviso that any awards to 
them would be subject to the oversight of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committee." Most important, however, was the passage of the "Helms amend- 
ment," a measure that barred Federal funds from underwriting materials that could 
be deemed "obscene," or lacking "serious literary artistic, political or scientific 
value.” But far from quelling the controversy, the ambiguities of the law—and the 
fact that it also lumped homoeroticism with sadomasochism and the sexual 
exploitation of children as additional areas of proscribed subject matter—helped 
set the terms of the debate over public funding of the arts for the. next several 
years, and called out a furious sense of resistance on the part of artists and their 
supporters. 

Two gestures after the Helms amendment was passed help define the terms of 
that dialogue. When a gallery show of Serrano’s work was reviewed by the New 
York Times three months later, it provided the opportunity to heap praise on the 
photos and to assail Helms and his cronies. But the defense was mounted in terms 
that could only be understood by those who were already extraordinarily well- 
versed in art history: the reviewer made reference to the Byzantine Iconoclast 
Controversy of the eighth and ninth centuries, medieval cosmology, and a specific 


painting by Gauguin, in order to contextualize the images and direct an informed 
response to them." But these were justifications that largely ignored the fears and 
offense the “Piss Christ” had raised for many people, and showed a certain 
contempt for these feelings by accentuating the gap between the art world and 


the general public. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


John Berger was born in London in 1926 and is renowned as a 
novelist and writer on art. His many books, innovative in form 
and far-reaching in their historical and political insight, include 
the award-winning novel G; imaginative documentaries, such 
as 4 Fortunate Man; and such unique studies of art as the 
internationally-acclaimed Ways of Seeing. Respected for his 
uncompromising judgements on art, Berger is seen by many as 
Britain’s most influential art critic. Over two decades, he has 
made an original socialist vision of art accessible through 
numerous articles in New Society and The New Statesman; 
while his Permanent Red, Success and Failure of Picasso and 
Art and Revolution are today classics of art criticism. Berger has 
also written several film scripts and created pioneering pro- 
grammes for television. 


John Berger lives at present in a small peasant community in 
France which is the setting for his latest fiction, Pig Earth, the 
first part of a projected trilogy entitled Into Their Labours. 
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Joyce belonged essentially to thé}pre-war world.) Some,of 


a baptized C lc i 5 sat to live in a monastery. 

Nothing illustrates this change more vividly than the 
story of the ballet Parade. The Cubists had always despised 
the ballet as a pretentious and bourgeois form of entertain- 
ment. They preferred fairgrounds and the circus. In 1917, 
however, Jean Cocteau persuaded Picasso to collaborate 
with him and the composer Erik Satie in the creation of a 
ballet for Diaghilev. Diaghilev’s company had been fashion- 
able in Paris for ten years. In Russia it was a favourite of 
the Tsar. But Cocteau’s plan was to break with tradition 
and produce a ‘modern’ spectacle. The title Parade was 
meant to suggest the circus and music-hall, and so exorcize 
the bourgeois ghosts. 

Picasso went to Rome to work on the ballet. He designed 
the drop-curtain, the costumes, and the scenery. He also 


contributed ideas and suggestions. The drop-curtain is 








sentimental, perhaps deliberately so. But it fits the new 
milieu in which Picasso now found himself. 


We made Parade [wrote Cocteau] in a cellar in Rome where © 
the troupe rehearsed, we walked by moonlight with the 
dancers, we visited Naples and Pompeii. We got to know the 
gay futurists. 


It is a long way from the violence of the Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, a long way from the austerity of the Cubist 
still-lifes, and a very long way from the Western Front in 
the third year of the World War. 

The ballet itself was less conventional. And it might be 
argued that the drop-curtain was deliberately designed to 
lull the audience. There were seven characters in the ballet: 
a Chinese conjurer, an American girl, two acrobats, and 
three stage-managers. These last wore constructions made 
up of ‘Cubist’ elements which made them ten feet tall. 
One of them was French and ‘wore’ the trees of the 
boulevards, another was American and ‘wore’ skyscrapers, - 
and the third was a horse. They moved about the stage like 
moving scenery and their purpose was to dwarf the dancers, 
so that these looked like puppets. 

There was no coherent story but a lot of mimicry. Here 
are two of Cocteau’s typical directions for the dancers. For 
the Chinese conjuror: 


He takes an egg out of his pigtail, eats it, finds it again on the 
end of his shoe, spits out fire, burns himself, stamps on the 
sparks, etc. 


For the American girl: 


She runs a race, rides a bicycle, quivers like the early movies, 
imitates Charlie Chaplin, chases a thief with a revolver, 
boxes, dances a ragtime, goes to sleep, gets shipwrecked, rolls 
on the grass on an April morning, takes a snapshot, etc. 


The ballet opened on 17 May at the Théátre du Chátelet 
in Paris. The highly distinguished audience was outraged 
and suspected that the ballet had been designed to make 
them look ridiculous. As the curtain went down, there were 
threats to attack the producer, and cries of ‘Sales. Boches l’ 
Apollinaire saved the situation. Wounded, with a bandage 
round his head, in uniform, and wearing the Croix de 
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Guerre, he was able to appeal, as a patriotic hero, for 
tolerance. 

He had also written the Introduction to the programme. 
In this he was enthusiastic and said that the ballet was a 
proof thac the modern movement, the new spirit in the arts, 
could sv.rvive the war. To the surviving spirit he gave the 
name super-realism or surrealism. 

In eighteen months Apollinaire would be dead. (He died 
as Paris celebrated the armistice, and when, in his fever, 
he heard the crowds shouting that Kaiser William should 
be hanged, he thought, since his name was William, that 
they meant him.) Yet he had already named the next phase 
of the modern movement. 

We do not know what Apollinaire would have thought 
later. I think he would have soon recognized that 'the 
new spirit’ was not a simple continuation of that of the 
Cubists. The latter were prophets — whose prophecies, still 
to some extent unfulfilled, remain convincing. The 
Surrealists were wry commentators on a reality that was 
already outbidding them. 

Exactly one month and one day before Parade opened in 
Paris, the French had begun their offensive against the 
Hindenburg line. Their objective was the river Aisne. 
The attack. was a total disaster. The number of casualties 
was kept secret, but it is estimated that 120,000 Frenchmen 
were killed. This was happening about 150 miles away from 
the Théàtre du Chátelet. Utterly disillusioned and partly 
prompted by the example of the Russian Revolution of 
February, large sections of the French army were mutiny- 
ing when the ballet opened. Once again the figures have 
been kept secret. But, without doubt, it was the most serious 


~- mutiny in a great army in modern history. There were 


many strange incidents. Everything had lost its reason. 
One small incident has since become famous. A contingent 
of infantrymen marched through the streets of a town. As 


^ they marched in proper order, they bàa-ed like sheep to 


indicate that they were lambs being absurdly led to the 
slaughter. 

Does not the grotesque absurdity of this scene which was 
actually happening make Cocteau’s and Picasso’s American 
girl seem unstartling and commonplace? 

We must try to be very clear about the significance of 
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this — for there, in the Théâtre du Châtelet in 1917, was 
posed one of the recurring problems of art in our time. 
Events in our century occur on a global scale. And the| 
area of our knowledge has widened in order to encompass| 
these events. Every day we can be aware of life-and-death | 
issues affecting millions of people. Most of us close our 
minds to such thoughts except in times of crisis or war. 
Artists, whose imaginations are less controllable than most, 
have been obsessed with the problem: How can I justify 
what I am doing at such a time? This has led some to 
renounce the world, others to become over-ambitious or 
pretentious, yet others to stifle their imaginations. But 


since 1914 there cannot have been a serious artist who has 
.not.asked himself the question. 


It would take a whole book to examine this dilemma 
fully. I want to make just one point in order 
it is relevant to mention the Battle of the Aisne whilst 
discussing Parade. In 1917, Juan Gris was continuing to 
paint Cubist pictures — his best and some of the most 
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advanced Cubist pictures ever painted. (Because he was the 
most intellectual of the Cubists, Gris was the only one who, 
for a few years, could continue after Cubism as a movement 
had died. He could see the theoretical problems still to be 
solved, and he set out to solve them with all his intelligence.) 
These paintings are as far from the war as Parade — in fact 
farther. Yet why is it here irrelevant to mention the eight 
million dead — or as irrelevant as it can ever be? 

The problem is a social one and it can only be answered 
socially. We have to consider the social function and con- 
tent of Juan Gris's paintings and of Parade. We have 
alreadv examined the social content of Cubism. As for the 
social function of Gris's paintings, at the time they had 
almost none. Gris was extremely poor during the war, and 
had the greatest difficulty in selling or exhibiting any of his 
pictures. In the long-term sense, their function was to 


NL epres and preserve a way of seeing, based upon an order 


HU which accepted all the positive possibilities of modern 
knowledgeXIn other words Gris painted these pictures as 
though the war had not happened. SY ou can say: he chose to 
"ddl wise Rome Burnel But nlike Nero, he was not 

ultimately responsible for the fire and he was not in public, 

It was Gris's loneliness that made it possible for him to 

4, -,uvre the war without a loss of integrity. Even today there 

" are still Hable to be pockets of exemption anywhere and pron anywhere sic i 
an artist finds himself in one of these, the result can, 

paradoxicallv and in the fullness of time, be of considerable 
social value. European culture would be poorer if Gris had 
[ ot continued to paint benign, untroubled still-lifes during 
the First World War. But one must always remember 
| that success, by qualifying the loneliness, also destroys the 
genuineness of the exemption. Success turns an artist who 
continues to claim exemption into an escapist, and' those who 
are escapists from their time are the first to be forgotten 
with their time. They are like flatterers who never outlast 
their patron. 

The case of Parade was quite different from that of Juan 
Gris. Parade was very much a public manifestation. It was 
meant to be provocative and to shock. The justification given 
for this was that it expressed contemporary ‘reality’. 


Cocteau rejected Apollinaire’s adjective of surrealist, and 
actually insisted upon calling the work a ballet réaliste. 
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Obviously its ‘reality’ was not that of the Cubists — austere, 
ordered, hopeful. It was frenetic and irrational and, 
whether its creators realized it or not, it could only be 
Justified by reference to the war. The audience who 
shouted ‘Sales Boches!’ made the right connexion. But, 
according to their habit, they only used the connexion to 
add to their complacency. 

The objective social function which Parade performed 
was to console the bourgeoisie whom it shocked. (I say 
objective to distinguish the true effect of the ballet from x 
what its creators may subjectively have hoped it would 
achieve.) In this respect Parade set the precedent for a good 
deal of so-called ‘outrageous’ art that was to follow. [ts 
shock-value was the result of its particular spirit — its 
disjointedness, its frenzy, its mechanization, its puppetry. 
This spirit was a reflection, however pale, of what was 
happening. And what was happening was infinitely more 

ocking on an intinitely more serious level. Why Parade — 
however beautifully Massine danced - can be criticized 
and finally dismissed as frivolous is not|because it ignored 
the war, but because it pretended to be realistic. As a result 
of this pretence it shocked in such a way as to distract 
people from the truth. It substituted, as it were, an ounce 
for a ton. The madness of the world, they could say, was 
the invention of artists! The audience who shouted ‘Sales 
Boches!’ felt, at the end of their evening, more patriotic 
than ever, more certain than ever that the war was noble, 
reasonable, etc. A performance of Les Sylphides would not 
have had the same effect. 

The age of essential politics had begun. The baa-ing 
infantrymen knew this — even if they could not see a way 
out. Cocteau, Picasso. even Apollinaire did not yet realize 
it, because they still believed in the possibility of art staying 
separate. The bitter irony of this is revealed in the spectacle 
of Apollinaire pacifying a bourgeois audience, whom he 
loathed and despised, on account of the wounds he had 
received as their war hero: wounds from which in eighteen 


months he would die. 

. È = i ea 
/ Stupid people often accuse marxists of welcoming the i: 
intrusion of politics into art. On the contrary, we protest 


ainst the intrusion. The intrusion is most marked in times 
of crisis and great suffering. But it is pointless to deny such 
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times. They must be understood so that they can be ended: 
art and men will then be freer. Such a time began in Europe 
in 191+ and continues still. The ballet Parade is one of the 
first examples in which we can see the difficulties facing 
art in the present situation. For the first time we see the 
modern artist serving, despite his own intentions, the 
bourgeois world and therefore sharing a position of doubtful 
privilege. The rest of the story of Picasso's life is the story 
of how he has struggled to overcome the disadvantages of 
this position. 


When Picasso came to London in 1918 he stayed at the 
Savoy Hotel. He no longer saw couples at a café table 
beyond hope or redemption. And the place of acrobats or 
horse-thieves was taken by waiters and valets. It would be 
trivial to mention this, were it not typical of Picasso's new 
life. Having ‘shocked’ the distinguished and the wealthy, 
he joined them. 

His former friends, and especially Braque and Juan Gris, 
considered his new life a betrayal of what they had once 
striven for. Yet the problem was not simple. Braque and 
Gris, in order to continue as before, had to retreat within 
themselves. Picasso chose instead to go the way of the 
world. The private details involved need not concern us. 
What we need to know is how his spirit, his attitudes, were 


changed. 





Chipp, Herschel. "Picasso Interview" Theories of Modern Art. 
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Pablo Picasso, statement about the artist as a political being, 1945* 


What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has only his eyes if he’s a painter, 
or ears if he’s a musician, or a lyre at every level of his heart if he’s a poet, or even, 
if he’s a boxer, just his muscles? On the contrary, he’s at the same time a political 
being, constantly alive to heartrending, fiery, or happy events, to which he responds 
in every way. How would it be possible to feel no interest in other people and by 
virtue of an ivory indifference to detach yourself from the life which they so 
copiously bring you? No, painting is not done to decorate apartments. It is an 
instrument of war for attack and defense against the enemy. 


Pablo Picasso, conversation on Guernica as recorded by Jerome Seckler, 1945+ 


I told Picasso that many people were saying that now, with his new political 
affiliations, he had become a leader in culture and politics for the people, that his 
influence for progress could be tremendous. Picasso nodded seriously and said, 
“Yes, I realize it.” I mentioned how we had often discussed him back in New 
York, especially the Guernica mural (now on loan to the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York) [acquired by the museum soon after—Ed.]. I talked about the 
significance of the bull, the horse, the hands with the lifelines, etc., and the origin 
of the symbols in Spanish mythology. Picasso kept nodding his head as I spoke. 
"Yes, he said, "the bull there represents brutality, the horse the people. Yes, 
there I used symbolism, but not in the others.” 

I explained my interpretation of two of his paintings at the exhibition, 
one of a bull, a lamp, palette and book. The bull, I said, must represent fascism, 
the lamp, by its powerful glow, the palette and book all represented culture and 
freedom—the things we're fighting for—the painting showing the fierce struggle 


going on between the two. 
"No," said Picasso, "the bull is not fascism, but it is brutality and 


darknesss." 
I mentioned that now we look forward to a perhaps changed and more 
simple and clearly understood symbolism within his very personal idiom. __ 
"My work is not symbolic," he answered. “Only the Guernica mural is 
symbolic. But in the case of the mural, that is allegoric. That’s the reason I've used - 
the horse, the bull, and so on. The mural is for the definite expression and solution 
of a problem and that is why I used symbolism. 


* Excerpt from an interview with Simone Téry, ''Picasso n'est pas officier dans 
l'armée Française,” Lettres Françaises (Paris), V, 48 (24 March 1945), 6. This English transla- 
tion from Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art by Alfred Barr, Jr., copyright 1946 by The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, and reprinted with its permission. 

+ Excerpt from an interview with Pfc. Jerome Seckler, ‘‘Picasso Explains,” New 


Masses (New York), LIV, 11 (13 March 1945), 4-7. 
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Pablo Picasso, Guernica (detail), 1997, oil on canvas. 


“Some people,” he continued, “call my work for a period ‘surrealism.’ 
I am not a surrealist. I have never been out of reality. I have always been in the 
essence of reality [literally the ‘real of reality’). If someone wished to express war 
it might be more elegant and literary to make a bow and arrow because that is 
more esthetic, but for me, if I want to express war, I'll use a machine-gun! Now 
is the time in this period of changes and revolution to use a revolutionary manner 
of painting and not to paint like before." He then stared straight into my eyes 
and asked, "Vous me croirez?" [Do you believe me?].... 


"... But," I insisted, “you do think about and feel deeply these things 


that are affecting the world. You recognize that what is in your subconscious is a 
result of your contact with life, and your thoughts and reactions to it. It couldn't be 
merely accidental that you used precisely these particular objects and presented 
them in a particular way. The political significance of these things is there whether 


you consciously thought of it or not. 
“Yes,” he answered, “what you say is very true, but I don’t know why 
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used those particular objects. They don't represent anything in particular. The bull 
is a bull, the palette a palette, and the lamp is a lamp. That's all. But there is 
definitely no political connection there for me. Darkness and brutality, yes, but 
not fascism." 

He motioned to the color etching of the glass and lemon. "There," he 
said, "is a glass and a lemon, its shapes and colors—reds, blues, yellows. Can you 
see any political significance in that?" 

"Simply as objects," I said, "no." 

"Well," he continued, "it's the same with the bull, the palette, and 
lamp.” He looked earnestly at me and went on, "If I were a chemist, Communist 
or fascist—if I obtain in my mixture a red liquid it doesn’t mean that I am expressing 
Communist propaganda, does it: If I paint a hammer and sickle people may think 
it's a representation of Communism, but for me it’s only a hammer and sickle. I 
just want to reproduce the objects for what they are and not for what they mean. 
If you give a meaning to certain things in my paintings it may be very true, but 
it was not my idea to give this meaning. What ideas and conclusions you have 
got I obtained too, but instinctively, unconsciously. J make a painting for the 
painting. I paint the objects for what they are. It’s in my subconscious. When 
people look at it each person gets perhaps a different meaning from it, from what 
each sees in it. I don’t think of trying to get any particular meaning across. There 
is no deliberate sense of propaganda in my painting." 

“Except in the Guernica,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he replied, “except in the Guernica. In that there is a deliberate 
appeal to people, a deliberate sense of propaganda... .” 

"I am a Communist and my painting is Communist painting .... But if 
I were a shoemaker, Royalist or Communist or anything else, I would not 
necessarily hammer my shoes in a special way to show my politics.” 


Robert Motherwell and Harold Rosenberg, “The Question of What Will-Emerge is 
Left Opes," 1947* ^ 


This is a maga2ine of artists and writers who “practie€ in their work their own 
experience without Seeking to transcend it in acgd€mic, group or political formulas. 
Such practice tmplies the belig£"that through conversion of energy 
something valid may come ots, whateVer the situation one is forced to begin with. 
The question of what Will emerge is left open. One functions in an 
attitude of expectancy. AsJuan Gris satd; “You are lost the instant you know what 
the result will be." | 
Natugatly the deadly political situation exerts an enormous pressure. 


* Opening statement for Possibilities, ''An Occasional Réview," (New York), 
No. 1 (Winter 1947/48), p. 1. 
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Dada Slogans, Berlin, 1919” 
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DADA 
stands on 
the side of the revolutionary 
Proletariat 
Open up at last 
your head 
Leave it free 
for the 
demands of our age 
Down with art 
Down with 


bourgeois intellectualism 
Art is dead 


Long live Iter ER D By 5 
the wie art EL p A Misit 
of Tatlin m : 1. $ i : fa t - Mae 
DADA 0B ME UT 
is the Og | e 
voluntary destruction 
of the 


bourgeois world of ideas 





Raoul Hausmann and Hannah Hoch at the 
Dada Manifestation in Berlin, 1920. 


* From Edouard Roditi, "Interview with Hannah Hóch," Arts (New York), 
December 1959, p. 26. 
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The Constructivists of the 1920s 
and the concept of avant-garde 


As mentioned in the last chapter, Soviet Constructivist artists of the 
1920s were concerned with developing a new kind of art which could, in 
conjunction with technology, develop revolutionary functional designs 
of practical use to their new society. It was this interest in developing | 
the functional, useful side of their art for the purpose of producing 
technologically advanced and economically productive pieces of design 
art, architecture, and engineering which also helped unite Constructiv- 
ist experiments in abstract painting and design to those socialist 
principles and goals which distinguish the art of Constructivism from 
that of pre-revolutionary Russian schools of abstract art. 


Construction is the arrangement of elements. 

Construction is the outlook of our age. 

Like every science, art is a branch of mathematics. 

Construction is the modern prerequisite of organization and the 
utilitarian employment of material. 

Art that is useless. for life should be kept in museums of antiquities. 

The time has come for art to be an organic part of life. 

Constructively organized life is more than the enchanting and stifling 
art of magicians. 

The future is not going to build monasteries for priests, or for the 
prophets and clowns of art. 

Down with art as a showy gem in the dark, grimy lives of the poor! 

Down with art as a means of escape for a senseless life! 

The art of our Een is conscious, organized life, capable of seeing and 
creating. 

The artist of our age is the man able to organize his life, his work and 
himself. 

One has to work for life, not for palaces, churches, cemeteries and 
museums. 

Active work has to be done among the people, for the people, and with 
the péople; down with monasteries, institutions, studios, studies and 

islands! 

Consciousness, experiment ... function, construction, technology, 

mathematics — these ar^ *^^ ^rothers of the art of our age. 


rey Rodchenko, 192.19 
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The Russian Saint-Simon 





5]. Tatlin, Model for the 'Monument to the Third International’, 
1919-20 


Tatlin’s ‘monument’ had been planned as a Soviet counterpart to the 
Paris tower of the Saint-Simonian engineer Eiffel. 
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centenary of the French Revolution. Tatlin’s ‘Monument to the Third 
International’ was of course dedicated to the celebration of the spirit of 
the Russian Revolution. 
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SPEECH TO THE CONGRESS OF WRITERS 
(1935) 


It is surely not by chance that we find ourselves assembled 
here in this hall in June 1935, and that for the first time such a 
discussion is embarked upon in Paris. It would be absolutely 
useless to disregard the circumstances that brought it about in 
this particular time and place. It would be absolutely false to 
attempt to eliminate from the debate everything that is not 
Strictly relevant to the defense of 
culture. MVere we., to do so, only the most disgusting f O 
would result. Let us on the contrary empngs Ze that 
e taking place just after the sigfiing of the 
assistance and Staljp-s féclaration which 

hans’ to resigrfourselves to, and rever- 

berated “like a clap of hunga £7 [n my opinion every man who 










HE U. S. S. R. and in France. What steps"^were not taken 

o» fears to accustom us to the idea of possible aggression by 
T-rance, the principal beneficiary: of the Treaty of Versaillés.(how 
ould we cease to be for the revision.of this inic¢ jitous treaty?)? 
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From where we stand(we maintain that the activity of inter- 
preting the world must continue to be linked with the activity 
of changing the world.(We maintain that it is the poet's, the 
artist's role to study the human problem in depth in all its 
forms, that it is precisely the unlimited advance of his mind in 
this direction that has a potential value for changing the world, 
that this advance—insofar as it is an evolved product of the 
superstructure—cannot help but reinforce the necessity to 
change this worl . In art we rise up against any 
regressive conception that tends to oppose content to form, in 
order to sacrifice the latter to the former.[It today's authentic 
poets were to go in for propagandistic poetry, which as pres- 
ently defined is completely exteriok, this would mean that they 
were denying the historical conditions of poetry itself) To defend 
culture is above all to take over the interests of that which intel- 
lectually resists serious materialist analysis, of that which is 
viable, of that which will continue to bear fruit. It is not by ste- 
reotyped declarations against fascism and war that we will 
manage to liberate either the mind or man from the ancient 
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chains that bind him and the new chains that threaten him. It is 
by the affirmation of our unshakeable fidelity to the powers of 
emancipation of the mind and of man that we have recognized 
one by one and that we will fight to cause to be recognized as 
such. 


"Transform the world," Marx said; "change life," Rimbaud 
said. These two watchwords are one for us. 


Paris, June 1935. 
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A Declaration of Social, Political 
and Aesthetic Principles 


(Drawn up by Siqueiros in 1922 and signed by all the members of the 
Syndicate of Technical Workers, Painters and Sculptors, among whom 
were Diego Rivera, Jose Clemente Orozco, Jean Charlot, Ignacio 
Asunsolo, Xavier Guerrero, Fermin Revueltas, Roberto Montenegro, 
Carlos Merida and many others) 


The Syndicate of Technical Workers, Painters and Sculptors 
directs itself to the native races humiliated for centuries; to the 
soldiers made into hangmen by their officers; to the workers 
and peasants scourged by the rich; and to the intellectuals who 
do not flatter the bourgeoisie. 

We side with those who demand the disappearance of an 
ancient, cruel system in which the farm worker produces food 
for the loud-mouthed politicians and bosses, while he starves; 
in which the industrial workers in the factories who weave cloth 
and by the work of their hands make life comfortable for the 
pimps and prostitutes, while they crawl and freeze; in which the 
Indian soldier heroically leaves the land he has tilled and 
eternally sacrifices his life in a vain attempt to destroy the misery 
which has lain on his face for centuries. 

The noble work of our race, down to its most insignificant 

N spiritual and physical expressions, is native (and essentially 
Indian) in origin. With their admirable and extraordinary talent 
to create beauty, peculiar to themselves, the art of the Mexican people is 
the most wholesome spiritual expression in the world and this tradition 
is our greatest treasure. Great because it belongs collectively to 
the people and this is why our fundamental aesthetic goal must 
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be to socialise artistic expression and wipe out bourgeois 
individualism. 

We repudiate so-called easel painting and every kind of art 
favoured by ultra-intellectual circles, because it is aristocratic, 
and we praise monumental art in all its forms, because it is 
public property. 

We proclaim that at this time of social change from a decrepit 
order to a new one, the creators of beauty must use their best 
efforts to produce ideological works. of art for the people; art 
must no longer be the expression of individual satisfaction 
which it is today, but should aim to become a fighting, educative 
art for all. 
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Diego Rivera 


MY ART, MY LIFE. 


An Autobiography 


"Engrossing as a novel . . . throwsaclear white light on one of the most spectacular 
artists of our time" —Chícago Sunday Tribune. 








This remarkable autobiography began with a newspaper interview the artist gave 
journalist Gladys March in 1944. From then until the artist's death in 1957, she spent 
several months each year with Rivera, eventually filling 2000 pages with his 
recollections and interpretations of his art and life. Written in the first person, My 
Art, My Life is a richly revealing document of the painter who revolutionized 
modern mural painting, was a principal figure in launching the “Mexican 
Renaissance” and is ranked among the most influential artists of the 20th century. 


As the colorful narrative unfolds, Diego Rivera seems always to be in the midst of 
political, artistic and romantic turmoil. As the reviewer for The New Republic 
observed, “Rivera reveals a keen appreciation of his prowess in art, sex and politics, 
and the record seems to be complete on the series of spectacular rows he got into 
over all three.” 


The book details his bold confrontations with dictators and presidents, the battles 
that erupted over his murals in Rockefeller Center and the Hotel del Prado, his 
tempestuous marriages to Lupe Marin and artist Frida Kahlo and much, much 
more. “There is no lack of exciting material. A lover at nine, a cannibal at eighteen, 
by his own account, Rivera was prodigiously productive of art and controversy in 
his 70 years of life" —San Francisco Chronicle. An appendix containing statements 
from the artist's four wives adds a fascinating finale to a book that offers many 
telling insights into the mind and heart of one of the giants of 20th-century art. 


Unabridged Dover (1991) republication of the edition published by The Citadel 
Press, New York, 1960. 21 halftones. Foreword by Gladys March. Appendix. Index. 
224App. 5% x 8X. Paperbound. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
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HOLOCAUST IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


WHEN NELSON ROCKEFELLER DECIDED to decorate the main 
floor of his new R.C.A. Building in Radio City with mu- 
rals, he also decided to get the best artists for the job. His 
choices were Picasso, Matisse, and myself. But he sct 
about securing our services in the worst possible way. Through the 
architect of the building, Raymond Hood, he asked us to submit 
sample murals. Now, there are few indignities that can be thrown in 
the face of an established painter greater than to offer him a com- 
mission on terms which imply any doubts as to his abilities. But the 
invitations went further, they specified how the sample murals were 
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to be done. Picasso flatly refused. As for Matisse, he politely but 
firmly replied that the specifications did not accord with his style of 
painting. I answered Hood that I was frankly baffled by this unor- 
thodox way of dealing with me and could only say no. 

Having thus quickly lost Picasso and Matisse, Rockefeller deter- 
mined that at the very least he would have me. In May, 1932, he 
entered into the negotiations directly since, on many matters, Hood 
and I could not see eye to eye. Hood's idea of a mural was typically 
American; a mural was a mere accessory, an ornament. He could 
not understand that its function was to extend the dimensions of 
the architecture. Hood wanted me to work in a funereal black, 
white and gray rather than in color, and on canvas rather than in 
fresco. Our differences piled up when I heard that two inferior 
painters, Frank Brangwyn and José María Sert, had been given the 
walls previously offered to Picasso and Matisse, walls that flanked 
the one offered me. Amid this difference and tension, Rockefeller 
moved with the calm of the practiced politician. He refused to be 
ruffled. By the fall of the year, he had persuaded Hood to let me 
work in fresco and in color, and we had agreed on the terms. For 
*he sum of $21,000 for myself and my assistants, I was to cover 
slightly more than one thousand square feet of wall. The theme of- 
fered me was an exciting one: “Man at the Crossroads Looking with 
Hope and High Vision to the Choosing of a New and Better 
Future.” After the complicated preliminaries, I entered into my as: 
signment with enthusiasm. By the beginning of November, I had 
completed my preliminary sketches, submitted them, and received 
prompt and unqualified approval from Rockefeller. In March of 
1933, Frida and I arrived in New York from Detroit, greeted by the 
icy blasts of the New York winter. 

I set to work immediately. My wall, standing high above the ele- 
vators which faced the main entrance of the building, had already 
been prepared by my assistants, the scaffold erected, the full-scale 
sketches traced and stenciled on the wet surface, the colors ground. 
I painted rapidly and easily. Everything was going smoothly—per- 
haps too smoothly. Rockefeller had not yet seen me or my work, but 
-in the beginning of April, he wrote me that he had seen a photo- 
graph of the fresco in one of the newspapers and was enthusiastic 
about what I was doing. He hoped that I would be finished by the 
first of May, when the building was to be officially opened to the 
public. 

The center of my mural showed a worker at the controls of a 
large machine. In front of him, emerging from space, was a large 
hand holding a globe on which the dynamics of chemistry and biol- 
ogy, the recombination of atoms, and the division of a cell, were rep- 
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resented schematically. ‘Two elongated ellipses crossed and met in 
the figure of the worker: one showing the wonders of the telescope 

and its revelations of bodies in space; the other showing the micro- 

scope and its discoveries—cells, germs, bacteria, and delicate tis- 

sues. Above the germinating soil at the bottom, I projected two vi- 

sions of civilization. On the left of the crossed ellipses, I showed a 

night-club scene of the debauched rich, a battlefield with men in the 

holocaust of war, and unemployed workers in a demonstration be- 

ing clubbed by the police. On the right, I painted corresponding 

scenes of life in a socialist country: a May Day demonstration of 
marching, singing workers; an athletic stadium filled with girls ex- 

ercising their bodies; and a figure of Lenin, symbolically clasping 

the hands of a black American and a white Russian soldier and 

worker, as allies of the future. 

A newspaper reporter for a New York afternoon paper came to 
interview me about my work, then nearing completion. He was par- 
ticularly struck by this last scene and asked me for an explanation. I 
said that, as long as the Soviet Union was in existence, Nazi fascism 
could never be sure of its survival. Therefore, the Soviet Union 
must expect to be attacked by this reactionary enemy. If the United 
States wished to preserve its democratic forms, it would ally itself 
with Russia against fascism. Since Lenin was the pre-eminent 
founder of the Soviet Union and also the first and most altruistic 
theorist of modern communism, I used him as the center of the 
inevitable alliance between the Russian and the American. In doing 
this, I said, I was quite aware that I was going against public opin- 
ion. 

Having heard me out, the reporter, smiling politely, remarked 
that, apart from being a remarkable painter, I was also an excellent 
humorist. 

The following day the reporter’s story appeared in his paper, The 
World Telegram. It told what should have surprised nobody, least of 
all Nelson Rockefeller, who was fully acquainted not only with my 
past and my political ideas but with my actual plans and sketches: 
that I was painting a revolutionary mural. However, the story sug- 
gested that I had hoaxed my patron, Rockefeller, which was, of 
course, not true. Thus the storm broke. I, who had become inured 
to storms, only painted on with greater speed. The first of May had 
passed, and I was nearly finished when I received a letter from Nel- 
son Rockefeller requesting me to paint out the face of Lenin and 
substitute the face of an unknown man. Reasonable. However, one 
change might lead to demands for others. And hadn’t every artist 
the right to use whatever models he wished in his painting? 
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I gave the problem the most careful consideration. My assistants 
were all for a flat denial of the request and threatened to strike if I 
yielded. The reply I sent Rockefeller, two days after receiving his 
letter was, however, conciliatory in tone. To explain my refusal to 
paint out the head of Lenin, I pointed out that a figure of Lenin 
had appeared in my earliest sketches submitted to Raymond Hood. 
If anyone now objected to the appearance of this dead great man in 
my mural, such a person would, very likely, object to my entire con- 
cept. "Therefore," I wrote, never expecting that a presumably cul- 
tured man like Rockefeller would act upon my words so literally 
and so savagely, "rather than mutilate the conception, I should pre- 
fer the physical destruction of the conception in its entirety, but 
preserving, at least, its integrity." 

I suggested as a compromise that I replace the contrasting night- 
club scene in the left half of the mural with the figure of Abraham 
Lincoln (symbolizing the reunification of the American states and 
the abolition of slavery), surrounded by John Brown, Nat Turner, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, or with a scientific figure like Cyrus McCormick, whose 
reaping machine had contributed to the victory of the Union forces 
by facilitating the harvesting of wheat in the fields depleted of men. 

.. As I awaited Rockefeller’s response, the hours ticked by in si- 
lence. I was seized by a premonition that no further word would 
come, but that something terrible, instead, was about to happen. I 
summoned a photographer to take pictures of the almost finished 
mural, but the guards, who had been ordered to admit no photog- 
raphers, barred him. At last, one of my assistants, Lucienne Bloch, 
smuggled in a Leica, concealed in her bosom. Mounting the scaf- 
fold, she surreptitiously snapped as many pictures as she could 
without getting caught. 

On the day in the second week in May when Rockefeller finally 
made his move, the private police force of Radio City, reinforced 
the week before, was doubled. My assistants and I, aware that we 
were watched, that forces were being deployed as if for a military 
operation, worked on, pretending to ourselves that nothing was 
happening, or nothing as bad as we feared. But at dinnertime, 
when our numbers were at their smallest, three files of men sur- 
rounded my scaffold. Behind them appeared a representative of 
the firm of Todd, Robertson and Todd, managing agents for John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Like a victorious commander, he asked me to 
come down for a parley. My assistants present at this dark moment, 
Ben Shahn, Hideo Noda, Lou Bloch, Lucienne Bloch, Sanchez Flo- 
res, and Arthur Niedendorff, looked at me helplessly. Helplessly, I 
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let myself be ushered into the working shack, the telephone of — 
which had been cut off, acknowledged the order to stop work, and 
received my check. 

Other men, meanwhile, removed my scaffold and ‘replaced it 
with smaller ones, from which they affixed canvas frames covering 
the entire wall. Other men closed off the entrance with thick cur- 
taining. As I left the building, I heard airplanes roaring overhead. 
Mounted policemen patrolled the streets. And then one of the very 
scenes I had depicted in my mural materialized before my eyes. A 
demonstration of workers began to form; the policemen charged, 
the workers dispersed; and the back of a seven-year-old girl, whose 
little legs could not carry her to safety in time, was injured by the 
blow of a club. 

One last thing remained. In February of 1934, after I had re- 
turned to Mexico, my Radio City mural was smashed to pieces from 
the wall. Thus was a great victory won over a portrait of Lenin; thus 
was free expression honored in America. 

One result of the fracas was the cancellation of my General Mo- 
tors assignment, and I was cut off from commissions to paint in the 
United States for a long time. Rockefeller, wishing to avoid further 
bad publicity or the nuisance of a court action, had paid me my 
entire fee. Out of the $21,000, however, $6,300 went to Mrs. Paine 
as her agent’s commission; about $8,000 covered the cost of materi- 
als and the wages of assistants; and I was left with somewhat less 
than $7,000. Considering the loss of present and future commis- 
sions, I was advised by my attorney to sue Rockefeller for $250,000 
for damages and indemnification. However, I did not sue; a legal 
action would have tended to nullify my position. 

Rockefeller’s action in covering the mural—with canvas frames 
and later with strips of sheath paper—became a cause célébre. Sides 
were drawn. A group of conservative artists calling themselves the 
Advance American Art Commission exploited the occasion to con- 
demn the hiring of foreign painters in the United States. In con- 
trast to these chauvinistic second-raters, who would have substi- 
tuted a national-origin standard for that of artistic excellence, and 
who applauded Rockefeller’s act of vandalism, another group of 
artists, writers, and intellectuals, including Walter Pach, George 
Biddle, Bruce Bliven, Robert L. Cantwell, Lewis Gannett, Rockwell 
Kent, H. L. Mencken, Lewis Mumford, Waldo Pierce, and Board- 
man Robinson, besought Rockefeller to reconsider what he had 
done. It was largely because of such protests that Rockefeller waited 
nearly a year before he destroyed my mural. Two days after it had 
been covered over, Raymond Hood announced that it would re- 
ceive “very careful handling.” At the worst, two possibilities were 
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suggested as its fate: that it might temporarily be screened with a 
canvas mural; or that it might be removed, plaster and all, for pres- 
ervation elsewhere. 

Oddly enough Communist leaders such as Robert Minor, Sidney 
Bloomfield, and my old friend Joe Freeman, editor of the New 
Masses, denounced the work as "reactionary" and "counterrevolu- 
tionary" and condemned me for having betrayed the masses by 
painting in capitalistic buildings! 

In the spring of 1933, I aired my views over a small radio station 
in New York: "The case of Diego Rivera is a small matter. I want to 
explain more clearly the principles involved. Let us take, as an ex- 
ample, an American millionaire who buys the Sistine Chapel, which 
contains the work of Michelangelo. . .. Would that millionaire have 
the right to destroy the Sistine Chapel? 

“Let us suppose that another millionaire should buy the unpub- 
lished manuscripts in which a scientist like Einstein had left the key 
to his mathematical theories. Would that millionaire have the right 
to burn those manuscripts? ... In human creation there is some- 
thing which belongs to humanity at large, and... no individual 
owner has the right to destroy it or keep it solely for his own enjoy- 
ment.” 
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I sri HAD HOPES Of reconstructing the mpeál (from Luci- 
enne’s photographs) somewhere jathe United States. 
Walls enouwh were offered te'fne, but either they were 
of the wrong d'gensigns or the buildings in which they 
stood were unsuitable to thévgffojection of my theme. At last I hit 
upon the New Workers Scbóol*wxhen located on West 14th Street, 
and maintained by a copefnunist grqup in opposition to the Com- 
munist Party. Its audjprium wall seemed almost adequate. But the 
building was only pénted, and might therefore pass into the hands 
of other occupapts. Besides, it was so old that it was likely soon to 
fall to the wrgekers. Rockefeller would then have the satisfaction of 
seeing mysfiural destroyed twice. So I abandoned ‘We idea of recon- 
structafg the Radio City fresco there. But the futd«e)pleasure ! 
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Contemporary newspaper photos covering the Rockefeller Center fracas. At 
left is the portrait of Lenin on which opposition to my mural was focused. At 
right, I am seated with mv attorney, Philip Wittenberg. 
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The reconstructed "Rockefeller mural" in the Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico City 
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Prefatory Note 


The dilemma is, of course, how to integrate art and politics—those two crucial 
elements of our culture that have been called oil and water (by those who fear the 
merger). I personally came late to the Left. I was raised a caring liberal with no 
real political education. What social consciousness I gained from my parents, and 
from the revelatory experience of working for several months after college in a 
Mexican village with the American Friends Service Committee, was buried when I 
immersed myself in the New York art world in 1959. It surfaced again on a jurying 
trip to Argentina in 1968, when I was forced to confront and reject corporate 
control and met for the first time artists who had committed themselves to mili- 
tant social change, feeling that isolated art for art's sake had no place in a world so 
full of misery and injustice. 

When I returned to New York from Latin America, I fell belatedly into that 
pocket of the art community that was actively protesting injustices. In October, 
the painter Robert Huot involved me and antiwar activist Ron Wolin in organiz- 
ing a "peace" exhibition at the Paula Cooper Gallery, for the benefit of the Stu- 
dent Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam. If I do say so, this was 
the best ‘‘Minimal show’’ I ever saw. Andre, Baer, Flavin, Judd, LeWitt, Mangold, 
Ohlson and Ryman, among others, rose to the occasion and made or gave major 
works for it. The organizers’ statement read: 


These r4 non-objective artists are against the war in Vietnam. They are sup- . 
porting this commitment in the strongest manner open to them, by con- 
tributing major examples of their current work. The artists and the individual 
pieces were selected to represent a particular esthetic attitude, in the con- 
viction that a cohesive group of important works makes the most forceful 
statement for peace. 


As this book demonstrates, I have since come to think that artists can also 
make art directly involved in social change. But that show raised a lot of money 


for the movement and provided what was for me the unprecedented experience 
of working politically with artists. A few months later I was in on the beginnings 
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of the Art Workers' Coalition (AWC) and became an activist myself. In the next 
two or more years I learned more about the relationship of art and artists to social 
structures than I had in college, graduate school and ten years in the art world al- 
together. Like many others, I could never again pretend ignorance (or innocence) 
of the way art is manipulated by greed, money and power. 

The AWC came at just the right moment for me. I already sensed the art 
world was an unhealthy place for art and artists, but had no progressive theory 
with which to analyze my discontent. By 1968 I was indirectly radicalized, or 
alienated, by the competitive careerism that dominated the art world. I saw what 
was happening to old friends who had ''made it'"and I was afraid of being kicked 
upstairs into the ivory tower. After publishing prolifically for four years, I real- 
ized that if this was success, I enjoyed it, but it wasn't enough. I was losing some 
of my starry-eyed idealism about art and I worried about its involuntary separa- 
tion from daily life. I had long been an adversary of Greenbergian elitism; I had 
learned a good deal about ‘‘political art’’ since the 1930s from writing a book on 
Philip Evergood, and about the artworld commodity system from writing a book 
on Pop Art. Since 1966, I had been writing a book on Ad Reinhardt (self-defined 
"last artist on the picket line") and was much influenced by his witty and 
jaundiced view of the New York art world. In 1967, Ibecame unduly excited about 
Conceptual Art's potential for a politicized populism, partly because it incorpo- 
rated words with images and seemed to deny the primacy of the object. 

I have always identified with artists rather than with other critics and 
curators, a fact I attribute to a life of free-lancing which in turn is rooted in a basic 
"authority problem"; I don't like being told what to do, and art has a reputation 
for some mythical ‘‘freedom.’’ I’ve always lived with and among artists, and 
when talking about artists organizing in the essays below, I often say “‘we.’’ I have 
written fiction off and on since high school, but in 1969 I began to make 
streetworks and in 1970 I wrote the first of three novels. I am occasionally 
‘‘accused’’ of being an artist. I used to deny this adamantly and it still makes me 
feel funny, since I am primarily a writer. Words are my medium. But I discovered 
in Conceptual Art a "third stream" that has allowed me to work at times in some 
blurred area between art and criticism. Now, having urged everyone else to break 
out of boundaries, I find myself wandering in a well-deserved no-one's land. 

In the AWC, I was first exposed to activist art and to Marxism. Put off by the 
high-flown rhetoric and apparent hypocrisy of some who subscribed to Marxist 
chic (but disavowed social action to support their supposed beliefs), I only grad- 
ually began even to call myself a socialist. (Feminism, of course, threw another, 
constructive, wrench into that process.) In the AWC’s anarchic meetings I learned 
to speak in public; in the Action Committee I learned to take my rage into the 
Streets, to leaflet, picket and fight back in person and in print; the Decentraliza- 
tion Committee gave me a glimpse of community organizing. 

In the AWC I was also first confronted with feminism, via Women Artists in 
Revolution (WAR). I was embarrassed by it and resisted it, declaring I was a per- 
son, not a woman. I was unwilling to admit my own oppression, willing as I was 


. to stand up for other '*underdogs." Looking back, I wonder why I heard about 


the Women's Movement so late and how I managed to keep my head under the 
sand for so long. Resistance was dispelled when I wrote my first novel and was 
forced to examine a woman's life in terms of personal politics. I found my own 
lacking, and fell into the arms of feminism in the summer of 1970. 
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4 | The Dilemma 


Being an impatient type, I did a lot more yelling and acting than thinking 
and reading in the AWC, but for the first time in my life I understood how much 
a community's social responsibility depended on the individual, and how much 
the individual's fate depended on collective action. From being highly antago- 
nistic to groups, I became and remain a fanatic "clubwoman." Looking over the 
1970 essays in this first section, I am simultaneously annoyed by their arrogance; 
amused by their naiveté, and touched by their passion. (I can't imagine how I ever 
thought Charles Manson was even an antihero.) I am also somewhat saddened by 
the similarity to our needs and strategies today, though the world situation in 
February 1982, as I write this, seems far more ominous than I could have imag- 
ined in the newfound oppositional exuberance of the late '6os. 


The Dilemma* 


“Naturally the deadly political situation exerts an enormous pressure. 
“The temptation is to conclude that organized social thinking is ‘more 
serious’ than fhe act that sets free in contemporary experience forms which that 
experience bas made possible. Usu ete 
"One wbo yields to tbis temptation makes a cboice among various tbeories 
of manipulating tbe known elements of tbe so-called objective state of affairs. — 
Once tbe political cboice bas been made, art and literature ougbt of course to be > 
< given up. 
“Whoever genuinely believes be knows how to save humanity from 
catastrophe has a job before him which is certainly not a part-time one. i 
"Political commitment in our time means logically—no art, no literature. A > 
< great many people, however, find it possible to hang around in the space between 
art and political action. 
“If one is to continue to paint or write as the political trap seems to close 
upon bim he must perhaps have the extremest faith in sheer possibility. 
"In his extremism be shows that be bas recognized how drastic the political 
presence is.” —ROBERT MOTHERWELL; 
HAROLD ROSENBERG, 1947 


“Do you tbink tbat wben a painter expresses an opinion on political beliefs 
be maxes even more of a fool of bimself tban wben a politician expresses 

an opinion on art? NO!" —AD REINHARDT, 1946 
“Tbe artist does not bave to will a response to tbe ‘deepening political crisis in 
America.’ Sooner or later the artist is implicated or devoured by politics 
without even trying .... If tbere's an original curse, tben politics bas 
sometbing to do witb it.” —ROBERT SMITHSON, 1970 


“I think the time for political action by artists is now and I believe action should 


*Reprinted by permission from Arts Magazine (NpV¥. 1970). 
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be taken in the art world and in the world at large. Political action need not 
inhibit art-making; the two activities are dissimilar, not incompatible.” _ 
—JO BAER, 1970 


“It’s all a matter of economics, not politics. Throughout the centuries of art- 
making there have been wars, investigations, pogroms. The artist does battle on 
is own field, and resents being forced into combat with strangers, by a 
government that does not nourish him.” —ROSEMARIE CASTORO, 1970 


“The hierarchical make-up of the art world is simply a network of community 
and interest, filled with art men and women, no more, no less. If tt strikes at the 
war and racism, I will be there; if it doesn't, I'll be elsewhere.” 

—IRVING PETLIN, 1970 


“What is tbe relationship between politics and art? 

A. Art is a political weapon. 

B. Art bas notbing to do witb politics. 

C. Art serves imperialism. 

D. Art serves revolution. 

E. The relationship between politics and art is none of these things, some of 
tbese things, all of these things.” —CARL ANDRE, 1969 


“A cleaner New York School is up to you.”’ —AD REINHARDT, 1959 


**. .. History being berbaps tbe most viable tool of politics. All Art as it becomes 
known becomes political regardless of tbe intent of tbe Artist. . . . I accept fully 
tbe responsibility for tbe position of my Art in Culture Politics—but hold firmly 
that my actions as a man constitute only that.” —LAWRENCE WEINER, 1970 


“For me there can be no art revolution that is separate from a science 
revolution, a political revolution, an educational revolution, a drug revolution, 
a sex revolution or a personal revolution.” —LEE LOZANO, 1969 


The "growing ethical and political concern" manifested over the last few years in 
the art wOrld is not new. The writings and published discussions of the Abstfact 
Expressionist generation, to say nothing of the 193os, are full of refer€nces to mo- 
rality, with the artiS&(or at least art) seen as the ultimate-g6od. So far, Lenin's 
much-quoted remark thàt& ethics will be the esthetic-ef the future (and its subse- 
quent reversals and paraphrasings) has not beep4forne out by actual events even 
in times as grim as these. If esthé@tics is tugaifig into anything else at the moment, 
it may not be ethics so much as anardky¥. On the other hand, the root of the word 
ethic means ''essential quality” gadf ‘‘coffarming to the standards of a given pro- 
fession" as well as morali this sense it-applies to the rigidities of so-called 
modernism, by which ke€n perception becomés.good taste becomes the only 
taste becomes an ethic or lack thereof. Actually, all tae words that familiarly de- 
fine American agt“in chauvinist terms imply an ethic rather than an esthetic, 
among them sie words the first generation of the New YorR-School preferred in 
reference their own work: direct, honest. tougb, presence, Waoral, sublime, x 
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The dictates of conscience 


An interview with Sue Coe 
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by MARK SCALA 


Sue Coe was born in England in 1952, 
trained at the Royal College of Art in 
London, and moved to New York City 
in 1972. She considers herself a print 
artist because her work is primarily 
done for reproduction in publications 
including the Times of London, Mother 
Jones, Ms., the New York Times, City 
Limits, Discover, Esquire, Raw, and 
Rolling Stone. Her social realist-style 
treatments of such heated subjects as 
racism, rape, vivisection, South Africa, 
and El Salvador are uncompromisingly 
political. “Police State,” an exhibition 
of Coe's work organized by Marilyn 
Zeitlin at the Anderson Gallery in 
Richmond, Virginia, will travel to 
Knight Gallery, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Portland Art Museum, Portland, 
Oregon; Zilkha Gallery, Center for the 
Arts, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut; Contemporary Arts 
Museum, Houston, Texas; University 
Gallery of Fine Art, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; and San Francis- 


co Art Institute, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. A British tour sponsored in 
conjunction with the Museum of Moa- 
ern Art, Oxford, England, follows. 

This interview was occasioned by 
the opening of the exhibition on Janu- 
ary 20, 1987. 


New ArtExaminer: Many critics ap- 


a 
"The world won't change 
unless we are forced to one 
side or the other." 
m 


plaud your ideals and technical achieve- 
ments, but don't address the political 


content of your work. Do you wish they 
would? 


SueCoe: To do that would be acknow- 


ledging the class struggle. and I think 
that many art critics are unwilling or 
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unable to acknowledge that. How many 
New York critics do you see who've 
heard of Charles White? 


NAE: Yes, orsomeone like Jack Levine, 
a wonderful painter whodid not have the 
respect of the establishment. 


SC: And he certainly deserves it, 
doesn't he? 


NAE: ] think so. Concerning your 
reference to class struggle: in your 
painting Woman Walks Into Bar—Is 
Raped by Four Men . . . While Twenty 
Watch, the actual situation you present 
is somewhat ambiguous. There is some 
confusion asto whetherit isthe working 
class or the woman who is most 
victimized. 


SC: OK, when I did that piece I was so 
overwhelmed by the oppression of 
women that I chose to ignore the class 
ramifications. If | did the piece again it 
would have sexism and where sexism 
comes from. I would tend to put thatin. 
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Sexism is based in economics. 


NAE: Michael Brenson, in the New 
York Times, claims you lay the blame of 
the world’s evils on capitalism. 


SC: It’s true. 


NAE: Does cruelty exist in any place 
that is not capitalistic? 


SC: I’ve never lived there so | don't 
know. 


NAE: So your responsibility is to your 
own society. 


SC: Right. 


NAE: Is it your intention to provoke a 
critical analysis of historicalfacts, say,in 
your "Malcolm X" series, or are you 
pushing your personal vision of the 
truth? 


SC: What I'd like to do is whatart does 
for me: it reinforces mv feelings; not 
feeling, but thinking about an issue, so 
this work is more for reinforcement of 
people. 


NAE: The reason Iask about“ Malcolm 
X" specifically is because the work 
Assassins, showing his murder, features 
cat-like heads on the assassins, the same 
cat-like heads connected with the CIA in 
another work. 


SC: Well. they're supposed to be bags 
disguising the true identity of the killers. 


NAE: Who you do not believe were 
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SUE COE, "Audubon Ballroom," mixed media on paper, 22" x 30", 1985. Photo courtesy Phyllis Kind Gallery. 
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Black Muslims? 


SC: No, I don't believe so. I got the FBI 
file on Malcolm X—which is very, very 
extensive—and it's my belief that they 
tinkered with the personalities; they 
created strife so they are indirectly re- 
sponsible and, I feel, directly respon- 
sible. 


NAE: Would it make itany less terrible 
if they were genuine Black Muslims? 


SC: Well, it’s more terrible to me 
because it inflames people’s subjective 
fears, so if you have a group of people, 
there’s obviously personality conflicts. If 
you have the FBl inflaming that, sending 
hate mail, it becomes all the more tragic 
and people have to be very wary not to 
allow their own subjective feelings to be 
manipulated by outside forces. 


NAE: All this is about politics. Why do 
you resist being called a political artist? 


SC: I think art work is a person's vision 
of society and how they live and I really 
don't like those labels, like feminist art, 
that's put in one container, and then 
political art is put in another container, 
and abstract art . . . that's for market- 
ing purposes only. 


NAE: Such labels don't allow for the 
internal, subjective nature ofartmaking? 


SC: Well, also. political art is used 
derogatorily. Highartisuniversal, butto 
say "political" means that it is pertinent 
to its time, that it won't last beyond that 
time, which is absurd. Goya's Caprichos 
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and Disasters of War have certainl 
lasted beyond their time. 


NAE: There is a universality to inht 
manity, despite the specific incide: 
portrayed. 


SC: Butthereisonly universality in ver 
specific incidents. In other words, yc 
don't take the particular to analyze tF 
whole, you take the whole to analyze tf 
particular. 


NAE: Do you hope your work will | 
the document by which future gener. 
tions gauge our period? 


SC: I don't hope. It will be. It recor: 
fairly: accurately what people live 
through. It will be. 


NAE: Critics have called your wo. 
hyperbolic and caricaturing, conveyi! 
a simplistic view of the world. 


SC: I'm an artist and also a hum. 
being, and I respond to people who loc 
at my work, and I get information fro 
them. I listen to them, and get the 
stories, and paint their stories. Whata 
critics say or don't say is a market guis 
it's nothing to do with me or the peop 
who look at my work. 


NAE: Which is addressed to the wor! 
ing class, primarily? 


SC: That's why | work with the printe 
page; I certainly hope it’s working cla. 
because I make every effort to get m: 
work published in working class paper. 


NAE: What made you decide to entc 
the gallery racket? 


SC: There was actually no decision. I" 
done the South Africa book and had a: 
the art work left, and the P.P.O.W 
gallery in New York camealongand saic 
"let's show it,” and that was about thre: 
years ago. 


NAE: lsita way to get your message t 
as wide an audience as possible? 


SC: Well, you can't get your messag- 
out to everybody. I'd like to make thx 
work accessible to people where art work 
normally isn't accessible; that's why i 
work with comic books, because morc 
people buy comic books than walk intoa 
gallery; the gallery is an offshoot. It has 
very little meaning to me whether my 
work's in a gallery or not—if it gives 
people pleasure that's fine. 


NAE: Is it difficult to take an emotion- 
ally charged situation, say, the Vigilante 
painting [depicting Bernhard Goetz 
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snooting three young DIackKs| . . . 


SC: The Vigilante painting was a 
mistake; it’s one work I’ve done which 
has been erroneous. 


NAE: How so? 


SC: Because it's come about too fast. 
The most successful work I've done is 
where people told me stories or things 
I've witnessed. like Greenham Common 
[site of U.S. military installation in 
Britain housing medium range nuclear 
missiles, and locale of numerous clashes 
between authorities and British protes- 
ters]. That's when it works best. When it 
doesn't work best it is another media 
pastiche—that's when it doesn't work. 


NAE: Yes. it's a danger in our society 
that we takeallourinformationfromthe 
news media. lacking both in-depth 
understanding or first-hand awareness. 
There is a kind of poetic association to 
the pastiched elements in your work, 
where you don't really draw a clear 
linkage between them. For example, 
Woman Walks Into Bar . . . contains 
the headline about the Korean jetliner 
being downed over the Soviet Union. 


SC: That's to show contradiction. 


NAE: Well. there's a clear contradic- 
tion in context; is there a specific 
conclusion to be drawn from the juxta- 
position? 


SC: Well, the woman that's raped ona 
pool table wasn't that particular specific 
woman. That was every woman who has 
been raped, that's one out ofevery three 
women in America: and then alongside 
that I’m showing what the media 
obsession is, which is about the Korean 
jetliner, not about reality; it’s about 
something very unreal. So l'm juxta- 
posing those two forces: what's real, that 
Is, women living in the constant threat of 
rape, and what's unreal. 


NAE: Anattempttoreducetheabstrac- 
ting tendencies of the news media? 


SC: Yes, so in Vigilante the good part is 
I'm showing the man got off with 
shooting three kids. Whether he's right 
or wrong is not the point. But the cops 
that shot the old unarmed lady (in a 
headline collaged onto Vigilante) also 
got off, and that was clear-cut racism, so 
lm showing it, too... 


NAE: It's very complicated, then, to 
parallel two situations, one of which is 
morally ambiguousand one not. Thereis 
a Christ figure in the upper left of the 
painting. Whois he to be identified with? 
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SC: WNO Goes tile viewer 1uenuly Witt: 
The kids being shot or the man doingthe 
shooting? | 


NAE: Perhaps neither. 
SC: That's like sitting on the fence. 


NAE: I don't think it is. 1] don't think 
that the world is soclean and easy, tosay 
that one person is absolutely right and 
the other absolutely wrong. 


SC: That's true, but the world won't 
change unless weare forced to one side or 
the other, without cleanliness. If the 
situation is polarized sufficiently you 
will go on one side of the fence or the 
other. The point really isn't that inci- 
dent, it’s how the media respond to that 
incident. That's what we're analyzing in 
this work, because now we don't have 
any dialectical understanding of the 
incident—you only have a mass-media 
response dictating how you think. 


NAE: We've talked about your work in 
regard to the media, especially news- 


m 
"| respond to people who look 
at my work. I listen to them, 
and get their stories, and 
paint their stories." 
a 


papers. There's also a sense of television 
narrative in your work, whether likethe 
nightly news or even a cop show. 1 
wonder which is more capable of 
horrifying the audience: the nightmarish 
vision filtered through the subjective 
artist, or the objective recording of areal 
event on T V—for example, watching a 
black man in Soweto being burned to 
death by a tire. The dispassionate 
rendering of the event makes the actual 
reality all the more chillingina way that | 
wonder if an artist working in a non- 
photographic medium can achieve. 


SC: When we did the South Africa 
book, South Africa wasn’t onthe newsat 
all, wasn’t covered in any sense whatso- 
ever. So what I want todo, asit were, isto 
show, journalistically, people's stories. 
So we went to the United Nations and we 
saw all the letters, me and Holly Metz, of 
the parents whose children were missing. 
They wrote the United Nations as their 
last means of justice. And their letters 
were heartrending. They weren’t photo- 
graphed, the letters weren't published, 
and so we could draw it, we could show 
it, we could depict it. And then 
fortunately it became a mass-media 
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preoccupation, which it 1s now, which ts 
good. But then, it wasn’t covered. I like 
to do things that aren't covered. like 
Greenham Common: that wasn't cov- 
ered in the media; it wasn't considered 
worthy of coverage. So I'm not 
competing with the camera. If the 
camera can do it, that's great, | won't do 
It. 


NAE: So yousee yourself asa promoter 
of these things into the national 
consciousness? 


SC: Well, 1 don’t think I’ve got powerin 
that respect. See, the thing about 
revolution and people is that if you get 
people to speak, that is sorevolutionary. 
People don't think they are worthy of 
being listened to. So, once you listen to 
another human being and you're witness 
to that story, that will give them the 
power to change things. But because no 
one listens to anyone else, that’s why 
we're in this situation. No one thinks 
there's anyone worthy of listening to, 
especially working-class people. You 
know, when you get these stories, like 
famine or something, you get a movie 
star going to Africa. Well, I want to see 
the African person speaking about 
Africa, someonethatlives inthe village: I 
don't want to see the movie star talking 
about it. 


NAE: Isthat notinasense what you do? 


SC: No, because I'm just telling stories 
visually the person's told me; it's still 
their story, it's not my story. 


NAE: There are still subjective de- 
cisions on your part. 


SC: But I’m not saying that people 
should listen to the story because I’m 
more of a personality than anyone else; ! 
just want people to listen to a story 
because it's worthy of being listened to. 
Its like what Costa-Gavras does, the 
filmmaker. There's no cult of the 
individual in his films, it's just the story 
that's coming through. 


NAE: Are you concerned about the 
seductiveness of success in theart world? 


SC: Yes. Sometimes I get carried away 
with other people's visions of what I 
should be. There's so much reinforce- 
ment for the false gallery world. The 
other way has so little reinforcement. 
Only the greatest artists can survive 
success. Have you read Otto Rank's Art 
and Artists? In it he says that success is 
like death to the artist. It's really true. B 


Mark Scala is an artist and writer living 
in Richi^ 7-4 Virginia. 
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- I see the political potential of art in art 
itself, in the aesthetic form as such. Furthermore, I 
argue that by virtue of its aesthetic form, art is 
largely autonomous vis à vis the given social rela- 
tions. In its autonomy art both protests these re- 
lations, and at the same time transcends them. 
Thereby art subverts the dominant consciousness, 
the ordinary experience. 


_ Art can be called revolutionary in several senses. 
In a narrow sense, art may be revolutionary if 
it represents a radical change in style and T 
nique. Such change may be the achievement 
génuine avant-garde, anticipating Or reflecting 


substantial changes in the society at large. Thus, 
expressionism and-surfealism anticipated the de- 
structiveness of monopoly capitalism, and the 
emergence of new goals of radical change. But the 
merely “technical” definition of revolutionary 
art says nothing about the quality of the work, 
nothing about its authenticity and truth. 

Beyond this, a work of art can be called 
revolutionary if, by virtue of the aesthetic trans- 
formation, it represents, in the exemplary fate of 
individuals, the prevailing unfreedom and the re- 
belling forces, thus breaking through the mystified 
(and petrified) social n and opening the 
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I shall submit the plis thesis: the radical 
qualities of art, that is to say, its indictment of 
the established reality and its invocation of the 
beautiful image (schóner Schein) of liberation are 
grounded precisely in the dimensions where art 
transcends its social determination and emancipates 
itself from the given universe of discourse and 
behavior while preserving its overwhelming pres- 
ence. Thereby art creates the realm in which the 
subversion of experience proper to art becomes 
possible: the world formed by art is recognized 
as a reality which is pii A and E in 
the given reality. Tyicpxperie tes. im e 








esthetic form, "RUE and truth are inter- 
related. Each is a socio-historical phenomenon, 
and each transcends the socio-historical arena. 
While the latter limits the autonomy of art it does 
so without invalidating the transhistorical truths 
expressed in the work. The truth of art lies in its 
power to break the monopoly of established reality 
(i.e., of those who established it) to define what 
is real. In this rupture, which is the achievement 
of the aesthetic form, the fictitious world of art 
appears as true reality. 

Art is committed to that perception of the 
world which alienates individuals from their func- 
tional existence and performance in society— 
it is committed to an emancipation of sensibility, 
imagination, and reason in all spheres of sub- 
jectivity and objectivity. The aesthetic transforma- 
tion becomes a vehicle of recognition and indict- 
ment. But this achievement presupposes a degree 
of autonomy which withdraws art from the mystify- 
ing power of the given and frees it for the expres- 
sion of its own truth. Inasmuch as man and nature 





m 





are constituted by an unfree society, their re- 
pressed and distorted potentialities can be repre- 
sented only in an estranging form. The world of 
art is that of another Reality Principle, of estrange- 
ment—and only as estrangement does art fulfill 
a cognitive function: it communicates truths not 
communicable in any other language; it contradicts. 

However, the strong affirmative tendencies 
toward reconciliation with the established reality 
coexist with the rebellious ones. I shall try to 
show that they are not due to the specific class 
determination of art but rather to the redeeming 
character of the catharsis. The catharsis itself is 
grounded in the power of aesthetic form to call 
fate by its name, to demystify its force, to give the 
word to the victims—the power of recognition 
which gives the individual a modicum of freedom 
and fulfillment in the realm of unfreedom. The 
interplay between the affirmation and the indictment 
of that which is, between ideology and truth, per- 
tains to the very structure of art. But in the 
authentic works, the affirmation does not cancel 
the indictment: reconciliation and hope still pre- 
serve the memory of things past. 

The affirmative character of art has yet an- 
other source: it is in the commitment of art to 


Eros, the deep affirmation of.the Life Instincts in 
their fight against instinctual and social oppression. 
The permanence of art, its historical immortality 
throughout the millenia of destruction, bears 
witness to this commitment. 
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The world intended in art is never and nowhere 
merely the given world of everyday reality, but 
neither is it a world of mere fantasy, illusion, and so 
on. It contains nothing that does not also exist in the 
given reality, the actions, thoughts, feelings, and 
dreams of men and women, their potentialities and 
those of nature. Nevertheless the world of a work of 
art is “unreal” in the ordinary sense of this word: it 
is a fictitious reality. But it is “unreal” not because it 
is less, but because it is more as well as qualitatively 
“other” than the established reality. As fictitious 
world, as illusion (Schein), it contains more truth 
than does everyday reality. For the latter is mystified 
in its institutions and relationships, which make 
necessity into choice, and alienation into self- 
realization. Only in the “illusory world” do things 
appear as what they are and what they can be. 
By virtue of this truth (which art alone can express 
in sensuous representation) the world is inverted— 
it is the given reality, the ordinary world which now 
appears as untrue, as false, as deceptive reality. 
The world of art as the appearance of truth, 
the everyday reality as untrue, delusion; this thesis 
of idealistic aesthetics has found scandalizing for- 
mulations: 
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. .. the entire sphere of the empirical inner and 
outer reality is to be called, in a stronger sense 
than that reserved for art, the world of mere 
illusion and a bitterer deception, rather than the 
world of reality. True reality is to be found 
only beyond the immediacy of sensation and of 
external objects.?? 


Dialectical logic may provide meaning and justifica- 
tion for these claims. They have their materialistic 
truth in Marx’s analysis of the divergence of essence 
and appearance in capitalist society. But in the 
confrontation between art and reality they become 
mockery. Auschwitz and My Lai, the torture, 
starvation, and dying—is this entire world supposed 
to be “mere illusion” and “bitterer deception”? It 
remains rather the “bitterer” and all but unim- 
aginable reality. Art draws away from this reality, 
because it cannot represent this suffering without 
subjecting it to aesthetic form, and thereby to the 
mitigating catharsis, to enjoyment. Art is inexorably 
infested with this guilt. Yet this does not release 

art from the necessity of recalling again and again 
that which can survive even Auschwitz and perhaps 
one day make it impossible. If even this memory 
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were to be silenced, then the “end of art” would 
indeed have come. Authentic art preserves this 
memory in spite of and against Auschwitz; this 
memory is the ground in which art has always 
originated—this memory and the need to create 
images of the possible “other.” Deception and 
illusion have been qualities of established reality 
throughout recorded history. And mystification is 
a feature not only of capitalist society. The work 
of art on the other hand does not conceal that which 
is—it reveals. 

The possible *other" which appears in art is 
transhistorical inasmuch as it transcends any and 
every specific historical situation. Tragedy is always 
and everywhere while the satyr play follows it 
always and everywhere; joy vanishes faster than 
sorrow. This insight, inexorably expressed in art, 
may well shatter faith in progress but it may also 
keep alive another image and another goal of praxis, 
namely the reconstruction of society and nature 
under the principle of increasing the human po- 
tential for happiness. The revolution is for the sake) 
of life, not death. Here is the perhaps most pro- 
foun i 
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The Author as Producer 


The task is to win over the ine 
tellectuals to the working class 
by making them aware of the 
identity of their spiritual enter- 
prises and of their conditions as 
producers. 


—Ramón Fernandez 


You will remember how Plato, in his model state, deals with 
poets. He banishes them from it in the public interest. He had 
a high conception of the power of poetry, but he believed it 
harmful, superfluous—in a perfect community, of course. ‘The 
question of the poet's right to exist has not often, since then, 
been posed with the same emphasis; but today it poses itself. 
Probably it is only seldom posed in this form, but it is more or 
less familiar to you all as the question of the autonomy of the 
poet, of his freedom to write whatever he pleases. You are not 
disposed to grant him this autonomy. You believe that the pres- 
ent social situation compels him to decide in whose service he 
is to place his activity. The bourgeois writer of entertainment 
literature does not acknowledge this choice. You must prove 
to him that, without admitting it, he is working in the service 
of certain class interests. A more advanced type of writer does 
recognize this choice. His decision, made on the basis of a class 
struggle, is to side with the proletariat. ‘That puts an end to 
his autonomy. His activity is now decided by what is useful 
to the proletariat in the class struggle. Such writing is com- 
monly called tendentious. 

There you have the catchword around which has long cir- 


* Address at the Institute for the Study of Fascism in Paris on April 27, 
1934.—ED. : 
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cled a debate familiar to you. Its familiarity tells you how 
unfruitful it has been, for it has not advanced beyond the 
monotonous reiteration of arguments for and against: on the 
one hand, the correct political line is demanded of the poet; 
on the other, it is justifiable to expect his work to have quality. 
Such a formulation is of course unsatisfactory as long as the 
connection between the two factors, political line and quality, 
has not been perceived. Of course, the connection can be as- 
serted dogmatically. You can declare: a work that shows 
the correct political tendency need show no other quality. You 
can also declare: a work that exhibits the correct tendency 
must of necessity have every other quality. 

This second formulation is not uninteresting, and, moreover, 
it 1s correct. I make it my own. But in doing so I abstain from 
asserting it dogmatically. It must be proved. And it is in order 
to attempt to prove it that I now claim your attention. This is, 
you will perhaps object, a very specialized, out-of-the-way 
theme. And how do IJ intend to promote the study of fascism 
with such a proof? as 





Mumm | should like to show you that the tendency of a 
literary work can only be politically correct if it is also lit- 
erarily correct. That is to say, the politically correct tendency 
includes a literary tendency. ees 
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The Aesthetic Hypothesis 
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T IS IMPROBABLE that more nonsense has been written about aesthetics 
I than about anything else: the literature of the subject is not large 
enough for that. It is certain, however, that about no subject with which 
1 am acquainted has so little been said that is at all to the purpose. The 
explanation is discoverable. He who would elaborate a plausible theory 
of aesthetics must possess two qualities—artistic sensibility and a turn for 
clear thinking. Without sensibility a man can have no aesthetic experi- 
ence, and, obviously, theories not based on broad and deep aesthetic ex- 
perience are worthless. Only those for whom art is a constant source of 
passionate emotion can possess the data from which profitable theories 7 
may be deduced; but to deduce profitable theories even from accurate 
data involves a certain amount of brain-work, and, unfortunately, robust 
intellects and delicate sensibilities are not inseparable. As often as not, 

\ the hardest thinkers have had no aesthetic experience whatever/I have a 
friend blessed with an intellect as keen as a drill, who, though he takes 
an interest in aesthetics, has never during a life of almost forty years been 
guilty of an aesthetic emotion. So, having no faculty for distinguishing a 
work of art from a handsaw, he is apt to rear up a pyramid of irrefragable 
argument on the hypothesis that a handsaw is a work of art. This defect 
robs his perspicuous and subtle reasoning of much of its value; for it has 
cver been a maxim that faultless logic can win but little credit for con- 
‘lusions that are based on premises notoriously false. Every cloud, how- 
cver, has its silver lining, and this insensibility, though unlucky in that it 
makes my friend incapable of choosing a sound basis for his argument, 
mercifully blinds him to the absurdity. of his conclusions while leaving 
him in full enjoyment of his masterly dialectic. People who set out from 
the hypothesis that Sir Edwin Landseer was the finest painter that ever 
lived will find no uneasiness about an aesthetic which proves that Giotto 


f First published in (o14)and reprinted from the Capricorn edition of Art 


a e Bell by permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons and Chatto and Windus Ltd, 
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was the worst. So, my friend, when he arrives very logically at the con- 
clusion that a work of art should be small or round or smooth, or that to 
appreciate fully a picture you should pace smartly before it or set it spin- 
ning like a top, cannot guess why I ask him whether he has lately been to 
Cambridge, a place he sometimes visits. 

On the other hand, people who respond immediately and surely to 
works of art, though, in my judgment, more enviable than men of massive 
intellect but slight sensibility, are often quite as incapable of talking 
sense about aesthetics. Their heads are not always very clear. They pos- 
sess the data on which any system must be based, but, generally, they want 
the power that draws correct inferences from true data. Having received 
aesthetic emotions from works of art, they are in a position to seek out 
the quality common to all that have moved them, but, in fact, they do 
nothing of the sort. I do not blame them. Why should they bother tc 
examine their feelings when for them to feel is enough? Why should the 
stop to think when they are not very good at thinking? Why should the 
hunt for a common quality in all objects that move them in a particula: 
way when they can linger over the many delicious and peculiar charm: 
of each as it comes? So, if they write criticism and call it aesthetics, if the: 
imagine they are talking about Art when they are talking about par 
ticular works of art or even about the technique of painting, if loving 
particular works they find tedious the consideration of art in general, per 
haps they have chosen the better part. If they are not curious about th: 
nature of their emotion, nor about the quality common to all objects tha 
provoke it, they have my sympathy, and, as what they say is often charm 
ing and suggestive, my admiration too. Only let no one suppose that wha: . 
they write and talk is aesthetics: it is criticisfn, or just "shop." 

The starting-point for all systems of aesthetics must be the personal ex 
perience of a peculiar emotion. The objects that provoke this emotion we 
call works of art. All sensitive people agree that there is a peculiar emo 
tion provoked by works of art. I do not mean, of course, that all work: 
provoke the same emotion. On the contrary, every work produces a differ. 
ent emotion. But all these emotions are recognisably the same in kind: 
so far, at any rate, the best opinion is on my side. That there is a. par 
ticular kind of emotion provoked by works of ‘visual art, and that thi 
emotion is provoked by every kind of visual art, by pictures, sculptures 
buildings, pots, carvings, textiles, etc., etc., is not disputed, I think, b; 
anyone capable of feeling it. This emotion is called the aesthetic emotion: 
and if we can discover some quality common and peculiar to all the ob 
jects that provoke it, we shall have solved what I take to be the centra 
problem of aesthetics. We shall have discovered the essential quality in z 
work of art, the quality that distinguishes works of art from all other 
classes of objects. 

For either all works of visual art have some common quality, or wher 
we speak of “works of art" we gibber. Everyone speaks of "art," making 4 
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mental classification by which he distinguishes the class "works of art" 
from all other classes. What is the justification of this classification? What 
is the quality common and peculiar to all members of this class? What- 
ever it be, no doubt it is often found in company with other qualities; but 
they are adventitious—it is essential. There must be some one quality 
without which a work of art cannot exist; possessing which in the least 
degree, no work is altogether worthless. What is this quality? What qual- 
ity is shared by all objects that provoke our aesthetic emotions? What 
quality is common to St. Sophia and the windows at Chartres, Mexican 
sculpture, a Persian bowl, Chinese carpets, Giotto's frescoes at Padua, and 
the masterpieces of Poussin, Piero della Francesca, and Cézanne? Only 
one answer seems possible—significant form. In each, lines and colours 
combined in a particular way, certain forms and relations of forms, stir 
our aesthetic emotions. These relations and combinations of lines and 
colours, these aesthetically moving forms, I shall call “Significant Form”; 
and "Significant Form" is the one quality common to all works of visual 
art. : 

At this point it may be objected that I am making aesthetics a purely 
subjective business, since my only data are personal experiences of a par- 
"cular emotion. It will be said that the objects that provoke this emotion 

y with each individual, and that therefore a system of aesthetics can. 


have no objective validity. It must be replied that any system of aesthetics j 


which pretends to be based on some objective truth is so palpably ridicu- 
fous as not to be worth discussing. We have no other means of recognising 
a work of art than our feeling for it. The objects that provoke aesthetic 
cmotion vary with each individual. Aesthetic judgments are, as the saying 
koes, matters of taste; and about tastes, as everyone is proud to admit, 
there is no disputing. A good critic may be able to make me see in a 
picture that had left me cold things that I had overlooked, till at last, 
receiving the aesthetic emotion, I recognise it as a work of art. To be con- 
tinually pointing out those parts, the sum, or rather the combination, of 
which unite to produce significant form, is the function of criticism. But 
it is useless for a critic to tell me that something is a work of art; he must 
make me feel it for myself. This he can do only by making me see; he 
"ust get at my emotions through my eyes. Unless he cap make me see 
something that moves me, he cannot force. my emotion€ I have no right 
to consider anything a work of art to which I cannot react emotionally, 
ind I have no right to look for the essential quality in anything that 
| have not felt to be a work of art/ The critic can affect my aesthetic 
theories only by affecting my aesthetic experience) All systems of aes- 
thetics must be based on personal experience—that 1s to say, they must be 
subjective. 

Yet, though all aesthetic theories must be based on aesthetic judgments, 
and ultimately all aesthetic judgments must be matters of personal taste, 
It would be rash to assert that no theory of aesthetics can have general 
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validity. For, though A, B, C, D are the works that move me, and A, D, 
—-E, F the works that move you, it may well be that x is the only quality - 
7 believed by either of us to be common to all the works in his list. We may 
xX all agree about aesthetics, and yet differ about particular works of T | 
A We may differ as to the presence or absence of the quality x. My imme- 
diate object will be to show that significant form is the only quality com- 
mon and peculiar to all the works of visual art that move me; and I will 
ask those whose aesthetic experience does not tally with mine to see 
whether this quality is not also, in their judgment, common to all works 
that move them, and whether they can discover any other quality of 
which the same can be said. 
' Also at this point a query arises, irrelevant indeed, but hardly to be 
suppressed: "Why are we so profoundly moved by forms related in a par- 
ticular way?" The question is extremely interesting, but irrelevant to aes- 
thetics. In pure aesthetics we have only to consider our emotion and its 
object: for the purposes of aesthetics we have no right, neither is there 
| any necessity, to pry behind the object into the state of mind of him who 
! made it. Later, I shall attempt to answer the question; for by so doing I 
i may be able to develop my theory of the relation of art to life. I shall not, 
i however, be under the delusion that I am rounding off my theory of aes- 
thetics- For a discussion of aesthetics, it need be agreed only that forms 
i /7 arranged and combined according to certain unknown and mysterious 
^X f X — laws do move us in a particular way, and that it is the business of an artist 
so to combine and arrange them that they shall move us.) These moving 
combinations and arrangements I have called, for the sake of convenience 
and for a reason that will appear later, “Significant Form.” 
i. A third interruption has to be met. 
"Are you forgetting about colour?" someone inquires. Certainly not; 
my term "significant form" included combinations of lines and of colours. 
The distinction between form and colour is an unreal one; you cannot 
conceive a colourless line or a colourless space; neither can you conceive 
a formless relation of colours. In a black and white drawing the spaces. 
are all white and all are bounded by black lines; in most oil paintings the 
spaces are multi-coloured and so are the boundaries; you cannot imagine 
a boundary line without any content, or a content without a boundary 
line. Therefore, when I speak of significant form, I mean a combination 
of lines and colours (counting white and black as colours) that moves 
me aesthetically. . 
Some people may be surprised at my not having called this "beauty." 
Of course, to those who define beauty as "combinations of lines and col- 
r . ours that provoke aesthetic emotion,” I willingly concede the right of sub- 
7 stituting their word for mine. But most of us, however strict we may be, 
X “are apt to apply the epithet “beautiful” to objects that do not provoke 
that peculiar emotion produced by works of art. Everyone, I suspect, has 
called a butterfly or a flower beautiful. Does anyone feel the same kind 
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of emotion for a butterfly or a flower that he feels for a cathedral or a 
picture? Surely, it is not what I call an aesthetic emotion that most of us 
feel, generally, for natural beauty. I shall suggest, later, that some people 
may, occasionally, see in nature what we see in art, and feel for her an 
aesthetic emotion; but I am satisfied that, as a rule, most people feel a 
very different kind of emotion for birds and flowers and the wings of 
butterflies from that which they feel for pictures, pots, temples and stat- 
ues. Why these beautiful things do not move us as works of art move is 
another, and not an aesthetic question. For our immediate purpose we 
have to discover only what quality is common to objects that do move us 
as works of art. In the last part of this chapter, when I try to answer the 
question—“‘Why are we so profoundly moved by some combinations of 
lines and colours?” I shall hope to offer an acceptable explanation of why 
we are less profoundly moved by others. | 

- Since we call a quality that does not raise the characteristic aesthetic 
emotion "Beauty," it would be misleading to call by the same name the 
quality that does. To make "beauty" the object of the aesthetic emotion, 
we must give to the word an over-strict and unfamiliar definition. Every- 
one sometimes uses “beauty” in an unaesthetic sense; most people ha- 


| 


bitually do. To everyone, except perhaps here and there an occasional - 


aesthete, the commonest sense of the word is unaesthetic. Of its grosser 


patent in our chatter about “beautiful huntin’” and “beautiful 


snuutin’,” I need not take account; it would be open to the precious to | 


reply that-they never do so abuse it. Besides, here there is no danger of 
confusion between the aesthetic and the non-aesthetic use; but when we 
speak of a beautiful woman there is. When an ordinary man speaks of a 
beautiful woman he certainly does not mean only that she moves him 
aesthetically; but when an artist calls a withered old hag beautiful he 
may sometimes mean what he means when he calls a battered torso beau- 


tiful. The ordinary man, if he be also a man of taste, will call the battered. 


torso beautiful, but he will not call a withered hag beautiful because, in 
the matter of women, it is not to the aesthetic quality that the hag may 
possess, but to some other quality that he assigns the epithet. Indeed, most 
of us never dream of going for aesthetic emotions to human beings, from 

whom we ask something very different. This "something," when we find 
it in a young woman, we are apt to call "beauty." We live in a nice age. 
With the man-in-thestreet "beautiful" is more often than not synony- 
mous with "desirable"; the word does not necessarily connote any aes- 
thetic reaction whatever, and I am tempted to believe that in the minds 
of many the sexual flavour of the word is stronger than the aesthetic. I 
have noticed a consistency in those to whom the most beautiful thing in 
the world is a beautiful woman, and the next most beautiful thing a pic- 
ture of one. The confusion between aesthetic and sensual beauty is not in 
their case so great as might be supposed. Perhaps there is none; for per- 
haps they have never had an aesthetic emotion to confuse with their other 
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emotions. The art that they call "beautiful" is generally closely related to 
the women. A beautiful picture is a photograph of a pretty girl; beautiful 
music, the music that provokes emotions similar to those provoked by 
young ladies in musical farces; and beautiful poetry, the poetry that re- 
calls the same emotions felt, twenty years earlier, for the rector’s daugh- 
ter. Clearly the word “beauty” is used to connote the objects’ of quite 
distinguishable emotions, and that is a reason for not employing a term 
which would land me inevitably in confusions and misunderstandings 
with my readers. 

On the other hand, with those who judge it more exact to call these 
combinations and arrangements of form that provoke our aesthetic emo- 
tions, not "significant form," but "significant relations of form," and then 
try to make the best of two worlds, the aesthetic and the metaphysical, by 
calling these relations "rhythm," I have no quarrel whatever. Having 
made it clear that by "significant form" I mean arrangements and com- 
binations that move us in a particular way, I willingly join hands with 
those who prefer to give a different name to the same thing. 

The hypothesis that significant form is the essential quality in a work 
of art has at least one merit denied to many more famous and more 
striking—it does help to explain things. We are all familiar with pictures 
that interest us and excite our admiration, but do not move us as works 
of art. To this class belongs what I call "Descriptive Painting"—that is, 
painting in which forms are used not as objects of emotion, but as means 
of suggesting emotion or conveying information. Portraits of psychologi- 
cal and historical value, topographical works, pictures that tell stories and 
suggest situations, illustrations of all sorts, belong to this class. ‘That we 
all recognize the distinction is clear, for who has not said that such and 
such a drawing was excellent as illustration, but as a work of art worth- 
less? Of course many descriptive pictures possess, amongst other qualities, 
formal significance, and are therefore works of art: but many more do 
not. They interest us; they may move us too in a hundred different ways, 

but they do not move us aesthetically. acne to my hypothesis they 
are not works of art.. They leave- aesthetic emotions be- 
cause it is not their forms but the ideas or information suggested oi or 


« (X ap conveyed by their forms that affect us. OO 
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Most péople who care much about art find that of the work that moves 
Mig them most the greater part is what scholars call "Primitive." Of course 
there are bad primitives. For instance, I remember going, full of enthu- 
siasm, to see one of the earliest Romanesque churches in Poitiers (Notre- 
Dame-La-Grande), and finding it as ill-propcrtioned, over-decorated, 
coarse, fat and heavy as any better class building by one of those highly 
civilised architects who flourished a thousand years earlier or eight hun- 
dred later. But such exceptions are rare&As a rule primitive art is good— 
| , and here again my hypothesis is helpful—for, as a rule, it is also free from 
S descriptive qualities. Inprimitive art you will fnd no accurate representa- 
X x tion; you will find only significant form. Yet no other art moves us 
M. so profoundly. Whether we consider Sumerian sculpture or pre-dynastic 
Egyptian art, or archaic Greek, or the Wei and T’ang masterpieces, or 
those early Japanese works of which I had the luck to see a few superb 
examples (especially two wooden Bodhisattvas) at the Shepherd’s Bush 
Exhibition in 1910, or whether, coming nearer home, we consider the 
primitive Byzantine art of the sixth century and its primitive develop- 
ments amongst the Western barbarians, or, turning far afield, we consider 
that mysterious and. majestic art that flourished in Central and South 
_ America before the coming of the white men, in every case we observe 
^| three common characteristicscabsence of representation, absence of tech- 
"nical swagger, sublimely impressive form. Nor is it hard to discover the 
connection between these three. Formal. significance loses itself in pre- 

occupation wit t re "n eee " 
Naturally, it is said that if there is little representation and less saltim- 
bancery in primitive art, that is because the primitives were unable to 
catch a likeness or cut intellectual capers. The contention is beside the 
point. There is truth in it, no doubt, though, were I a critic whose reputa- 
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tion depended on a power of impressing the public with a semblance of 
knowledge, I should be more cautious about urging it than such people 
generally are. For to suppose that the Byzantine masters wanted skill, or 
could not have created an illusion had they wished to do so, seems to 
imply ignorance of the amazingly dexterous realism of the notoriously 
bad works of that age. Very often, I fear, the misrepresentation of the 
primitives must be attributed to what the critics call, “wilful distortion.” 
Be that as it may, the point is that, either from want of skill or want of 
will, primitives neither create illusions, nor make display of extravagant 
accomplishment, but concentrate their energies on the one thing needful 
—the creation of form. Thus they have created the finest works of art that 
we possess. 

Let no one imagine that representation is bad in itself; a realistic form 
may be as significant, in its place as part of the design, as an abstract. But 
if a representative form has value, it is as form, not as representation. The 
representative element in a work of art may or may not be harmful; al- 
ways it is irrelevant. For, to appreciate a work of art we need bring with 
us nothing from life, no knowledge of its ideas and affairs, no familiarity 
with its emotions. Art transports us from the world of man’s activity to a 

Id of aesthetic exultation. For a moment we are shut off from human 
uiterests; our yis nis and memories are arrested; we are ted above 
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Yet, though the echoes and shadows of art enrich the life of the plains,, 
her spirit dwells on the mountains. To him who woos, but woos — zx 
she returns enriched what is brought. Like the sun, she warms the good 
seed in good soil and causes it to bring forth good fruit. But only to the 
perfect lover does she give a new strange gift—a gift beyond all price. Im- 
perfect lovers bring to art and take away the ideas and emotions of their 
own age and civilisation. In twelfth-century Europe a man might have 
been greatly moved by a Romanesque church and found nothing in a 
T'ang picture. To a man of a later age, Greek sculpture meant much an 
Mexican nothing, for only to the former could he bring a crowd of asso 
ciated ideas to be the objects of familiar emotions But the perfect € 
he who can feel the profound significance of form, is raised above the 
a--idents of time and place. To him the problems of archaeology, history, 

agiography are impertinent. If the forms of a work are significant} 

its provenance is irrelevant. Before the grandeur of those Sumerian figures | 
in the Louvre he is carried on the same flood of emotion to the mind 
aesthetic ecstasy as, more than four thousand years ago, the Chaldean 
lover was carried. It is the mark of great art that its appeal is universali 
and eternal.! Significant form stands charged with the power to provoke 
aesthetic emotion in anyone capable of feeling it(The ideas of men go 
buzz and die like gnats; men change their institutions and their customs 
as they change their coats; only great art remains stable and unobscure. 
Great art remains stable and unobscure because the feelings that it awak- 
ens are independent of time and place, because its kingdom is not of this 
world. 'To those who have and hold a sense of the significance of form 
what does it matter whether the forms that move them were created in 
Paris the day before yesterday or in Babylon fifty centuries ago? 
forms of art are inexhaustible; but all lead by the same road of aesthetic 
emotion to the same world of aesthetic ec ecstasy. 
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personal experience of a peculiar emotion. . . . This LT called E 
emotion; and if we can discover some quality common to all and absent from 
none of the objects that provoke it, we shall have solved what J take fo be thë 
central problem of aesthetics.” (Art. p. 6.) Mr. Bell forgets the logical rule that 
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Bewem Press One and the same civilization produces simultaneously 
BOSTON two such different things as a poem by T. S. Eliot and a Tin 

(^el Pan Alley song, or a painting by Braque and a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post cover. All four are on the order of culture, and 
ostensibly, parts of the same culture and products of the same 
society. Here, however, their connection seems to end. A 
poem by Eliot and a poem by Eddie Guest—what perspective 
of culture is large enough to enable us to situate them in an 
enlightening relation to each other? Does the fact that a 
disparity such as this exists within the frame of a single cultural 
tradition, which is and has been taken for granted—does this 
fact indicate that the disparity is a part of the natural order 
of things? Or is it something entirely new, and particular to 
our age? 

The answer involves more than an investigation in aesthe- 
tics. It appears to me that it is necessary to examine more 
closely and with more originality than hitherto the relationship ` 
becween aesthetic experience ai mt by the sporifi mot ghe 
generalized—individual, and the social and historical contexts 
ia which that experience GEEI place What is brought to light 
will answer, in addition to the question posed above, other 
and perhaps more important questions. 


I 


A society, as it becomes less and less able, in the course 
of its development, to justify the inevitability of its particular 
forms, breaks up the accepted notions upon which artists and 
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writers must depend in large part for communication with 
their audiences. It becomes difficult to assume anything. All 
the verities involved by religion, authority, tradition, style, are 
thrown into question, and the writer or artist is no longer able 
to estimate the response of his audience to the symbols and 
references with which he works. In the past such a state of 
affairs has usually resolved itself into a motionless Alexandrian- 
ism, an academicism in which the really important issues are 
left untouched because they involve controversy, and in which 
creative activity dwindles to virtuosity in the small details of 
form, all larger questions being decided by the precedent of the 
old masters. The same themes are mechanically varied in a 
hundred different works, and yet nothing new is produced: 
Statius, mandarin verse, Roman sculpture, Beaux-Arts painting, 
neo-republican architecture. 

It is among the hopeful signs in the midst of the decay 
of our present society that we—some of us—have been unwill- 
ing to accept this last phase for our own culture. In seeking 
to go beyond Alexandrianism, a part of Western bourgeois 

society has produced. something unheard of heretofore:—avant- 
garde culture. A superior consciousness of history—more pre- 
cisely, the appearance of a new kind of criticism of society, 
an historical criticism—made this possible. This criticism has 
not confronted our present society with timeless utopias, but 
has soberly examined in the terms of history and of cause and 


_ effect the antecedents, justifications and functions of the forms 


that lie at the heart of every society. Thus our present bourgeois 
social order was shown to be, not an eternal, “natural” condition 
of life, but simply the latest term in a succession of social 
orders. New perspectives of this kind, becoming a part of 
the advanced intellectual conscience of the fifth and sixth 
decades of the nineteenth century, soon were absorbed by artists 
and poets, even if unconsciously for the most part. It was no 
accident, therefore, that the birth of the avant-garde coincided 
chronologically—and geographically, too—with the first bold 
development of scientific revolutionary thought in Europe. 
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True, the first settlers of bohemia—which was then iden-| 


tical with the avant-garde—turned out soon to be demonstra- 
tively uninterested in politics. Nevertheless, without the circu- 
lation of revolutionary ideas in the air about them, they would 
never have been able to isolate their concept of the "bourgeois" 
in order to define what they were not. Nor, without the moral 
aid of revolutionary political attitudes would they have had 
the courage to assert themselves as aggressively as they did 
against the prevailing standards of society. Courage indeed was 
needed for this, because the avant-garde's emigration from 
bourgeois society to bohemia meant also an emigration from 
the markets of capitalism, upon which artists and writers had 
been thrown by the falling away of aristocratic patronage. 
(Ostensibly, at least, it meant this—meant starving in a garret 
—although, as will be shown later, the avant-garde remained 
attached to bourgeois society precisely because it needed its 
money.) 
|... Yet it is true that once the avant-garde had succeeded in 
"detaching" itself from society, it proceeded to turn around 
and repudiate revolutionary as well as bourgeois politics. The 
revolution was left inside society, a part of that welter of 
ideological struggle which art and poetry find so unpropitious 
as soon as it begins to involve those “precious” axiomatic 


beliefs upon which culture thus far has had to rest. Hence it - 


developed that the true and most important function of the 
avant-garde was not to “experiment,” but to find a path along 
which it would be possible to keep culture moving in the midst 
of ideological confusion and violence. Retiring from public 
altogether, the avant-garde poet or artist sought | to maintain 
the high level o£ his art by both narrowing and raising it to o the 
. expression of an absolute in which all relativities and contradic- 


tions woüld be either resolved or beside the point. "Art for. 
art's sake" ánd "pure poetry" appear, and subject matter or 
content becomes s something to be avoided like a plague. 

It has it has been i in search of the absolute that the avant-garde 


has arrived at “abstract” or "nonobjective" art—and poetry, 
5 
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too. The avant-garde poet or artist tries in effect to imitate 
God by creating something valid solely on its own terms, in the 
way nature itself is valid, in the way a landscape—not its picture 
—is aesthetically valid; something given, increate, independent 
of meanings, similars or originals. Content is to be dissolved 
so completely into form that the work of art or literature 
cannot be reduced in whole or in part to anything not itself. 
But the absolute is absolute, and the poet or artist, being 
what he is, cherishes certain relative values more than others. 
The very values in the name of which he invokes the absolute 
are relative values, the values of aesthetics. And so he turns 
out to be imitating, not God—and here I use “imitate” in its 
Aristotelian sense—but the disciplines and pr processes. of art and 
literature themselves. This is the genesis of the "abstract." 2 
In turning his attention away from subject matter of common 
experience, the poet or artist turns it in upon the medium of 
his own craft. The nonrepresentational or "abstract," if it is 
to have aesthetic validity, cannot be arbitrary and accidental, 
but must stem from obedience to some worthy c constraint or 
original. This constraint, once the world of common, extra- 
verted experience has been renounced, can only be found in the 
very processes or disciplines by which art and literature have 


already imitated the former’ These themselves become the 


| subject matter of of art and literature. - Ii If, to continue with 








"The example of music, which has lone S an abstract art, and which 
avant-garde poetry has tried so much to emulate, is interesting. Music, Aris- 
totle said curiously enough, is the most imitative and vivid of all arts be- 
cause it imitates its original—the state of the soul—with the greatest imme- 
diacy. Today this strikes us as the exact opposite of the truth, because no 
art seems to us to have less reference to something outside itself than music. 
However, aside from the fact that in a sense Aristotle may still be right, it 


-~ -must be- explained that ancient Greek: music was closely associated with 


poetry, and depended upon its character as an accessory to verse to make its 
imitative meaning clear. Plato, speaking of music, says: “For when there are 
no words, it is very difficult to recognize the meaning of the harmony and 
rhythm, or to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.” As far as we 
know, all music originally served such an accessory function. Once, however, 
it was abandoned, music was forced to withdraw into itself to find a con- 
straint or original. This is found in the various means of its own composi- 
tion and performance. 
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` Aristotle, all art and literature are imitation, then what we 
have here is the imitation of imitating. To quote Yeats: 


Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence. 


Picasso, Braque, Mondrian, Miró, Kandinsky, Brancusi, 
even Klee, Matisse and Cézanne derive their chief inspiration 
from the medium they work in? The excitement of their art 
seems to lie most of all in its pure preoccupation with the 
invention and arrangement of spaces, surfaces, shapes, colors, 
etc., to the exclusion of whatever is not necessarily implicated 
in these factors. The attention of poets like Rimbaud, Mal- 
larmé, Valéry, Éluard, Pound, Hart Crane, Stevens, even Rilke 
and Yeats, appears to be centered on the effort to create poetry 
and on the “moments” themselves of poetic conversion, rather 
than on experience to be converted into poetry. Of course, this 
cannot exclude other preoccupations in their work, for poetry 
must deal with words, and words must communicate. Certain 
poets, such as Mallarmé and Valéry, are more radical in this 
respect than others—leaving aside those poets who have tried 
to compose poetry in pure sound alone. However, if it were 
easier to define poetry, modern poetry would be much more 
“pure” and “abstract.” As for the other fields of literature— 
the definition of avant-garde. aesthetics advanced here is no 
Procrustean bed. But aside from the fact that most of our 
best contemporary novelists have gone to school with the 
avant-garde, it is significant that Gide’s most ambitious book 
is a novel about the writing of a novel, and that Joyce’s Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake seem to be, above all, as one French 
critic says, the reduction of experience to expression for the sake 

"I owe this formulation to a remark made by Hans Hofmann, the art 
teacher, in one of his lectures. From the point of view of this formulation, 
Surrealism in plastic art is a reactionary tendency which is attempting to re- 
Store "outside" subject matter. The chief concern of a painter like Dali is 


to represent the processes and concepts of his consciousness, not the processes 


" See Valéry's remarks about his own poetry. 
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of expression, the expression mattering more than what is 
being expressed. 

That avant-garde culture is the imitation of imitating—the 
fact itself—calls for neither approval nor disapproval. It is 
true that this culture contains within itself some of the very 
Alexandrianism it seeks to overcome. The lines quoted from 
Yeats referred to Byzantium, which is very close to Alexandria; 
and in a sense this imitation of imitating is a superior sort of 
Alexandrianism. But there is one most important difference: 
the avant-garde moves, while Alexandrianism stands still. And 
this, precisely, is what justifies the avant-garde’s methods and 
makes them necessary.{ The necessity lies in the fact that by 
no other means is it possible today to create art and literature 
of a high order. To quarrel with necessity by throwing about 
terms like “formalism,” “purism,” “ivory tower” and so forth 
is either dull-or dishonest. This is not to say, however, that 
it is to the social advantage of the avant-garde that it is what 
it is. Quite the opposite. 

"The avant-garde's specialization of itself, the fact that its 
best artists are artists’ artists, its best poets, poets’ poets, has 
estranged a great many of those who were capable formerly 
of enjoying and appreciating ambitious art and literature, but 
who are now unwilling or unable to acquire an initiation into 
their craft secrets. The masses have always remained more or 

, less indifferent to culture in the process of development. But 
` today such culture is being abandoned by those to whom it 


. " actually belongs—our ruling class. For it is to the latter that 
A social basis, without a source of stable income. And in the 
case of the avant-garde, this was provided by an elite among 


be cut off, but to which 
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it lias always remained attached b 

.. Umbilical cord of gold., The paradox is real. And now this 
elite is rapidly shrinking. Since the avant-garde forms. the 
only living culture we now have, the survival in the near future 
of culture in general is thus threatened. 
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We must not be deceived by superficial phenomena and 
local successes. Picasso's shows still draw crowds, and T. S. 
Eliot is taught in the universities; the dealers in modernist art 
are still in business, and the publishers still publish some “difh- 
cult” poetry. But the avant-garde itself, already sensing the 
danger, is becoming more and more timid every day that passes. 
Academicism and commercialism are appearing in the strangest 
places. This can mean only one thing: that the avant-garde 
is becoming unsure of the audience it depends on—the rich and 
the cultivated. 

Is it the nature itself of avant-garde culture that is alone 
responsible for the danger it finds itself in? Or is that only a 
dangerous liability? Are there other, and perhaps more im- 
portant, factors involved? 


II 


Where there.is.an avant-garde, generally we also find a 
rear-guard. True enough—simultaneously with the entrance of 
the avant-garde, a second new cultural phenomenon appeared 
in the industrial West: that thing to which the Germans give 
the wonderful name of Kitsch: popular, commercial art and 
literature with their chromeot;pes magazine covers, ilfustra- 
tions, ads, slick and pulp fiction, comics, Tin Pan Alley music, 
.tap dancing, Hollywood movies, etc., etc. For some reason 
this gigantic apparition has always been taken for granted. 
It is time we looked into its whys and wherefores. 

Kitsch is a product of the industrial revolution which 
urbanized the masses of Western Europe and America and 
established what is called universal literacy. 


-A 


Prior to this the only market for formal culture, as distin- ` 


guished from folk culture, had been among those who, in 
addition to being able to read and write, could command the 
leisure and comfort that always goes hand in hand with cultiva- 
tion of some sort. This until then had been inextricably asso- 
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ciated with literacy. But with the introduction of universal 
literacy, the ability to read and write became almost a minor 
skill like driving a car, and it no longer served to distinguish 
an individual’s cultural inclinations, since it was no longer the 
exclusive concomitant of refined tastes. 

The peasants who settled in the cities as proletariat and 
petty bourgeois learned to read and write for the sake of efh- 
ciency, but they did not win the leisure and comfort necessary 
for the enjoyment of the city’s traditional culture. Losing, 
nevertheless, their taste for the folk culture whose background 
was the countryside, and discovering a new capacity for bore- 
dom at the same time, the new urban masses set up a pressure 
OM society to provide them with a kind of culture fit for their 
own consumption] T o fill the demand of the new market, a 
new commodity was devised: ersatz_culture, kitsch, destined 
for those who, insensible to the values of genuine culture, are 


ungry nevertheless for the diversion that only culture of some 
cn IBARRA etat CE SAC LT 


sort can provide. 
Kitsch, using for raw material the debased and academ- 


icized simulacra of genuine culture, welcomes and cultivates 
this insensibility. It is the source of its profits. Kitsch is 
mechanical and operates by formulas. Kitsch is vicarious 
experience and faked sensations, Kitsch changes “according to 
style, but remains s always th the same. Kitsch is the epitome of 
all that i ious in the life of our times. Kitsch pretends to 
demand nothing of its customers except their money—not 
even their time. 
The precondition for kitsch, a condition without which 
sch would be impossible, is the availability close at hand of 
a fully matured cultural.tradition, whose discoveries, acquisi- 
tions, and perfected self-consciousness kitsch can take advantage 
of for its own ends. It borrows from it devices, tricks, stra- 
tagems, rules of thumb, themes, converts them into a system, 
and discards the rest. t draws its life blood, so to speak, from 
this reservoir of accumulated experience. This is what is really 


meant when it is said that the popular art and literature of 
IO 
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if today were once the daring, esoteric art and literature of 


yesterday. Of course, no such thing is true. What is meant is 
that when enough time has elapsed the new is looted for new 
“twists,” which are then watered down and served up as 
kitsch. Self-evidently, | all kitsch is academic; and conversely, 
all that’s academic is kitsch. For what is called the academic 
as such no longer has an independent existence, but has become 


the stuffed-shirt "front" for kitsch. The methods of indus- 
trialism displace the handicrafts. 


^——— Because it can be turned out mechanically, kitsch has 


become an integral part of our productive system in a way in 
which true culture could never be, except accidentally. It has 
been capitalized at a:tremendous investment which must show 
commensurate returns; it is compelled to extend as well as to 
keep its markets. While it is essentially its own salesman, a 
great sales apparatus has nevertheless been created for it, which 
brings pressure to bear on every member of society. Traps are 
laid even in those areas, so to speak, that are the preserves of 
genuine culture. It is not enough today, in a country like ours, 
to have an inclination. towards the latter; one must have a 
true passion for it that will give him the power to resist the 
faked article that surrounds and presses in on him from the 
moment he is old enough to look at the funny papers. Kitsch 
is deceptive. It has many different levels, and some of them 
are high enough to be dangerous to the naive seeker of true 
light. A magazine like The New Yorker, which is funda- 
C ; 
mentally high-class kitsch for the luxury trade, converts and 
waters down a great deal of avant-garde material for its own 
uses. Nor is every single item of kitsch altogether worthless. 
Now and then it produces something of merit, something that 
has an authentic folk flavor; and these accidental and isolated 
instances have fooled people who should know better. 
Kitsch's enormous profits are a source of temptation to 
the avant-garde itself, and its members have not always resisted 
this temptation. Ambitious writers and artists will modify their 
work under the pressure of kitsch, if they do not succumb to 
II 
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it entirely. And then those puzzling borderline cases appear, 
such as the popular novelist, Simenon, in France, and Steinbeck 
in this country. The net result is always to the detriment of 
true culture, in any case. 

Kitsch has not been confined to the cities in which it was 
born, but has flowed out over the countryside, wiping out folk 
culture. Nor has it shown any regard for geographical and 
national-cultural boundaries. Another mass product of Western 
industrialism, it has gone on a triumphal tour of the world, 
crowding out and defacing native cultures in one colonial 
country after another, so that it is now by way of becoming 
‘a universal culture, the first universal culture ever beheld. 
Today the native of China, no less than the South American 
Indian, the Hindu, no less than the Polynesian, have come 
to prefer to the products of their native art, magazine covers, 
rotogravure sections and calendar girls. How is this virulence 
of kitsch, this irresistible attractiveness, to be explained? Natu- 
rally, machine-made kitsch can undersell the native handmade 
article, and the prestige of the West also helps; but why is 
kitsch a so much more profitable export article than Rem- 


brandt? One, after all, can be reproduced as cheaply as the 
other. 
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i " oi t place it is not a question of a choice between 
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merely the old and merely the new, as London seems to think 
—but of a choice between the bad, up-to-date. old and the genu- 
inely new. The alternative to Picasso is not Michelangelo, but 
~ kitsch. In the second place, neither in.backward Russia: nor 
in the advanced West do the masses prefer kitsch simply 
because their governments condition them toward it. Where 
state educational systems take the trouble to mention art, we 
are told to respect the old masters, not kitsch; and yet we go 
and hang Maxfield Parrish or his equivalent on our walls, 
instead of Rembrandt and Michelangelo. Moreover, as Mac- 
donald himself points out, around 1925 when the Soviet regime 


‘was encouraging avant-garde cinema, the Russian masses con- 


tinued to prefer Hollywood movies. No, “conditioning” does 
not explain the potency of kitsch. 
All values are human values, relative values, in art as 


well as elsewhere. Yet there does seem to have been more or 


less af a general agreement amang the cultivated of mankind 
over the ages as to what is good art and what bad. Taste has 
varied, but not beyond certain limits; contemporary connois- 
seurs agree with the eighteenth-century Japanese that Hokusai 
was one of the greatest artists of his time; we even agree with 
the ancient Egyptians that Third and Fourth Dynasty art was 
the most worthy of being selected as their paragon by those who 
came after. We may have come to prefer Giotto to Raphael, 
but we still do not deny that Raphael was one of the best 
‘painters of his time, There has been an agreement then, and 
this agreement rests, I believe, on a fairly constant distinction 
made between those values only to be found in art and the 
values which can be found elsewhere,f Kitsch, by virtue of a 
ized technique that draws on science and industry, has 
erased this distinction in practice. * 
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Where today a political regime establishes an official cul- 
tural policy, it is for the sake of demagogy. If kitsch is the of- 
cial tendency of culture in Germany, Italy and Russia, it is not 
because their respective governments are controlled by philis- 
tines, but because kitsch is the culture of the masses in these 
countries, as it is everywhere else The encouragement of kitsch 
is merely another of the inexpensive ways in which totalitarian 
regimes seek to ingratiate themselves with their subjects.) Since | 
these regimes cannot raise the cultural level of the masses—even 
if they wanted to—by anything short of a surrender to interna- 
tional socialism, they will flatter the masses by bringing all 
culture down to their level. Jt is for this reason that the avant- 
garde is outlawed, and not so much because a superior culture 
is inherently a more critical culture. (Whether or not the avant- 
garde could possibly flourish under a totalitarian regime is not 
pertinent to the question at this point.) As a matter of fact, 

‘the main trouble with avant-garde art and literature, from the 

point of view of fascists and Stalinists, is not that they are too 
critical, but that they are too “innocent,” that it is too difficult 
to inject effective propaganda into them, that kitsch is more 
pliable to this end. Kitsch keeps a dictator in closer contact 
with the “soul” of the people. Should the official culture be 
one superior to the general mass-level, there would be a danger 
of isolation. 

Nevertheless, if the masses were conceivably to ask for 
avant-garde art and literature, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
would not hesitate long in attempting to satisfy such a demand. 
Hitler is a bitter enemy of the avant-garde, both on doctrinal 
and personal grounds, yet this did not prevent Goebbels in 
1932-1933 from. strenuously courting avant-garde artists and 
writers. When Gottfried Benn, an Expressionist poet, came 
over to the Nazis he was welcomed with a great fanfare, al- 
though at that very moment Hitler was denouncing Expres- 
sionism as Kulturbolschewismus. This was at a time when the 
Nazis felt that the prestige which the avant-garde enjoyed 
among the cultivated German public could be of advantage to 
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them, and practical considerations of this nature, the Nazis 
being skillful politicians, have always taken precedence over 
Hitlers personal inclinations. Later the Nazis realized that 
it was more practical to accede to the wishes of the masses in 
matters of culture than to those of their paymasters; the latter, 
when it came to a question of preserving power, were as will- 
ing to sacrifice their culture as they were their moral prin- 
ciples; while the former, precisely because power was being 
withheld from them, had to be cozened in every other way pos- 
sible. It was necessary to promote on a much more grandiose 
style than in the democracies the illusion that the masses 
actually rule. The literature and art they enjoy and understand 
were to be proclaimed the only true art and literature and any 
other kind was to be suppressed. Under these circumstances 
people like Gottfried Benn, no matter how ardently they sup- 
port Hitler, become a liability; and we hear no more of them 
in Nazi Germany. 
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still ik of producing becomes almost invariably a threat 
to its own existence. Advances in culture, no less than ad- 
vances in science and industry, corrode the very society under 
whose aegis they 2 are made possible. Here, as in every other 
question today, it becomes necess word for 
word. loday we no longer look toward socialism for a new 


culture—as inevitably as one will appear, once we do have 
nde Today we look to socialism simply for the preserva- 
tion of whatever living culture we have right now. 
C———————MÀ 
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Many THINGS in the world have not been named; and many 
things, even if they have been named, have never been de- 
scribed. One of these is the sensibility—unmistakably modern, 
a variant of sophistication but hardly identical with it—that 
goes by the cult name of “Camp.” 

A sensibility (as distinct from an idea) is one of the hardest 
things to talk about; but there are special reasons why Camp, 
in particular, has never been discussed. It is not a natural 
mode of sensibility, if there be any such. Indeed the essence of 
Camp is its love of the unnatural: of artifice and exaggera- 
tion. And Camp is esoteric—something of a private code, a 
badge of identity even, among small urban cliques. Apart from 
a lazy two-page sketch in Christopher Isherwood’s novel The 
World in the Evening (1954), it has hardly broken into print. 
To talk about Camp is therefore to betray it. If the betrayal 
can be defended, it will be for the edification it provides, or 
the dignity of the conflict it resolves. For myself, I plead the 
goal of self-edification, and the goal of a sharp conflict in my 
own sensibility. I am strongly drawn to Camp, and almost as 
strongly offended by it. That is why I want to talk about it, 
and why I can. For no one who wholeheartedly shares in a 
given sensibility can analyze it; he can only, whatever his 
intention, exhibit it. To name a sensibility, to draw its con- 
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tours and to recount its history, requires a deep sympathy 
modified by revulsion. 

Though I am speaking about sensibility only—and about a 
sensibility that, among other things, converts the serious into 
the frivolous—these are grave matters. Most people think of 
sensibility or taste as the realm of purely subjective prefer- 
ences, those mysterious attractions, mainly sensual, that have 
not been brought under the sovereignty of reason. They allow 
that considerations of taste play a part in their reactions to 
people and to works of art. But this attitude is naive. And even 
worse. To patronize the faculty of taste is to patronize one- 
self. For taste governs every free—as opposed to rote—hu- 
man response. Nothing is more decisive. There is taste in 
people, visual taste, taste in emotion—and there is taste in 
acts, taste in morality. Intelligence, as well, is really a kind of 
taste: taste in ideas. (One of the facts to be reckoned with is 
that taste tends to develop very unevenly. It's rare that the 
same person has good visual taste and good taste in people and 
taste in ideas.) 

Taste has no system and no proofs. But there is something 
like a logic of taste: the consistent sensibility which underlies 
and gives rise to a certain taste. A sensibility is almost, but not 
quite, ineffable. Any sensibility which can be crammed into the 
mold of a system, or handled with the rough tools of proof, is 
no longer a sensibility at all. It has hardened into an 
idea.... | 

To snare a sensibility in words, especially one that is alive 
and powerful,* one must be tentative and nimble. The form 
of jottings, rather than an essay (with its claim to a linear, 
consecutive argument), seemed more appropriate for getting 
down something of this particular fugitive sensibility. It’s em- 
barrassing to be solemn and treatise-like about Camp. One 
runs the risk of having, oneself, produced a very inferior 
piece of Camp. 

These notes are for Oscar Wilde. 

* The sensibility of an era is not only its most decisive, but also its 
most perishable, aspect. One may capture the ideas (intellectual history) 
and the behavior (social history) of an epoch without ever touching 
upon. the sensibility. or taste which informed those ideas, that be- 
havior. Rare are those historical studies—like Huizinga on the late Mid- 
dle Ages, Febvre on 16th century France—which do tell us something 
about the sensibility of the--period. 
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“One should either be a work of art, or wear a work of art.” 
—Phrases & Philosophies for the Use of the Young 


1. To start very generally: Camp is a certain mode of 
aestheticism. It is one way of seeing the world as an aesthetic 
phenomenon. That way, the way of Camp, is not in terms of 
beauty, but in terms of the degree of artifice, of stylization. 

2. To emphasize style is to slight content, or to introduce an 
attitude which is neutral with respect to content. It goes 
without saying that the Camp sensibility is disengaged, depolit- 
icized—or at least apolitical. 

3. Not only is there a Camp vision, a Camp way of looking at 
things. Camp is as well a quality discoverable in objects and 
the behavior of persons. There are “campy” movies, clothes, 
furniture, popular songs, novels, people, buildings. . . . This 
distinction is important. True, the Camp eye has the power to 
transform experience. But not everything can be seen as 
Camp. It's not all in the eye of the beholder. 

4. Random examples of items which are part of the canon 
of Camp: 


Zuleika Dobson 

Tiffany lamps 

Scopitone films 

The Brown Derby restaurant on Sunset Boulevard in LA 

The Enquirer, headlines and stories 

Aubrey Beardsley drawings 

Swan Lake 

Bellini's operas 

Visconti’s direction of Salome and 'Tis Pity She's a 
Whore 

certain turn-of-the-century picture postcards 

Schoedsack's King Kong 

the Cuban pop singer La Lupe 

Lynn Ward's novel in woodcuts, God's Man 

the old Flash Gordon comics 

women's clothes of the twenties (feather boas, fringed 
and beaded dresses, etc.) 

the novels of Ronald Firbank and Ivy Compton-Burnett 

stag movies seen without lust 
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5. Camp taste has an affinity for certain arts rather than 
others. Clothes, furniture, all the elements of visual décor, 
for instance, make up a large part of Camp. For Camp art is 
often decorative art, emphasizing texture, sensuous surface, 
and style at the expense of content. Concert music, though, 
because it is contentless, is rarely Camp. It offers no oppor- 
tunity, say, for a contrast between silly or extravagant con- 
tent and rich form. . . . Sometimes whole art forms become 
saturated with Camp. Classical ballet, opera, movies have 
seemed so for a long time. In the last two years, popular 
music (post rock-'n'-roll, what the French call yé yé) has been 
annexed. And movie criticism (like lists of "The 10 Best Bad 
Movies I Have Seen") is probably the greatest popularizer of 
Camp taste today, because most people still go to the movies 
in a high-spirited and unpretentious way. 

6. There is a sense in which it is correct to say: "It's too 
good to be Camp." Or "too important," not marginal enough. 
(More on this later.) Thus, the personality and many of the 
works of Jean Cocteau are Camp, but not those of André 
Gide; the operas of Richard Strauss, but not those of Wag- 
ner; concoctions of Tin Pan Alley and Liverpool, but not jazz. 
Many examples of Camp are things which, from a "serious" 
point of view, are either bad art or kitsch. Not all, though. 
Not only is Camp not necessarily bad art, but some art which 
can be approached as Camp (example: the major films of 
Louis Feuilade) merits the most serious admiration and 
study. 


“The more we study Art, the less we care for Nature.” 
—The Decay of Lying 


7. All Camp objects, and persons, contain a large element of 
artifice. Nothing in nature can be campy. . . . Rural Camp is 
still man-made, and most campy objects are ‘urban. (Yet, they 
often have a serenity—or a naiveté—which is the equivalent 
of pastoral. A great deal of Camp suggests Empson’s phrase, 
“urban pastoral. ") 

8. Camp is a vision of the world in terms of style—but a 
particular kind of style. It is the love of the exaggerated, the 
"off," of things-being-what-they-are-not. The best example is 
in Art Nouveau, the most typical and fully developed. Camp 
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style. Art Nouveau objects, typically, convert one thing into 
something else: the lighting fixtures in the form of flowering 
plants, the living room which is really a grotto. A remarkable 
example: the Paris Métro entrances designed by Hector Gui- 
mard in the late 1890s in the shape of cast-iron orchid stalks. 

9. As a taste in persons, Camp responds particularly to the 
markedly attenuated and to the strongly exaggerated. The 
androgyne is certainly one of the great images of Camp 
sensibility. Examples: the swooning, slim, sinuous figures of 
pre-Raphaelite painting and poetry; the thin, flowing, sexless 
bodies in Art Nouveau prints and posters, presented in relief 
on lamps and ashtrays; the haunting androgynous vacancy 
behind the perfect beauty of Greta Garbo. Here, Camp taste 
draws on a mostly unacknowledged truth of taste: the most 
refined form of sexual attractiveness (as well as the most 
Tefined form of sexual pleasure) consists in going against the 
grain of one's sex. What is most beautiful in virile men is 
something feminine; what is most beautiful in feminine women 
is something masculine. . . . Allied to the Camp taste for the 
androgynous is something that seems quite different but isn't: 
a relish for the exaggeration of sexual characteristics and 
personality mannerisms. For obvious reasons, the best ex- 
amples that can be cited are movie stars. The corny flamboyant 
femaleness of Jayne Mansfield, Gina Lollobrigida, Jane Rus- 
sell, Virginia Mayo; the exaggerated he-man-ness of Steve 
Reeves, Victor Mature. The great stylists of temperament and 
mannerism, like Bette Davis, Barbara Stanwyck, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Edwige Feuilliére. | 

10. Camp sees everything in quotation marks. It’s not a 
lamp, but a “lamp”; not a woman, but a “woman.” To per- 
ceive Camp in objects and persons is to understand Being-as- 
Playing-a-Role. It is the farthest extension, in sensibility, of 
the metaphor of life as theater. 

11. Camp is the triumph of the epicene style. (The convert- 
ibility of “man” and “woman,” “person” and “thing.”) But all 
style, that is, artifice, is, ultimately, epicene. Life is not stylish. 
Neither is nature. 
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55. Camp taste is, above all, a mode of enjoyment, of 
appreciation—not judgment. Camp ‘is generous. It wants to 
enjoy. It only seems like malice, cynicism. (Or, if it is cyni- 
cism, it’s not a ruthless but a sweet cynicism.) Camp taste 
doesn’t propose that it is in bad taste to be serious; it doesn’t 
sneer at someone who succeeds in being seriously dramatic. 
What it does is to find the success in certain passionate fail- 
ures. 

56. Camp taste is a kind of love, love for human nature. It 
relishes, rather than judges, the little triumphs and awkward 
intensities of “character.” ... Camp taste identifies with 
what it is enjoying. People who share this sensibility are not 
laughing at the thing they label as “a camp,” they’re enjoying 
it. Camp is a tender feeling. 

(Here, one may compare Camp with much of Pop Art, 
which—when it is not just Camp—embodies an attitude that is 
related, but still very different. Pop Art is more flat and more 
dry, more serious, more detached, ultimately nihilistic.) 

57. Camp taste nourishes itself on the love that has gone 
into certain objects and personal styles. The absence of this 
love is the reason why such kitsch items as Peyton Place (the 
book) and the Tishman Building aren’t Camp. 

58. The ultimate Camp statement: it’s good because it’s 
awful. . . . Of course, one can't always say that. Only under 
certain conditions, those which I've tried to sketch in these 
notes. 


[1964] 
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Schopenhauer 


Arthur Schopenhauer (February 22, 1788 — September 21, 1860) 


C snore pis (1788-1860) is in many ways peculiar 


among philosophers. He is a pessimist, whereas almost all the 
others are in some sense optimists. He is not fully academic, 
like Kant and Hegel, nor yet completely outside the academic tradi- 
tion. He dislikes Christianity, preferring the religions of India, both 

Hinduism and Buddhism. He is a man of wide culture, quite as much 

interested in art as in ethics. He is unusually free from nationalism, 

and as much at home with English and French writers as with those 
of his own country. His appeal has always been less to professional 
philosophers than to artistic and literary people in search of a phi- 
losophy that they could believe. He began the emphasis on Will which 
is characteristic of much nineteenth- and twentieth-century philoso- 
phv; but for him Will, though metaphysically fundamental, is ethi- 
cally evil-an opposition only possible for a pessimist. He acknowl- 
edges three sources of his philosophy, Kant, Plato, and the Upanishads, 

but I do not think he owes as much to Plato as he thinks he does. 

His outlook has a certain temperamental affinity with that of the 

Hellenistic age; it is tired and valetudinarian, valuing peace more than 

Victory, and quietism more than attempts at reform, which he re- 

gards as inevitably futile. 

Both his parents belonged to prominent commercial families in 
Danzig, where he was born. His father was a Voltairian, who re- 
garded England as the land of liberty and intelligence. In common 
With most of the leading citizens of Danzig, he hated the encroach- 
‘ents of Prussia on the independence of the free city, and was indig- 
mt when it was annexed to Prussia in 1793—So indignant that he 
moved to Hamburg, at considerable pecuniary loss. Schopenhauer 
"i there With his father from 1793 to 1797; then he spent two years 
B Paris, at the end of which his father was pleased to find that the 
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boy had nearly forgotten German. In 1803 he was put in a boarding- 
school in England, where he hated the cant and hypocrisy. Two years 
later, to please his father, he became a clerk in a commercial house 
in Hamburg, but he loathed the prospect of a business career, and 
longed for a literary and academic life. This was made possible by his 
father’s death, probably by suicide; his mother was willing that he 
should abandon commerce for school and university. It might be 
supposed that he would, in consequence, have preferred her to his 
father, but the exact opposite happened: he disliked his mother, and 
retained an affectionate memory of his father. 

Schopenhauer’s mother was a lady of literary aspirations, who set- 
tled in Weimar two weeks before the battle of Jena. There she kept 
a literary salon, wrote books, and enjoyed friendships with men of 
culture. She had little affection for her son, and a keen eye for his 
faults. She warned him against bombast and empty pathos; he was 
annoved by her philanderings. When he came of age he inherited a 
modest competence; after this, he and his mother gradually found each 
other more and more intolerable. His low opinion of women is no 
doubt due, at least in part, to his quarrels with his mother. 

Already at Hamburg he had come under the influence of the ro- 
mantics, especially Tieck, Novalis, and Hoffmann, from whom he 
learnt to admire Greece and to think ill of the Hebraic elements in 
Christianity. Another romantic, Friedrich Schlegel, confirmed him 
in his admiration of Indian philosophy. In the year in which he came 
of age (1809), he went to the university of Géttingen, where he 
learnt to admire Kant. Two years later he went to Berlin, where he 
studied mainly science; he heard Fichte lecture, but despised him. He 
remained indifferent throughout the excitement of the war of libera- 
tion. In 1819 he became a Privatdozent at Berlin, and had the concert 
to put his lectures at the same hour as Hegel’s, having failed to lure 
away Hegel’s hearers, he soon ceased to lecture. In the end he settled 
down to the life of an old bachelor in Dresden. He kept a poodle 
named Atma (the world-soul), walked two hours every day, smok 
a long pipe, read the London Times, and employed correspondents 
to hunt up evidences of his fame. He was anti-democratic, and ha = 
the revolution of 1848; he bclieved in spiritualism and magic; In bs 
study he had a bust of Kant and a bronze Buddha. In -his manner ™: 
life he tried to imitate Kant except as regards early rising. 
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His principal work, The World as Will and Idea, was published 
at the end of 1818. He believed it to be of great importance, and went 
so far as to say that some paragraphs in it had been dictated by thes 
Holy Ghost. To his great mortification, it fell completely flat. In 1844 
he persuaded the publisher to bring out a second edition; but it was 
not till some years later that he began to receive some of the recogni- 
tion for which he longed. 

Schopenhauer’s system is an adaptation of Kant's, but one that em- 
phasizes quite different aspects of the Critique from those emphasized 
by Fichte or Hegel. They got rid of the thing-in-itself, and thus made 
knowledge metaphysically fundamental. Schopenhauer retained the 
thing -in-itself, but identified it with will, He held that what appears X 
to perception as my body is really my will. There was more to be 
said for this view as a development of Kant than most Kantians were 
willing to recognize. Kant had maintained that a study of the moral 
law can take us behind phenomena, and give us knowledge which 
sense-perception cannot give; he also maintained that the moral law 
is essentially concerned with the will. The difference berween a good 
man and a bad man is, for Kant, a difference in the world of things- 
in-themselves, and is also a difference as to volitions. It follows that, 
for Kant, volitions must belong to the real world, not to the worl 
of phenomena. The phenomenon corresponding to a volition is a bodily > | 
movement, that is why, according to Schopenhauer, the body is the 
appearance of which will is the reality. | 

But the will which is behind phenomena cannot consist of a number 
of different volitions. Both time and space, according to Kant—and 
in this Schopenhauer agrees with him—belong only to phenomena; 
the thing-in-itself is not in space or time. My will, therefore, in the S 
sense in which it is real, cannot be dated, nor can it be composed of 
Separate acts of will, because it is space and time that are the source 
of plurality—the "principle of individuation," to use the scholastic 
Phrase which Schopenhauer prefers. My will, therefore, is one and 
ümeless. Nay, more, it is to be identified with the will of the. whole 
‘niversef my separateness is an illusion, resulting from my subjective 
Apparatus of spatio-temporal perception. What is real is one vast will, 
"PPearing in the whole course of nature, animate and inanimate alike. 

far, we might expect Schopenhauer to identify his cosmic will 


m God, and teach a pantheistic doctrine not unlike Spinoza's, in 
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which virtue would consist in conformity to the divine will. But at 
this point his pessimism leads to a different development. The cosmic 
will is wicked; will, altogether, is wicked, or at any rate is the source 
of all our endless suffering. Suffering is essential to all life, and is 
increased by every increase of knowledge. Will has no fixed end, 
which if achieved would bring contentment. Although death must 
conquer in. the end, we pursue our futile purposes, “as we blow out 
a soap-bubble as long and as large as possible, although we know per- 
fectly well that it will burst." There is no such thing as happiness, 
for an unfulfilled wish causes pain, and attainment brings only satiety. 
Instinct urges men to procreation, which brings into existence a new 
occasion for suffering and death, that is why shame Is associated with 
the sexual act. Suicide is useless; the doctrine of transmigration, even 
if not literally true, conveys truth in the form of a myth. 

All this is very sad, but there is a way out, and it was discovered in 
India. 

‘The best of myths is that of Nirvana (which Schopenhauer inter- 
prets as extinction). This, he agrees, is contrary to Christian doctrine, 
but “the ancient wisdom of the human race will not be displaced by 
what happened in Galilee.” The cause of suffering is intensity of will; 
the less we exercise will, the less we shall suffer. And here knowledge 
turns out to be useful after all, provided it is knowledge of a certain 
sort. Ihe distinction between one man and another is part of the 
phenomenal world, and disappears when the world is seen truly. To 
the good man, the veil of Maya (illusion) has become transparent; 
he sees that all things are one, and that the distinction between him- 
self and another is only apparent. He reaches this insight by love, 
which is always sympathy, and has to do with the pain of others. 
When the veil of Maya is lifted, a man takes on the suffering of the 
whole world. In the good man, knowledge of the whole quiets all 
volition; his will turns away from life and denies his own nature. 
“There arises within him a horror of the nature of which his own 
phenomenal existence is an expression, the kernel and inner nature 
of that world which is recognized as full of misery.” 

Hence Schopenhauer is led to complete agreement, at least as re- 
gards practice, with ascetic mysticism. Eckhard and Angelus Silesius 
are better than the New Testament. There are some good things in 
orthodox Christianity, notably the doctrine of original sin as preached, 
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against “the vulgar Pelagianism,” by Saint Augustine and Luther; but 
the Gospels are sadly deficient in metaphysics. Buddhism, he says, is 
the highest religion; and his ethical doctrines are orthodox through- 
out Asi. ooo 

The good man will practise complete chastity, voluntary poverty, 
fasting, and selt-torture. In all things he will aim at breaking down 
his individual will. But he does not do this, as do the Western mystics, 
to achieve harmony with God; no such positive good is sought. The 
good that is sought is wholly and entirely negative: 

“We must banish the dark impression of that nothingness which 
we discern behind all virtue and holiness as their final goal, and which 
we fear as children fear the dark; we must not even evade it like the 
Indians, through myths and meaningless words, such as reabsorption 
in Brahma or the’ Nirvana of the Buddhists. Rather do we freely 
acknowledge that what remains after the entire abolition of will is 
forall those who are still full of will certainly nothing, but, conversely, 
to those in whom the will has turned and has denied itself, this our 
world, which is so real, with al] its suns and milky ways—is nothing.” 

There is a vague suggestion here that the saint sees something posi- 
tive which other men do not see, but there is nowhere a hint as to 
what this is, and I think the suggestion is only rhetorical. The world 


and all its phenomena, Schopenhauer says, are only the objectification 
of will. With the surrender of the will, 


*.  « all those phenomena are also abolished; that constant strain 
and effort without end and without rest at all the grades of objectivity, 
in which and through which the world consists; che multifarious 
forms succeeding each other in gradation; the whole manifestation 
of the will; and, finally, also the universal forms of this manifestation, 
time and space, and also its last fundamental form, subject and object; 
all are abolished, No will: no idea, no world. Before us there is cer- 
univ onlv nothingness” mamme 
| Ve cannot interpret this except as meaning that the saint's purpose 
Wto comc as near as possible to non-existence, which, for some reason 
merer clearly explained, he cannot achieve bv suicide. Why the saint 

be preferred to a man who is always drunk is not very easy to 
MOM Schopenhauer thought the sober moments were bound 

requent. 


hauer's gospel of resignation is not very consistent and not 
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very sincere. The mvstics to whom he appeals believed in contempla. 
tion; in the Beatific Vision the most profound kind of knowledge was 
to be achieved, and this kind of knowledge was the supreme good. 
Ever since Parmenides, the delusive knowledge of appearance was 
contrasted with another kind of knowledge, not with something of 
a wholly different kind. Christianity teaches that in knowledge of 
God standeth our eternal life. But Schopenhauer will have none of 
this. He agrees that what commonly passes for knowledge belongs 
to the realm of Maya, but when we pierce the veil, we behold not God, 
but Satan, the wicked omnipotent will, perpetuallv busied in weav- 
ing a web of suffering for the torture of its creatures. Terrified by 
P Diabolic Vision, he sage cries "Avaunt!" and seeks refuge in 
non-existence. It is an insult to the mystics tu claim them as believers 
in this mythology. And the suggestion that, without achieving com- 
plete non-existence, the sage may vet live a life having some value, 
is not possible to reconcile with Schopenhauer’s pessimism. So long 
as the sage exists, he exists because he retains will, which is evil. He 
may diminish the quantity of evil by weakening his will, but he can 
never acquire any positive good. | 

Nor is the doctrine sincere, if we may judge by Schopenhauers 
life. He habitually dined well, at a good restaurant; he had many 
trivial love-affairs, which were sensual but not passionate; he was 
exceedingly quarrelsome and unvsually avaricious. On one occasion 
he was annoyed by an elderly seamstress who was talking to a friend 
outside the door of his apartment. He threw her downstairs, causing 
her permanent injury. She obtained a court order compelling him to 
pay her a certain sum (15 thalers) every quarter as long as she lived. 
When at last she died, after twenty years, he noted in his account- 
book: “Obit anus, abit onus.” * It is hard to find in his life evidences 
of any virtue except kindness to animals, which he carried to the point 
of objecting to vivisection in the interests of science. In all other 
respects he was completely selfish. It is difficult to believe that a man 
who was profoundly convinced of the virtue of asceticism and resig- 
nation would never have made any attempt to embody his convic- 
tions in his practice. . 

Historically, two things are important about Schopenhauer: hs 


* “The old woman dies, the burden departs.” 
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essimism, and his doctrine that will is superior to knowledge. His 
pessimism made it possible for men to take to philosophy without 

ving to persuade themselves that all evil can be explained awav, and 
in this way, as an antidote, it was useful. From a scientific point of 
view, optimism and pessimism are alike objectionable: optimism as- 
sumes, or attempts to prove, that the universe exists to please us, and 
pessimism that it exists to displease us. Scientifically, there is no evi- 
dence that it Is concerned with us either one way or the other. The 
belief in either pessimism or optimism is a matter of temperament, 
not of reason, but the optimistic temperament has been much com- 
moner among Western philosophers. A representative of the opposite 
party is therefore likely to be useful in bringing forward considera- 
tions which would otherwise be overlooked. 

More important than pessimism was the doctrine of the primacy 
of the will. It is obvious that this doctrine has no necessary logical 
connection with pessimism, and those who held it after Schopenhauer 
frequently found in it a basis for optimism. In one form or another, 
the doctrine that will is paramount has been held by many modern 
philosophers, notably Nietzsche, Bergson, James, and Dewey. It has, 
moreover, acquired a vogue outside the circles of professional phi- 
losophers. And in proportion as will has gone up in the scale, knowl- 
edge has gone down. This is, I think, the most notable change that has 
come over the temper of philosophy in our age. It was prepared by 
Rousseau and Kant, but was first proclaimed in its purity by Schopen- 


Bauer. For this reason, in spite of inconsistency and a certain shallow- 


acess, his philosophy has considerable importance as a stage in his- 
wrical development. 
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6 How, to come finally to the center of our concern, does 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of art fit into the philosophical landscape 
we have thus far described? Schopenhauer’s discussion of art 
occupies the third of the four books that constitute his main work 
and falls into two halves: the first offers a theory of art in general; 
the second develops out of it a special theory for each of the 
particular arts. 


The heart of the general theory is the idea that there is a special 
kind of consciousness or perception which is uniquely aesthetic. 
Anything which is a genuine work of art must be created out of this 
state, created with the intention of prompting and aiding the re- 
creation of a similar state in the mind of the spectator (WR n, pp. 
407-8). It is tempting, particularly given Schopenhauer's identi- 
fication of the capacity to sustain and communicate the aesthetic 
state with the rare phenomenon of genius (WR 1, p. 185), to protest 
that it cannot be art as such but only good art that could be required 
to be inspired by this special state: to suggest, in other words, that 
Schopenhauer’s requirement is not intended to distinguish art from 
non-art but rather good from bad art. In fact, however, this 
distinction is not one Schopenhauer acknowledges: to him bad art 
counts as non-art. There are, that is, on the one hand authentic 
artists whose works genuinely embody the aesthetic state, and on the 
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other "imitators," "mannerists," pretend-artists who "suck their 
nourishment" from the work of the genuine artist but produce 
nothing (save, presumably, expensive handicraft) themselves WR t, 
p. 235}. Schopenhauer, in short, and verv often Nietzsche too, 
refuses to use the term “art” in anything but an evaluative sense. 

Like altruism, Schopenhauer regards aesthetic vision as a rare and 
extraordinary transcendence of our ordinary mode of perceiving the 
world. This makes it natural for him to define the aesthetic state via 
a contrast between it and the ordinary state. 

Ordinarily, we identify ourselves with an empirical individual, an 
"object among objects" in the spatio-temporal world. This is the 
precondition of our ability to locate other objects in the world: I can 
onlv locate an object in space or time bv relating it. ultimately. toa 
here and now. the reference of which is determined bv the location of 
mv own body. Epistemologicallv, I am. in Wittgenstein's phrase, 
"the centre of mv world." Now, because one's essence is to will, the 
question of what kinds of objects are located where and when is bv 
r means a matter of indifference. On the contrarv, we find the 
G..,-Cts around us and the question of their relationships to ourselves 
deeply “interesting.” We view them “in relation to the will : WR 
I, p. 177) either as threats to our well-being or as potential satisfiers 
of our desires. But this means (here we return to the theme of the 
"instrumental" character of ordinarv consciousness) that much 
manipulation of perceptual data occurs in the interests of the will: to 
the traveler in a hurrv, for instance, the beautiful Rhine bridge may 
appear as little more than a dash intersecting with a stroke ‘WR n, 


p, 381). | 

The final hallmark of ordinary consciousness (here another of 
Schopenhauer's routes to pessimism presents itself) is suffering and 
anxiety. Generally speaking, there is a disjunction between the will 
and the world: the way the world is is rarely in all respects - and 
then only briefly and, as we have seen, uncertainly - the way we 
want it to be. And in those moments when it is we suffer the terrible 
penalty of “boredom”: a frustrated “‘ pressure” of the will which 


lacks any object upon: which -to express- itself (WR t, p. 364). : 


Everyday life, if we are honest, we must admit to be, in the main, an 
oscillating mixture of pain, anxiety, and boredom. | 
Ordinary consciousness, then, is marked by epistemological 


egocentricity, interestedness, the manipulation of perceptual content 
by the will - Schopenhauer speaks here of “subjectivity” - and b 
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pain and anxiety. (Aesthetic consciousness is marked by the’ 


disappearance of each of these features. How does this happen? It 
happens, says Schopenhauer, when, “to use a pregnant preston, 
we ‘‘lose”’ ourselves in the object of perception so that “we are no 


longer able to separate the perceiver from the percepti ion but the 
cro baye bonn one dinem is entre comcidimncs i Fed and 
occupied by a single image of perception" (WR 1, pp. r18-19). 
Wei ee "of oneself as one spatio- 
temporal object among many and hence ceases to view objects in 
relation to an individual will: perception becomes (here Schopen- 
hauer adopts Kant's hallmark of aesthetic awareness) '"'disin- 
terested.” From this it follows that the “subjectivity” of ordinary 
consciousness disappears — perception becomes “objective” — and 
that its painful character disappears too: if my consciousness is 
wholly absorbed by the object of perception, then I can be aware 
neither of a disjunction between the will and the world nor of the will 
as being objectless. This blessed disappearance of pain constitutes 
one of the two forms of aesthetic pleasure (the other we will come to 
shortly). Often, that is, when we describe an object as beautiful — a 
landscape lit by evening light, glimpsed on one’s first escape from the 
city, perhaps — we simply express the subjective state the object helps 
produce in us, “‘a painless state” in which for a brief moment we are 
delivered from the vile [schnéde] pressure of the will "and "celebrate 
the sabbath of the penal servitude of willing; the wheel of Ixion 
stands still” (WR 1, p. 196). Schopenhauer regards this state as 
pregnant with significance since it is a brief (and partial) indication 


of the bliss of the ascetic, an intimation of “how blessed must be 


' the life of a man in whom the will is silenced not for a few 


moments... but for ever" (WR 1, p. 390). The aesthetic state, in 


short, is a signpost to the (permanent) solution to the problem of 
pain. 


7 In aesthetic consciousness there is, we have seen, a radical 
transformation of its subject, a transformation into, as Schopenhauer 
put it, "the pure will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge” 
(WR 1, p..179).. Inseparably connected with this, however, there 
occurs also a transformation of the object. For since we cease to be 
aware of ourselves as occupying a Aere and a now in the world and 
since, as we saw, the locating of other objects in the space-time world 
is dependent on such consciousness, it follows that we cease to be 
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aware of the object of perception as an inhabitant of that network of 
relations which constitutes the space-time world. But that means 
that we cease to perceive it as an individual, for individuality, 
Schopenhauer holds, is constituted only by membership of that 
network. 

What then do we perceive? Schopenhauer’s initially surprising 
answer is that the objects of aesthetic perception are Plato’s Forms, 
the ` Platonic Ideas. ( The everyday world, we saw, is an appearance 
of the world as will. Bu the will appear manis, "objesdn" 
itself at various * grades " which are higher or lower depending on 
the claritv with which the will reveals its essential nature in them. At 
the lowest level are natural forces such as gravity and magnetism, 
above them the various species of inorganic and organic bodies. 
Finally, at the highest level, there is the human species in which that 
same will obscurely manifested in gravitational or magnetic 
phenomena reveals its nature most clearly. These grades are the 
Ideas, the objects of aesthetic perception. It follows then that 
ae tic perception involves a double transformation: “‘at one stroke 


the particular thing becomes the /dea of it species, and the perceiving 
individual the pure subject of knowing" (WR t, p. 179). 
Ee ee cu vu ee 
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Schopenhauer and 
Expression 


1. TASTE AND CREATIVITY 


FOR THE nineteenth-century aesthetic theory that gives 

< primary importance to the creative process and thereby 
— > introduces psychological values into aesthetics, I return to 
Schopenhauer, His account contains philosophical reasons 

for the antagonism between taste and creativity that 

Kant's theory implies but does not develop. These reasons 

have to do with the way Schopenhauer conceives of art's 

aK: - fe For Kant, art provides a sem- 
blance of order that permits us to impute that order to 

nature. Schopenhauer's conception is more ambitious: Art 

is a source of knowledge; its multiple images show us what 

the noumenal world is like by presenting the will in its 

“adequate objectivity.” These images, in contrast to their 

role in Kant's aesthetics, are at cross-purposes with our 

empirical and practical representations of the world. 

Schopenhauer states: ‘‘Every work of art really endeavors 

to show us life and things as they are in reality, but these 

cannot be grasped directly by everyone through the mist 

of objective and subjective contingencies. Art takes away 

this mist."! For Kant, artworks intimate; for Schopen- 

hauer they reveal. The Kantian hope is that artworks 

—> corroborate the assumptions of empirical knowledge and 


moral action; Schopenhauer, to the contrary, sees art- 
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works as revealing the delusions upon which such knowl- 
edge and actions are based. mn 
If we take appreciation—the exercise of taste—to be 
compatible with our conventional world through the sup- 
port it gives to our ideals for that world’s perfectibility, we 


are in the Kantian framework: The artistic image of a prier ERA 
noumenal rationality encourages us to act as if our ideals 


can be realized—whether or not that image is veridical or 
our actions successful. Schopenhauer's concept of art's 
access to the noumenal world is quite different: The im- 
ages that artworks provide are veridical, but what they 
show mocks our ideals and denigrates our actions. This 
knowledge is at odds with the conventional beliefs that < nx (5) 
pass for collective wisdom, and it leaves us with no re- 
course but an individual solitary passivity. The intima- 
tions of noumenal rationality in the Kantian reflective 
judgment provide, at least, hope of a convergence between 
human action and rational grounds. Schopenhauer's nou- 
menon has no such grounds to provide; its imperative is of 
action, and rationality must find its place in the reactive 
uniquely human stance of nonaction. This stance is not 
collectively viable, for the interactions of groups, however 
justified, are nonetheless actions and, thus, determined by 
the will. The solitary stance that supports rationality— 
Schopenhauer's moral stance—has no grounds for either 
hope or expectation that others will adopt it. 

This reveals a fundamental difference in the function of 


taste in the two aesthetics. A taste that recommends itself 
vs. 





to the collective—a taste that is, in Kant's terms, ‘‘neces- 
sary and universal"—is, for Schopenhauer, a duplicitous 
instrument.? Such taste exhibits all the mendacities of social 
collectives: It ascribes order and purpose to its sub- 
ject, its own history, through the structures it erects and 
justifies, and it thereby masks the true, aggressive and 
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appetitive, nature of social interaction. Here Schopen- 
hauer inverts Kant’s aesthetic: If the central value in 
aesthetics is taste, and if this, in turn, is governed by the 
expectation that "harmony in appearances" is a sign of 
noumenal rationality, it results in a deceit. It tells us 
nothing of the world behind appearances but merely 
shows us the appearances we prefer—those which assure 
us through their formal presentations that nature actually 


is as we would wish it to be. For Schopenhauer, nature’s 
reality is precisely the opposite of our wishes, and he gives 
the aesthetic the task of fin ing this out 
aer at ee 


3. ARTISTIC EXPRESSION 


Schopenhauer's thesis that noumenal reality is knowable 
exacts a somewhat unphilosophical price from one of its 
epistemic instruments. Although artistic creativity reveals 
the thing-in-itself, artists do not benefit from this revela- 


tion; somewhat perversely, their ability in this regard is at 
fh 


the expense of happiness, even survival. ; 


-~ 


Schopenhauer's way of describing the nature of artistic 
activity and its effect upon the artist can be cast into an 


informal syllogism: Artists express their experiences of 
the world through their artworks, and since these expres- 


sions expose a reality that has been suppressed by conven- 
tional beliefs about the , they also attack these be- 


liefs. Thus, these expressi me not to be accepted as fit 
subjects for aesthetic appreciation, and, often together 


with their authors, they are rejected by the societies in 
which they were created. The “exemplary” artist of the 


eighteenth-century Enlightenment here becomes the 
"misunderstood" artist of nineteenth-century Romanti- 
cism.5 In this latter guise, however, artists lose the protec- 
tive neutrality of their Kantian role as conduits for na- 
ture's, essentially benevolent, voice. Instead, they bear the 


onus placed on those who understand that voice to De 
malevolent and who yet insist on bringing its message to 
the rest of us, This special Dd , formerly the 
task of appreciation, now devolves upon 2 artist. In this 
context, artworks, are no longer symbolic versions of 
nature’s beauties given us for disinterested contemplation. 


PhejetreeiDnsiead, interpretations thammemenigtilecape- 
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NE for in diffi- 
culty lies not in knowing what is real but in our collective 


references for illusion. Artistic expression is given the 
aie ae expressions of the will, and shares 
— 

with philosophy the critical task of exposing the varieties 
of social illusion. The relation between art and its social 
context, now charactized by this opposition between the 
will's function and its artistic imaging, extends this oppo- 
sition to the images' source and strips the artist of the 
protection afforded by the essentially benign Kantian role 
of nature's voice.” This role is replaced by the new role 
social marginality that becomes the dominant characteri- 
zation of creativity in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

In this context of opposition between art and will, the 
artist's task is to produce works that show the unchanging 


negativity of a reality that we, collectively, would rather 
not know. Appreciation, here, is given a diminished theo- 


retical role. Art's audience, having neither the capacity nor 
the courage to reach these revelations on their own, must 
now take them secondhand from the artist.¢ The role of 
nature as aesthetic subject is also diminished. What ade- 
quate appreciation comes to under this thesis is an individ- 
ual willingness to reject the tasteful enjoyments of nature 
perceived as harmonious, for the painful truth of the 
antagonistic nature exposed by art. Here, the conse- 
quences of this rift between artistic expression and audi- 
ence expectations first show themselves: The artist, like 


the philosopher, seeks noumenal knowledge; but its pur- 
suit through art, although philosophically vital, is destruc- 


tive to its agent. The difficulties, the psychic disorders, 
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poverty, alienation, that beset artists are but evidence of 


the destructive nature of the will in the guise of social 
disfavor. In his descriptions of artists' difficulties in cop- 
ing with the conditions of life, Schopenhauer presents an 
early posit of the affinities between artistic expression and 
mental instability: “Men of genius are often subject to 
violent emotions and irrational passions . . . and, in 
general, may exhibit several weaknesses that are closely 
akin to madness.'? 

Nevertheless, the justification for art, given its effects and 
the nature of its message, remains metaphysical for 
Schopenhauer. His artists are much like the saints of early 
Christianity, those who could see the Devil and would 
wrestle with him—whatever the consequences. To extend 
this metaphor: Despite Schopenhauer’s self-professed athe- 
ism, his construal of "will" has always seemed to me 
somewhat demonic. The insatiable aggression, the ceaseless 
action that never leads to satisfaction, the constant need for 
duplicity, seem aptly to characterize the fallen Lucifer. Also, 
Schopenhauer's philosophical remedy, the withdrawal from 
action and the abnegation of desire, has aspects of the 
Christian ascetic response. Schopenhauer gives the artist the 
overweening task of revealing the truth, the noumenon as 
irrational force, so that the rest of us can recognize it in our 
lives and escape it. The images of art facilitate the task of 
moral inquiry by convincing us that the quietism of contem- 


plation is the only moral course. But the artist, faithful to 


the imperativ eativity, cannot take advantage of that 
course: The artist “is captivated by a consideration of the 


spectacle of the will's. objectification. . . . Meanwhile, he 
himsel Bears -the cost of producing producing that play; in other 


words, he himself is the will objectifying itself and remain- 
ing in constant suffering. That pure, true, and profound 


knowledge of the inner nature of the world now becomes for 
him an end in itself.''? 
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SIGMUND FREUD 
Wish-Fulfillment and the Unconscious 


I. PHANTASY-MAKING AND ART 


... Consider . . . the origin and meaning of that mental activity called 
"phantasy-making." In general, as you know, it enjoys high esteem, al. 
though its place in mental life has not been clearly understood. I can tell 
you as much as this about it. You know that the ego in man is gradually 
trained by the influence of external necessity to appreciate reality and to 
pursue the reality-principle, and that in so doing it must renounce tempo- . 
rarily or permanently various of the objects and aims—not only sexual—of 
its desire for pleasure. But renunciation of pleasure has always been very 
hard for man; he cannot accomplish it without some kind of compensa- 
tion. Accordingly he has evolved for himself a mental activity in which all 
these relinquished sources of pleasure and abandoned paths of gratification 
are permitted to continue their existence, a form of existence in which 
they are free from the demands of reality and from what we call the exer- 
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cise of "testing reality." Every longing is soon transformed into the idea 
of its fulfillment; there is no doubt that dwelling upon a wish-fulfillment 
in phantasy brings satisfaction, although the knowledge that it is not real- 
ity remains thereby unobscured. In phantasy, therefore, man can con- 
tinue to enjoy a freedom from the grip of the external world, one which he 
has long relinquished in actuality. He has contrived to be alternately a 
pleasure-seeking animal and a reasonable being; for the meager satisfac- 
tion that he can extract from reality leaves him starving.. “There is no 
doing without accessory constructions," said Fontane. The creation of the 
mental domain of phantasy has a complete counterpart in the establish- 
ment of "reservations" and "nature-parks" in places where the inroads of 
agriculture, traffic, or industry threaten to change the original face of the 
earth rapidly into something unrecognizable. The "reservation" is to main- 
tain the old condition of things which has been regretfully sacrificed to 
necessity everywhere else; there everything may grow and spread as it 
pleases, including what is useless and even what is harmful. The mental 
realm of phantasy is also such a reservation reclaimed from the encroach- 
ments of the reality-principle. 

The best-known productions of phantasy have already been met by us; 
they are called daydreams, and are imaginary gratifications of ambitious, 
grandiose, erotic wishes, dilating the more extravagantly the more reality 
admonishes humility and patience. In them is shown unmistakably the 
essence of imaginary happiness, the return of gratification to a condition 
in which it is independent of reality's sanction. We know that these day- 
dreams are the kernels and models of night dreams; fundamentally the 
night dream is nothing but a daydream distorted by the nocturnal form of 
mental activity and made possible by the nocturnal freedom of instinctual 
excitations. We are already familiar with the idea that a daydream is not 
necessarily conscious, that unconscious daydreams also exist!; such uncon- 
scious daydreams are therefore just as much the source of night dreams 
as of neurotic symptoms. ... 

The return of the libido? . . . to phantasy is an intermediate step on the 
way to symptom-formation which well deserves a special designation. C. G. 
Jung has coined for it the very appropriate name of Introversion, but in- 
appropriately he uses it also to describe other things. We will adhere to the 
position that introversion describes the deflection of the libido away from 
the possibilities of real satisfaction and its excessive accumulation upon 
phantasies previously tolerated as harmless. An introverted person is not 
yet neurotic, but he is in an unstable condition; the next disturbance of 
the shifting forces will cause symptoms to develop, unless he can yet find 
other outlets for his pent-up libido. The unreal character of neurotic satis- 
faction and the disregard of the difference between phantasy and reality 
are already determined by the arrest at this stage of introversion. . . 

Before you leave today I should like to direct your attention for a mo- 
ment to a side of phantasy-life of very general interest. There is, in fact, 
a path from phantasy back again to reality, and that is—art. The artist has 
also an introverted disposition and has not far to go to become neurotic. 
He is one-who is "urged on by instinctual. needs which are too clamorous; 

e longs to attain to honor, power, riches, fame, and the love of women; 
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but he lacks the means of achieving these gratifications. So, like any other 
with an unsatisfed longing, he turns away from reality and transfers 
all his interest, and all his libido too, on to the creation of his wishes in the 
life of phantasy, from which the way might readily lead to neurosis. 
There must be many factors in combination to prevent this becoming the 
whole outcome of his development; it is well known how often artists in 
particular suffer from partial inhibition of their capacities through neu- 
rosis. Probably their constitution is endowed with a powerful capacity for 
sublimation and with a certain flexibility in the repressions determining 
the conflict. But the way back to reality is found by the artist thus: He is 
not the only one who has a life of phantasy; the intermediate world of 
phantasy is sanctioned by general human consent, and every hungry soul 
looks to it for comfort and consolation. But to those who are not artists 
the gratification that can be drawn from the springs of phantasy is very 
limited; their inexorable repressions prevent the enjoyment of all but the 
meager daydreams which can become conscious. A true artist has more at 
his disposal. First of all he understands how to elaborate his daydreams, 
so that they lose that personal note which grates upon strange ears and 
become enjoyable to others; he knows too how to modify them sufhciently 
so that their origin in prohibited sources is not easily detected. Further, he 
possesses the mysterious ability to mold his particular material until it 
expresses the ideas of his phantasy faithfully; and then he knows how to 
attach to this reflection of his phantasy-life so strong a stream of pleas- 
ure that, for a time at least, the repressions are outbalanced and dispelled 
by it. When he can do all this, he opens out to others the way back to 
the comfort and consolation of their own unconscious sources of pleasure, 
and so reaps their gratitude and admiration; then he has won—through his 
phantasy—what before he could only win in phantasy: honor, power, and 
the love of women. 

—Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (Lectures delivered 1915-17; 

translated 1922 by Joan Riviere) 
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“We of the craft are all crazy,” remarked Lord Byron about himself 
and his fellow poets. “Some are affected by gaiety, others by mel- 
ancholy, but all are more or less touched.”* This book is about 
being “more or less touched’; specifically, it is about manic- 
depressive illness—a disease of perturbed gaieties, melancholy, 
and tumultuous temperaments—and its relationship to the artistic 
temperament and imagination. It is also a book about artists and 
their voyages, moods as their ships of passage, and the ancient, 
persistent belief that there exists such a thing as a “fine madness.” 

The fiery aspects of thought and feeling that initially compel 
the artistic voyage—fierce energy, high mood, and quick intelli- 
gence; a sense of the visionary and the grand; a restless and fever- 
ish temperament—commonly’ carry with them the capacity for 
vastly darker moods, grimmer energies, and, occasionally, bouts of 
“madness.” These opposite moods and energies, often interlaced, 
can appear to the world as mercurial, intemperate, volatile, brood- 
ing, troubled, or stormy. In short, they form the common view of 
the artistic temperament, and, as we shall see, they also form the 
basis of the manic-depressive temperament. Poetic or artistic ge- 
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nius, when infused with these fitful and inconstant moods, can 
become a powerful crucible for imagination and experience. 

That impassioned moods, shattered reason, and the artistic 
temperament can be welded into a "fine madness" remains a 
fiercely controversial belief. Most people find the thought that a 
destructive, often psychotic, and frequently lethal disease such as 
manic-depressive illness might convey certain advantages (such as 
heightened imaginative powers, intensified emotional responses, 
and increased energy) counterintuitive. For others it is a troubling 
or unlikely association that conjures up simplistic notions of the 
“mad genius, bringing with it images of mindless and unaesthetic 
reductionism as well as concerns about making into disease some- 
thing that subsumes vital human differences in style, perception, 
and temperament. Indeed, labeling as manic-depressive anyone 
who is unusually creative, accomplished, energetic, intense, 
moody, or eccentric both diminishes the notion of individuality 
um the arts ee trivializes a very serious, often deadly illness. 
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Complicating matters further, certain life-styles provide cover 
for deviant and bizarre behavior. The arts have long given latitude 
to extremes in behavior and mood; indeed, George Becker has 
observed that the Romantic artists used the notion of mad genius 
to “provide recognition-of special status and the freedom from 
conventional restraints that attended it.”®: 


The aura of “mania” endowed the genius with a mystical and inex- 
plicable quality that served to differentiate him from the typical man, 
the bourgeois, the philistine, and, quite importantly, the “mere” 
man of talent; it established him as the modern heir of the ancient 
Greek poet and seer and, like his classical counterpart, enabled him 
to claim some of the powers and privileges granted to the “divinely 
possessed" and "inspired. "* 


Robert Burton wrote in the seventeenth century that "all poets are 
mad," a view shared by many since. Such a view—however 
appealing to some, and whatever its accuracy—tends to equate 
psychopathology with artistic expression. A common assumption, 
for example, is that within artistic circles madness is somehow 
normal. This is well illustrated by an episode described by Ian 
Hamilton in his biography of the poet Robert Lowell; it illustrates 
the reactions of Lowell's colleagues to one of his many escalations 
into mania: 


Lowell had announced to all his Cincinnati acquaintances that he was 
determined to remarry, and had persuaded them to stand with him 
on the side of passion. Some members of the faculty found him 
excitable and talkative during this period, but since the talk was 
always brilliant and very often flattering to them, they could see no 
reason to think of Lowell as "ill," indeed, he was behaving just as 
some of them hoped a famous poet would behave. They undertook to 
protect this unique flame against any dampening intrusions from 
New York. Thus, when Hardwick [Lowell’s wife] became convinced 
that Lowell was indeed sick—over a period of two weeks his tele- 
phone calls to New York became more and more confused, lengthy 
and abusive—she ran up against a wall of kindly meant hostility from 
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Lowell's campus allies. Her version of Lowell was not theirs, even 
when they were discussing the same svmptoms; what to her was 
“mad” was to them another mark of Lowell's genius.” 


The main purpose of this book is to make a literary, biograph- 
ical, and scientific argument for a compelling association, not to say 
actual overlap, between two temperaments—the artistic and the 
manic-depressive—and their relationship to the rhythms and cy- 
cles, or temperament, of the natural world. The emphasis will be 
on understanding the relationship between moods and imagina- 
tion, the nature of moods—their variety, their contrary and oppo- 
sitional qualities, their flux, their extremes (causing, in some 
individuals, occasional episodes of "madness" )—and the impor- 
tance of moods in igniting thought, changing perceptions, creating 

aos, forcing order upon that chaos, and enabling transformation. 

The book begins with a general overview of manic-depressive 
illness: what it is, whom it affects, and how it shows itself. Mania, 
depression, mixed manic and depressive states, and suicide are 
described both from a clinical perspective and through the words 
and experiences of artists, musicians, and writers who have suf- 
fered from severe mood disorders. The biographical and scientific 
evidence for a relationship between manic-depressive illness and 
artistic creativity is given in chapter X Recent research strongly 
suggests that, compared with the general population, writers and 
artists show a vastly disproportionate rate of manic-depressive or 
depressive illness; clearly, however, not all (not even most) writers 
and artists suffer from major mood disorders SThere remains skep- 
ticism and resistance to the idea of any such association, however— 
some of it stemming understandably from the excesses of 
psychobiography alluded to: earlier (especially those of a highly 
speculative and interpretive nature), but much of it arising from a 
lack of understanding of the nature of manic-depressive illness 
itself. Many are unaware ofthe milder, ‘temperamental-expressions 
of the disease or do not know that most people who have manic- 
Cepressive illness are, in fact, without symptoms (that is, they are 
Psychologically normal) most of the time. When many individu- 
“s—even those who are generally well versed in psychology and 
medicine—think of manic-depressive illness, they tend to imagine 

te back wards of insane asylums and unremitting mental illness or 
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madness, and rightly conclude that no meaningful or sustained 
creative work can occur under such circumstances. Madness, or 
psychosis, represents only one end of the manic-depressive con- 
tinuum, however; most people who have the illness, in fact, never 
become insane. Likewise, work that may be inspired by, or par- 
tially executed in, a mild or even psychotically manic state may be 
significantly shaped or partially edited while its creator is depressed 
and put into final order when he or she is normal. It is the inter- 
action, tension, and transition between changing mood states, as 
well as the sustenance and discipline drawn from periods of health, 
that is critically important; and it is these same tensions and tran- 
sitions that ultimately give such power to the art that is born in this 
way. | | 

The psvchological and biological arguments for a relationship 
between "madness" and artistic creativity are presented in chapter 
4; the overlapping natures of the artistic and manic-depressive 
temperaments, as well as similarities in patterns of thought and 
behavior, are also explored. The importance to the creative process 
of certain types of experiences whose existence is due to extreme 
emotional states is discussed in some detail; however, the need for 
discipline, control, and highly reasoned thought is also stressed. 
The creative significance of the tension and reconciliation of natu- 
rally occurring, opposite emotional and cognitive states in artists 
with manic-depressive illness or cvclothvmia (its milder tempera- 
mental variant), and the use of art bv artists to heal themselves, are 
examined as well. The rhvthms and cvcles of manic-depressive 
illness, a singularly cyclic disease, are strikingly similar to those of 
the natural world, as well as to the death-and-regeneration and 
dark-and-light cycles so often captured in poetry, music, and paint- 
ing. Seasonal cycles are particularly important, and these are dis- 
cussed in the context of the scientific evidence for seasonal patterns 
in moods and psychosis, as well as illustrated by the seasonal pat- 
terns of artistic productivity evident in the lives of Robert Schu- 
mann, Vincent van Gogh, and others. 


Any discussion of temperament and art is best served by exam- 
ining ‘one life in -some depth, and none better illustrates the 
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complexity of overlap between heredity, individual will, circum- 
stance, and poetic temperament than that of George Gordon, Lord 
Byron. Heir to madness, virulently melancholic, and in lifelong 
fear of going insane, Byron represents the fine edge of the fine 
madness—the often imperceptible line-between poetic-tempera- 
ment and psychiatric illness. His terrible struggles with melan- 
choly and his “savage moods,” yet his work’s indebtedness to 
them, bring up many of the medical, social, and ethical issues that 
. are discussed in the final chapters. Manic-depressive illness is a 
genetic disease, and that fact is fundamental not only to under- 
standing its origins but also to the many medical and ethical issues 
raised later in the book. The scientific arguments for the genetic 
basis of manic-depressive illness are presented in chapter 6, put 
into the context of the familv psvchiatric histories, or pedigrees, of 
several major literarv and artistic families (including those of Bv- 
ron, Tennyson, Melville, William and Henrv James, Schumann, 
Coleridge, van Gogh, Hemingway, and Woolf). 

Clearly, a close association between the artistic temperament 
and manic-depressive illness has many implications—for artists, 
medicine, and society. Modern psychopharmacology and genetic 
research raise almost endless possibilities, both liberating and dis- 
turbing, but the ethical waters remain disconcertinglv uncharted. 
No psychiatric illness has been more profoundly affected by the 
advances in clinical and basic neuroscience research than manic- 
depressive illness. The efficacv of a wide range of medications has 
given clinicians unprecedented options and patients lifesaving 
choices. The fact that lithium, antidepressants, and anticonvulsants 
are now the standard of care for manic-depressive illness (and 
psychotherapy or psychoanalvsis alone, without medication, is usu- 
ally considered to be malpractice) raises particularly interesting 
questions about the treatment of writers and artists. Some artists 
resist entirely the idea of taking medication to control their mood 
swings and behaviors; interestinglv, however, there is some evi- 
dence that, as a group, artists and writers disproportionately seek 
out psychiatric care; certainly many—including Byron, Schumann, 
Tennyson, van Gogh, Fitzgerald, and Lowell—repeatedly sought 
help from their physicians. Other writers and artists stop taking 
their medications because they miss the highs or the emotional 
intensity associated with their illness, or because thev feel. that 
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drug side effects interfere with the clarity and rapidity of their 
thought or diminish their levels of enthusiasm, emotion, and en- 
ergy. | 
. Although manic-depressive illness has long been assumed to 
be genetic in origin, and its strong tendency to run in some families 
but not in others has been observed for well over a thousand years, 
only the recent radical advances in molecular biology have pro- 
vided the techniques to enable highly sophisticated searches for 
the genes involved. Similarly, an almost unbelievable increase in 
the rate of study of brain structure and function has resulted in a 
level of biological knowledge about manic-depressive illness—this 
most humanly expressed, psychologically complicated, and moody 
of all diseases—that is without parallel in psychiatry. The ethical 
issues arising from such knowledge, and from the possibility that 
such a devastating illness can confer individual and societal advan- 
tage, are staggering: Would one want to get rid of this illness if one 
could? Sterilization of patients with hereditary psychoses, most 
directly applicable to those with manic-depressive illness, was once 
practiced in parts of the United States, and large numbers of in- 
dividuals with manic-depressive illness were systematically killed 
in German concentration camps. Even today manv provinces in 
China enforce mandatory sterilization and abortion policies for 
those with hereditary mental illness. What will be the roles of 
amniocentesis, other types of prenatal diagnosis, and abortion once 
the manic-depressive genes are found? What are the implications 
for society of future gene therapies and the possible early preven- 
tion of manic-depressive illness? Does psychiatric treatment have 
to result in happier but blander and less imaginative artists? What 
does it mean for biographers and critics that manic-depressive ill- 
ness and its temperaments are relatively common in the writers 
and artists they study? These and other issues are discussed in the 
final chapter. 

Ultimately this book is about the temperaments and moods of 
voyagers: It is about the thin line that exists between the fate of 
Icarus, who—burned bv rather than touched with fire— "felt the 
hot wax run, / Unfeathering him,"" and the fates of those artists 
who survive the flight, "without self-loss through realms of chaos 
and 'old night.' "5 It is about the "Night Ferry," as Seamus Heanev 
described poet Robert Lowell; it is about the conjurer and setter of 
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moods, the guide through the "ungovernable and dangerous." It is 
about voyages: 
You were our night ferry 
thudding in a big sea, 


the whole craft ringing 

with an armourer's music 

the course set wilfully across 

the ungovernable and dangerous.’ 
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Ernest Hemingway 
Partial Family History 


Clarence ( (Ed) Grace Hall 


* A O O )K 


Marcelline Ursula Madelaine Leicester 


EN (Bipolar) Manic-depressive illness 


X) Suicide 


E Post-head trauma psychosis 





BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES: Baker, 1980; Yalom and Yalom, 1971; Hendrickson, 1987; Lynn, 
1987. See text note 123. 
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( E It is not difficult to understand why Vincent would write to 


Theo: "[Our neurosis] . . . is also a fatal inheritance, since in civ- 
ilization the weakness increases from generation to generation. If 
we want to face the real truth about our constitution, we must 
acknowledge that we belong to the number of those who suffer 
from a neurosis which already has its roots in the past.” 154 





Vincent van Gogh 
Partial Family History 


VINCENT Anna Elizabeth Wilhelmina Cornelius 
(insane asylum 
for more than 
30 years) 


NN (Bipolar) Manic-depressive illness 


- Recurrent depressive illness 


| x) Suicide 


E Unspecified psychosis 





BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES: Van Gogh, 1959; Tralbaut, 1969; Hulsker, 1990. See text notes 
147—149. 
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DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA FOR THE 


MAJOR MOOD DISORDERS 


DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA FOR MAJOR DEPRESSIVE EPISODE 


Note: A “Major Depressive Syndrome’ is defined as criterion A below. 


A. At least five of the following symptoms have been present during the same 
two-week period and represent a change from previous functioning; at least 
one of the symptoms is either (1) depressed mood, or (2) loss of interest or 
pleasure. (Do not include symptoms that are clearly due to a physical con- 
dition, mood-incongruent delusions or hallucinations, incoherence, or 
marked loosening of associations.) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


depressed mood (or can be irritable mood in children and adolescents) 
most of the day, nearly every day, as indicated either by subjective 
account or observation by others 

markedly diminished interest or pleasure in all, or almost all, activities 
most of the day, nearly every day (as indicated either by subjective 
account or observation by others of apathy most of the time) 
significant weight loss or weight gain when not dieting (e.g., more than 
5% of body weight in a month), or decrease or increase in appetite 
nearly every day (in children, consider failure to make expected weight 
gains) | 

insomnia or hypersomnia nearly every day 

psychomotor agitation or retardation nearly every day (observable by 
others, not merely subjective feelings of restlessness or being slowed 
down) 

fatigue or loss of energy nearly every day 
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feelings of worthlessness or excessive or inappropriate guilt (which may 
be delusional) nearly every day (not merely self-reproach or guilt about 
being sick) 

diminished ability to think or concentrate, or indecisiveness, nearly 
every day (either by subjective account or as observed by others) 
recurrent thoughts of death (not just fear of dying), recurrent suicidal 
ideation without a specific plan, or a suicide attempt or a specific plan for 
committing suicide 


. [t cannot be established that an organic factor initiated and maintained 


the disturbance 

The disturbance is not a normal reaction to the death of a loved one 
(Uncomplicated Bereavement) 

Note: Morbid preoccupation with worthlessness, suicidal ideation, 
marked functional impairment or psychomotor retardation, or prolonged 
duration suggest bereavement complicated by Major Depression. 


C. At no time during the disturbance have there been delusions or hallucina- 
tions for as long as two weeks in the absence of prominent mood symptoms 
(i.e., before the mood symptoms developed or after they have remitted). 


J 


Not superimposed on Schizophrenia, Schizophreniform Disorder, Delusional 


Disorder, or Psychotic Disorder not otherwise specified. 





DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA FOR MANIC EPISODE 





Note: A "Manic Syndrome" is defined as including criteria A, B, and C below. A 
"Hypomanic Syndrome" is defined as including criteria A and B, but not C, i.e., 
no marked impairment. 


A. A distinct period of abnormally and persistently elevated, expansive, or ir- 
ritable mood. 


o 


During the period of mood disturbance, at least three of the following symp” 


toms have persisted (four if the mood is only irritable) and have been present 
to a significant degree: 


. (1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(S) 
(6) 


(7) 


inflated self-esteem or. grandiosity | E 
decreased need for sleep, e.g., feels rested after only three hours of 
sleep | 

more talkative than usual or pressure to keep talking 

flight of ideas or subjective experience that thoughts are racing — — 
distractibility, i.e., attention too easily drawn to unimportant or irre*e 
vant external stimuli n 
increase in goal-directed activity (either socially, at work or school. oF 
sexually) or psychomotor agitation "S 
excessive involvement in pleasurable activities which have a high p% 
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tential for painful consequences, e.g., the person engages in unrestrained 
buying sprees, sexual indiscretions, or foolish business investments 


Mood disturbance sufficiently severe to cause marked impairment in occupa- 
tional functioning or in usual social activities or relationships with others, or 
to necessitate hospitalization to prevent harm to self or others. 


At no time during the disturbance have there been delusions or hallucinations 
for as long as two weeks in the absence of prominent mood symptoms (i.e., 
before the mood symptoms developed or after they have remitted). 


Not superimposed on Schizophrenia, Schizophreniform Disorder, Delusional 
Disorder, or Psychotic Disorder not otherwise specified. 


It cannot be established that an organic factor initiated and maintained the 
disturbance. Note: Somatic antidepressant treatment (e.g., drugs, ECT) that 
apparently precipitates a mood disturbance should not be considered an eti- 
ologic organic factor. 





DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA FOR CYCLOTHYMIA 
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For at least two years (one year for children and adolescents), presence of 
numerous Hypomanic Episodes (all of the criteria for a Manic Episode, 
Manic Episode . . . except criterion C that indicates marked impairment) 
and numerous periods with depressed mood or loss of interest or pleasure 
that did not meet criterion A of Major Depressive Episode. 


During a two-year period (one year in children and adolescents) of the dis- 
turbance, never without hypomanic or depressive symptoms for more than 
two months at a time. 


Noclear evidence ofa Major Depressive Episode or Manic Episode during the 
first two years of the disturbance (or one vear in children and adolescents). 


Note: After this minimum period of Cyclothymia, there may be superimposed 
Manic or Major Depressive Episodes, in which case the additional diagnosis 
of Bipolar Disorder or Bipolar Disorder not otherwise specified should be 
given. 


Not superimposed on a chronic psychotic disorder, such as Schizophrenia or 
Delusional Disorder. 


it cannot be established that an organic factor initiated and maintained the 
sturbance, e.g., repeated intoxication from drugs or alcohol. 


Source; From American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Men- 


tal Disorders, Third Edition, Revised (Washington, D.C.: American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, 1987), Reprinted by permission of American Psychiatric Association. 
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CLINICAL CRITERIA FOR CYCLOTHYMIA 





GENERAL 
Onset in teens or early adulthood 


p 


2. Clinical presentation as a personality disorder (patient often unaware of 
“moods” per se) 

3. Short cycles—usually days—which are recurrent in an irregular fashion, with 
infrequent euthymic periods 

4. May not attain full syndrome for depression and hypomania during any one 
cycle, but entire range of affective manifestations occurs at various times 

5. “Endogenous” mood changes, i.e., often wake up with mood 


BIPHASIC COURSE 


1. Hypersomnia alternating with decreased need for sleep (although intermit- 
tent insomnia can also occur) 

2. Shaky self-esteem which alternates between lack of self-confidence and naive 
or grandiose overconfidence 

3. Periods of mental confusion and apathy, alternating with periods of sharpened 
and creative thinking 

4. Marked unevenness in quantity and quality of productivity, often associated 
with unusual working hours 

5. Uninhibited people-seeking (that may lead to hypersexuality) alternating with 


introverted self-absorption 


BEHAVIORAL MANIFESTATIONS 
Irritable-angry-explosive outbursts that alienate loved ones 

_ Episodic promiscuity; repeated conjugal or romantic failure 
Frequent shift in line of work, study, interest or future plans a 
Resort to alcohol and drug abuse as a means for self-treatment or augmenting 
excitement 
Occasional financial extravagance 


eS SS 


e 


SOURCE: From H.S. Akiskal, M. K. Khani, and A. Scott-Strauss, Cyclothymic temperé 
mental disorders, Psychiatric Clinics of North America, 2 (1979): 527-554. Reprinted 
by permission of W. B. Saunders Companv. 
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DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA FOR HYPOMANIA 


MOOD 
Elevated, expansive, or irritable 


PSYCHOMOTOR 
More energy than usual 
Physical restlessness 


SPEECH 
More talkative than usual 


SLEEP 
Decreased need for sleep 


COGNITIVE 

Inflated self-esteem 

Sharpened and unusually creative thinking 
Overoptimism or exaggeration of past achievement 


BEHAVIOR 

Increased productivity, often with unusual and self-imposed working hours 

Uninhibited people—seeking 

Hypersexuality 

Inappropriate laughing, joking, punning 

Excessive involvement in pleasurable activities with lack of concern for painful 
consequences, for example, buying sprees, foolish business investments, reck- 
less driving 





SOURCE: Based on diagnostic criteria from American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, Third Edition (Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychiatric Association, 1980). Reprinted by permission of W. B. Saunders Company. 
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WRITERS, ARTISTS, AND 
COMPOSERS WITH PROBABLE 
CYCLOTHYMIA, MAJOR 
DEPRESSION, OR 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE ILLNESS 


POETS 


e 
oe 
$ 


Antonin Artaud 
Konstantin Batyushkov 
Charles Baudelaire 


t Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


fe 





John Berryman 

William Blake 

Aleksandr Blok 

Barcroft Boake 

Louise Bogan 

Rupert Brooke 

Robert Burns 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 
Thomas Campbell 

Paul Celan 

Thomas Chatterton 

John Clare 

Hartley Coleridge 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
William Collins 


- * Asylum or psychiatric hospital f Suicide 


$ Suicide attempt 


George Darley 

John Davidson 

Emily Dickinson 

Ernest Dowson 

T. S. Eliot! 

Sergey Esenin 

Robert Fergusson 

Afanasy Fet 

Anne Finch, Countess of 
Winchilsea 

Edward FitzGerald 

John Gould Fletcher 


- Gustaf Fröding 


Oliver Goldsmith 

Adam Lindsay Gordon 
Thomas Gray 

Nikolai Gumilyov 
Robert Stephen Hawker 
Friedrich Hólderlin 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Victor Hugo 


cont. 
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f * Randall Jarrell? * Boris Pasternak | 
Samuel Johnson t Cesare Pavese 
John Keats T Sylvia Plath 


e Henry Kendall Edgar Allan Poe 
e Velimir Khlebnikov Ezra Pound 
T Heinrich Von Kleist Alexander Pushkin 


e o e 


Walter Savage Landor $ Laura Riding 
e Nikolaus Lenau e Theodore Roethke 
$ J.M.R. Lenz e Delmore Schwartz 
Mikhail Lermontov f * Anne Sexton 
f  Vachel Lindsay Percy Bysshe Shelley 
James Russell Lowell e Christopher Smart 
* Robert Lowell e Torquato Tasso 
e Hugh MacDiarmid f ° Sara Teasdale 
Louis MacNeice Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
$ * Osip Mandelstam Dylan Thomas 
James Clarence Mangan Edward Thomas 
t Vladimir Mayakovsky $ Francis Thompson 
e Edna St. Vincent Millay f* Georg Trakl 
Alfred de Musset t Marina Tsvetayeva 
t ° Gérard de Nerval Walt Whitman 
WRITERS 
Hans Christian Andersen John Bunyan 
Honoré de Balzac Samuel Clemens 
James Barrie $ Joseph Conrad 
e Arthur Benson Charles Dickens 
E. F. Benson Isak Dinesen 
James Boswell Ralph Waldo Emerson 





Key: © Asylum or psychiatric hospital f Suicide Suicide attempt 

Note 1: This is meant to be an illustrative rather than a comprehensive list; for systerin 
studies see text. Most of the writers, composers, and artists are American,. Bri 
European, Irish, or Russian; all are deceased. " 

Note2: Many if not most of these writers, artists, and composers had other major problewe 
as well, such as medical illnesses (e.g., Paul Gauguin, John Keats, Edward Leet 
Nikolaus Lenau, Cole Porter, Hugo Wolf), alcoholism or drug addiction (e.£ Anton 
Artaud, John Berryman, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest! 
ingway, Modest Mussorgsky, Eugene O'Neill, Raphaelle Peale, Edgar nicis 
cis Thompson, Tennessee Williams), or exceptionally difficult life circumstances UR 
Arshile Gorky, Osip Mandelstam). They are listed here as having suffered m 
disorder because their mood symptoms predated their other conditions, DEEZ 
nature and course of their mood and behavior symptoms were consistent with ac 
nosis of an independently existing affective illness, and/or because their family 
of depression, manic-depressive illness, and suicide—coupled with their ows, 
toms—were sufficiently strong to warrant their inclusion. 






e William Faulkner 

e F. Scott Fitzgerald 

? Lewis Grassic Gibbon 
Nikolai Gogol 

p Maxim Gorky 
Kenneth Graham 
Graham Greene 


T* Ernest Hemingway 

p° Hermann Hesse 
Henrik Ibsen 

t* William Inge 
Henry James 


William James 
e Charles Lamb 
t* Malcolm Lowry 


COMPOSERS 


Anton Arensky 

$ Hector Berlioz 

e Anton Bruckner 

t Jeremiah Clarke 

John Dowland 
Edward Elgar 
Carlo Gesualdo 
Mikhail Glinka 
George Frideric Handel* 
Gustav Holst 
Charles Ives 

e Otto Klemperer? 
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NONCLASSICAL COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


* Irving Berlin 
Noel Coward - 
Stephen Foster 

* Charles Mingus 


ARTISTS 


t Ralph Barton 

t Francesco Bassano 

. * Ralph Blakelock 
David Bomberg 
Francesco Borromini 
. . John Sell Cotman 

.* Richard Dadd? 


oe 
e 
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Herman Melville 
Eugene O'Neill 
Francis Parkman 
John Ruskin? 

Mary Shelley 

Jean Stafford 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
August Strindberg 
Leo Tolstov 

Ivan Turgenev 
Tennessee Williams 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Virginia Woolf 
Emile Zola 


Orlando de Lassus 
Gustav Mahler 
Modest Mussorgsky 
Sergey Rachmaninoff 
Giocchino Rossini 
Robert Schumann 
Alexander Scriabin 
Peter Tchaikovsky 
Peter Warlock 

Hugo Wolf 

Bernd Alois Zimmerman 


Charles Parker 
Cole Porter 
Bud Powell 


Edward Dayes 
Thomas Eakins 
Paul Gauguin 
Théodore Géricault 
Hugo van der Goes 
Vincent van Gogh 
Arshile Gorky 


cont. 
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e Philip Guston T Jules Pascin 
t Benjamin Haydon * Georgia O'Keeffe 
e Carl Hill * Raphaelle Peale 
e Ernst Josephson e Jackson Pollock 
$ George Innes ` George Romney 
f * Ernst Ludwig Kirchner $ Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
e Edwin Landseer’ T Mark Rothko 
Edward Lear T Nicolas de Staél 
t Wilhelm Lehmbruck T Pietro Testa 
John Martin t Henry Tilson 
e Charles Méryon George Frederic Watts 
Michelangelo Sir David Wilkie 
‘Adolphe Monticelli Anders Zorn 


e Edvard Munch 





Key: * Asylum or psychiatric hospital t Suicide 4 Suicide attempt 

: Although not formally hospitalized, Eliot had to take a three-month leave of absence e ad 
a "nervous breakdown") in order to be treated in a Swiss clinic. 

? See chapter 7, note 48, p. 349. 

3 Ruskin had the equivalent of psychiatric hospitalization (his doctors arranged or we 
four hour nursing care during his psychotic episodes). 

* See chapter 3, note 63, pp. 297—298. 

5 Primarily a conductor. 

ê See chapter 6, note 166, p. 342. 

T Landseer was confined to the care of a physician. 
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Fifth Edition 


uidit of the Idols (Macmillan; New York, 1924) , 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by 


MELVIN RADER 'tyl(Pantheon Books, New York, 1945), p. 92. 


University of Washington 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINST ON 
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Apollinian and Dionysian Art 


I. THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY 


We shall have gained much for the science of esthetics, once we perceive 
not merely by logical inference, but with the immediate certainty of vision, 
that the continuous development of art is bound up with the .1pollinian 
and Dionysian duality—just as procreation depends on the duality of the 
sexes, involving perpetual strife with only periodically intervening recon- 
ciliations. The terms Dionysian and Apollinian we borrow from the 
Greeks, who disclose to the discerning mind the profound mysteries of 
their view of art, not, to be sure, in concepts, but in the intensely clear 
figures of their gods. Through Apollo and Dionysus, the two art deities of 
the Greeks, we come to recognize that in the Greek world there existed a 
tremendous opposition, in origin and aims,’ between the Apollinian art of 
sculpture, and the nonimagistic, Dionysian art of music. These two differ- 
ent tendencies run parallel to each other, for the most part openly at 
variance; and they continually incite each other to new and more powerful 
births, which perpetuate an antagonism. Only superficially reconciled by 
the common term “art”; till eventually,? by a metaphysical miracle of the 
Hellenic “will,” they appear coupled with each other, and through this 
coupling ultimately generate an equally Dionysian and Apollinian form of 
art—Attic tragedy. | | 

In order to grasp these two tendencies, let us first conceive of them as 
the separate art worlds of dreams and intoxication. These physiological 
Phenomena present a contrast analogous to that existing between the 
Apollinian and the Dionysian. It was in dreams, says Lucretius, that the 
glorious divine figures first appeared to the souls of men; in dreams the 
great shaper beheld the splendid bodies of superhuman beings; and the 

Hellenic poet, if questioned about the mysteries of poetic inspiration, 
| dd likewise have suggested dreams and he might have given an expla- 
uation like that of Hans Sachs in the Meistersinger: 
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The poet’s tasks is this, my friend, 
to read his dreams and comprehend. 
The truest human fancy seems 

to be revealed to us in dreams: 

all poems and versification 

are but true dreams’ interpretation.3 


The beautiful illusion* of the dream worlds, in the creation of which 
every man is truly an artist, is the prerequisite of all plastic art, and, as we 
shall see, of an important part of poetry also. In our dreams we delight in 
the immediate understanding of figures; all forms speak to us; there is 
nothing unimportant or superfluous. But even when this dream reality is 
most intense, we still have, glimmering through it, the sensation that it is 
mere appearance: at least this is my experience, and for its frequency — 
indeed, normality—I could adduce many proofs, including the sayings of 
the poets. | 

Philosophical men even have a presentiment that the reality in which 
we live and have our being is also mere appearance and that another, 
quite different reality lies beneath it. Schopenhauer actually indicates as 
the criterion of philosophical ability the occasional ability to view men and 
things as mere phantoms of dream images. Thus the esthetically sensitive 
man stands in the same relation to the reality of dreams as the philosopher 
does to the reality of existence; he is a close and willing observer, for these 
images afford him an interpretation of life, and by reflecting on these proc- 
esses he trains himself for life. 

It is not only the agreeable and friendly images that he experiences as 
something universally intelligible: the serious, the troubled, the sad, the 
gloomy, the sudden restraints, the tricks of accident, anxious expectations, 
in short, the whole divine comedy of life, including the inferno, also pass 
before him, not like mere shadows on a wall—for he lives and suffers with 
these scenes—and yet not without that fleeting sensation of illusion. And 
perhaps many will, like myself, recall how amid the dangers and terrors of 
dreams they have occasionally said to themselves in self-encouragement, 
and not without success: "It is a dream! I will dream on!" I have likewise 
heard of people who were able to continue one and the same dream for 
three and even more successive nights—facts which indicate clearly how 
our innermost being, our common ground, experiences dreams with pro- 
found delight and a joyous necessity. 

This joyous necessity of the dream experience has been embodied by the 
Greeks in their Apollo: Apollo, the god of all plastic energies, is at the 
same time the soothsaying god. He, who (as the etymology of the name 
indicates) is the "shining one," 5 the deity of light, is also ruler over the 
: beautiful illusion..of the inner world of fantasy. The higher truth, the 
perfection of these states in contrast to the incompletely intelligible every- 
day world, this deep consciousness of nature, healing and helping in sleep 
and dreams, is at the same time the symbolical analogue of the soothsaying 
faculty and of the arts generally, which make life possible and worth living. 
But we must also include in our image of Apollo that delicate boundary 
which the dream image must not overstep lest it have a pathological effect 
(in which case mere appearance would deceive us as if it were crude real- 
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ity). We must keep in mind that measured restraint, that freedom from 
the wilder emotions. that calm of the sculptor god. His eve must be "sun- 


like,” as befits his origin: even when it is-angry and distempered it is still- 


hallowed bv beautiful illusion. And so. in one sense, we might apply to 
Apollo the words of Schopenhauer when he speaks of the man wrapped 
in the veil of mava*?. (Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, I. p. 4167): "Just as 
in a stormy sea that. unbounded in all directions, raises and drops moun- 
tainous waves, howling, a sailor sits in a boat and trusts in his frail bark: 
so tn the midst of a world of torments the individual human being sits 
quietly. supported by and trusting in the principium individuationis.” In 


$ . . . . è . -$ 
fact. we might say of Apollo that in him the unshaken faith in this princi- 


pium and the calm repose of the man wrapped up in it receive their most 
sublime expression; and we might call Apollo himself the glorious divine 
image of the principium individuationis, through whose gestures and eves 
all the jov and wisdom of “illusion.” together with its beauty, speak to us. 

In the same work Schopenhauer has depicted for us the tremendous 
terror which seizes man when he is suddenly dumfounded by the cognitive 
form of phenomena because the principle of sufficient reason, in some one 
of its manifestations, seems to sulter an exception. If we add to this terror 
the blissful ecstasv that wells from the innermost depths of man. indeed of 
rature, at this collapse of the principium individuationis, we steal a 

‘mpse into the nature of the Dionysian which is brought home to us most 
_atimately by the analogy of intoxication. — 

Either under the influence of the narcotic draught, of which the songs 
of all primitive men and peoples speak, or with the potent coming of 
spring that penetrates all nature with joy, these Dionysian emotions awake, 
and as they grow in intensity evervthing subjective vanishes into complete 
self-forgetfulness. In the German Middle Ages, too. singing and dancing 


crowds, ever increasing in number, whirled themselves from place to place. 


under this same Dionysian impulse. In these dancers of St. John and St. 
Vitus, we rediscover the Bacchic choruses of the Greeks, with their prehis- 
tory in Asia Minor, as far back as Babvlon and the orgiastic Sacaea.? There 
are some who, from obtuseness or lack of experience, turn away from such 
phenomena as from "folk-disease," with contempt or pity born of the con- 
sciousness of their own “healthy-mindedness.” But of course such poor 
wretches have no idea how corpselike and ghostly their so-called “healthy- 
mindedness” looks when the glowing life of the Dionysian revelers roars 
past them. 

Under the charm of the Dionysian not only is the union between man 
and man reaffirmed, but nature which has become alienated, hostile, or sub- 
jugated, celebrates once more her reconciliation with her lost son,!® man. 
Freely, earth proffers her gifts, and peacefully the beasts of prey of the 
rocks and desert approach. The chariot of Dionysus is covered with flowers 
and garlands; panthers and tigers walk under its yoke. Transform Bee- 
thoven's "Hymn to Joy" into a painting; let your imagination conceive the 
multitudes bowing to the dust, awestruck—then you will approach the 
Dionysian. Now the slave is a free man; now all the rigid, hostile barriers 
that necessity, caprice, or "impudent convention"!! have fixed between 
^an and man are broken. Now, with the gospel of universal harmony, 
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each one feels himself not only united, reconciled and fused with his 
neighbor, but as one with him, as if the veil of maya had been torn aside 
and were now merely fluttering in tatters before the mysterious primordial 
unity. 

In song and in dance man expresses himself as a member of a higher 
comimunity; he has forgotten how to walk and speak and is on the way 
toward flying into the air, dancing. His very gestures express enchantment. 
Just as the animals now talk, and the earth yields milk and honey, super- 
natural sounds emanate from him, too: he feels himself a god, he himself 
now walks about enchanted, in ecstasy, like the gods he saw walking in his 
dreams. He is no longer an artist, he has become a work of art: in these 
paroxysms of intoxication the artistic power of all nature reveals itself to 
the highest gratification of the primordial unity. The noblest clay, the most 
costly marble, man, is here kneaded and cut, and to the sound of the 
chisel strokes of the Dionysian world-artist rings out the cry of the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries: "Do you prostrate yourselves, millions? Do you sense your 
Maker, world?’’!" 


2 


Thus far we haye considered the Apollinian and its opposite, the Dionys- 
lan, asiartistic energies which burst forth from nature herself, without the 
mediation of the human artist—energies in which nature's art impulses are 
satisfied in the most immediate and direct way—first in the image world of 
dreams, whose completeness is not dependent upon the intellectual atti- 
tude or the artistic culture of any single being; and then as intoxicated 
reality, which likewise does not heed the single unit, but even seeks to 
destroy the individual and redeem him by a mystic feeling of oneness. 
With reference to these immediate art-states of nature, every artist is an 
“Imitator,” that is to say, either an Apollinian artist in dreams or a 
Dionysian ariist in ecstasies, or finally—as for example in Greek tragedy 
—at once artist in both dreams and ecstasies; so we may perhaps picture 
him sinking down in his Dionysian intoxication and mystical self-abnega- 
tion, alone and apart from the singing revelers, and we may imagine how, 
through Apollinian dream-inspiration, his own state, i.e., his oneness with 
the inmost ground of the world, is revealed to him in a symbolical dream 
image. 
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II. THE WILL To POWER IN ART 
l 


Apollinian, Dionysian 

There are two conditions in which art manifests itself in man even as a 
force of nature, and disposes of him whether he consent or not: it may be 
as a constraint to visionary states, or it may be an orgiastic impulse. Both 
conditions are to be seen in normal life, but they are then somewhat weaker: 
in dreams and in moments of elation or intoxication. 

But the same contrast exists between the dream state and the state of 
intoxication: both of these states let loose all manner of artistic powers 
within us, but each unfetters powers of a different kind. Dreamland gives 
us the power of vision, of association, of poetry: intoxication gives us the 
power of grand attitudes, of passion, of song, and of dance. 


2 | 

The word “Dionysian” expresses a constraint to unity, a soaring above 
personality, the commonplace, society, reality, and above the abyss of the 
ephemeral; the passionately painful sensation of superabundance, in darker, 
fuller, and more fluctuating conditions; an ecstatic saying of yea to the 
collective character of existence, as that which remains the same, and equally 
mighty and blissful throughout all change; the great pantheistic sympathy 
with pleasure and pain, which declares even the most terrible and most 
questionable qualities of existence good, and sanctifies them; the eternal 
will to procreation, to fruitfulness, and to recurrence; the feeling of unity 
in regard to the necessity of creating and annihilating. 

The word “Apollinian” expresses the constraint to be absolutely isolated, 
to the typical “individual,” to everything that simplifies, distinguishes, and 
makes strong; salient; definite,-and: typical: to freedom within the law. 

The further development of art is just as necessarily bound up with the 
antagonism of these two natural art-forces, as the further development of 
mankind is bound up with the antagonism of the sexes. The plenitude of 
power and restraint, the highest form of self-affirmation in a cool, noble, 
and reserved kind of beauty: the Apollinianism of the Hellenic will. 
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m s :c function: we find : 
Art here acts as an organic M M stimulus of life—thus art is sub- 
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acquire wings and new capacities,"and ¢ven the dooy to art is opened to 
them. 

If we cancel the suggestion of this intestinal fever from the lyric of tone 
and words, what is left to poetry and music? .. . L’art pour l'art perhaps: 
the professional cant of frogs shivering outside in the cold, and dying of 
despair in their swamp. . . . Everything else was created by love. 
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Pessimism in Art? 


The artist gradually learns to like for their own sake, those means which 
bring about the condition of esthetic elation: extreme delicacy and glory 
of color, definite delineation, quality of tone: distinctness where in normal 
conditions distinctness is absent. All distinct things, all nuances. in so 
far as they recall degrees of power which give rise to intoxication, kindle 
this feeling of intoxication by association; the effect of works of art is the 
excitation of the state which creates art, of esthetic intoxication. 

The essential feature in art is its power of perfecting existence, its pro- 
duction of perfection and plenitude: art is essentially the affirmation, the 
blessing, and the deification of existence, . . . What does a pessimistic art 
signify? Is it not a contradictio? Yes. Schopenhauer is in error when he 
makes certain works of art serve the purpose of pessimism. Tragedv does 


not teach "resignation.' '. . . To represent terrible and questionable things 
is, in itself, the sign of an instinct of power and magnificence in the artist: 
he doesn’t fear them... . There is no such thing as a pessimistic art... . Art 


afirms. Job affirms. But Zola? and the Goncourts?—the things they show 
us are ugly; their reason, however, for showing them to us is their love of 
ugliness. . . . I don’t care what you say! You simply deceive yourselves if 
you think otherwise. What a relief Dostoevsky is! 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Hegel 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 


in German philosophy that started from Kant; although he 

often criticized Kant, his system could never have arisen 
if Kant’s had not existed. His influence, though now diminishing, 
has been very great, not only or chiefly in Germany. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, the leading academic philosophers, both in 
America and in Great Britain, were largely Hegelians. Outside of 
pure philosophy, many Protestant theologians.adopted his doctrines, 
and his philosophy of history profoundly affected political theory. 
Marx, as every one knows, was a disciple of Hegel in his youth, and 
retained in his own finished system some important Hegelian features. 
Even if (as I myself believe) almost all Hegel’s doctrines are false, he 
still retains an importance which is not merely historical, as the best 
representative of a certain kind of philosophy which, in others, is less 
coherent and less comprehensive. 

His life contained few events of importance. In youth he was much 
attracted to mysticism, and his later views may be regarded, to some 
extent, as an intellectualizing of what had first appeared to him as 
mystic insight. He taught philosophy, first as Privatdozent at Jena— 
he mentions that he finished his Phenomenology of Mind there the 
day before the battle of Jena—then at Nuremberg, then as professor 
at Heidelberg (1816-1818), and finally at Berlin from 1818 to his 
death. He was in later life a patriotic Prussian, a loyal servant of the 
State, who comfortably enjoyed his recognized philosophical pre- 
eminence; but in his youth he despised Prussia and admired Napoleon, 
to the extent of rejoicing in the French victory at Jena. 

Hegel’s philosophy is very difficult—he is, I should say, the hardest 
to understand of all the great philosophers. Before entering on any 
detail, a general characterization may prove helpful. 


H rc (1770-1831) was the culmination of the movement 


Russell, Bertrand. “Hegel” History of Western Philosophy. New 


York, Simon and Schuster, 1945. 730-737. 
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From his early interest in mysticism he retained a belief in the un- 
reality of separateness; the world, in his view, was not a collection 
of hard units, whether atoms or souls, each completely self-subsistent. 
The apparent self-subsistence of finite things appeared to him to be an 
illusion; nothing, he held, is ultimately and completely real except 
the whole. But he differed from Parmenides and Spinoza in conceiving 
the whole, not as a simple substance, but as a complex system, of the 
sort that we should call an organism. The apparently separate things 
of which the world seems to be composed are not simply an illusion; 
each has a greater or lesser degree of reality, and its reality consists in 
an aspect of the whole, which is what it is seen to be when viewed 
truly. With this view goes naturally a disbelief in the reality of time 
and space as such, for these, if taken as completely real, involve 
separateness and multiplicity. All this must have come to him first 
as mystic "insight"; its intellectual elaboration, which is given in his 
books, must have come later. 

Hegel asserts that the real is rational, and the rational is real. But 
when he says this he does not mean by "the real" what an empiricist 
would mean. He admits, and even urges, that what to the empiricist 
appear to be facts are, and must be, irrational; it is only after their 
apparent character has been transformed by viewing them as aspects 
of the whole that they are seen to be rational. Nevertheless, the iden- 
tification of the real and the rational leads unavoidably to some of 
the complacency inseparable from the belief that "whatever is, is 
right." 

The whole, in all its complexity, is called by Hegel "the Absolute." 
The Absolute is spiritual; Spinoza's view, that it has the attribute of 
extension as well as that of thought, is rejected. 

Two things distinguish Hegel from other men who have had a 
more or less similar metaphysical outlook. One of these is emphasis 
on logic: it is thought by Hegel that the nature of Reality can be 
deduced from the sole consideration that it must be not self-contra- 
dictory. The other distinguishing feature (which is closely connected 
with the first) is the triadic movement called the “dialectic.” His most 
important books are his two Logics, and these must be understood 
if the reasons for his views on other subjects are to be rightly appre- 
hended. 
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A few examples of Hegel’s dialectic method may serve to make it 
more intelligible. He begins the argument of his logic by the assump- 
tion that “the Absolute is Pure Being”; we assume that it just is, 
without assigning any qualities to it. But pure being without any 
qualities is nothing, therefore we are ied to the antithesis: “The Abso- 
lute is Nothing.” From this thesis and antithesis we pass on to the 
synthesis: The union of Being and Not-Being is Becoming, and so we 
say: "Ihe Absolute is Becoming." This also, of course, won't do, 
because there has to be something that becomes. In this way our 
views of Reality develop by the continual correction of previous 
errors, all of which arose from undue abstraction, by taking something 
finite or limited as if jt could be the whole. “The limitations of the 
finite do not core merely from without; its own nature is the cause 


of its Lu and by its own act it passes into its counterpart." 


Ihéeprocess)sccording to Hegel, is essential to the understanding 
of the result. Each later stage of the dialectic contains all the earlier 
stages, as it were in solution; none of them is wholly superseded, but 
is given its proper place as a moment in the Whole. It is therefore 
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impossible to reach the truth except by going through all the steps 
of the dialectic. 

Knowledge as a whole has its triadic movement. It begins with sense- 
perception, in which there is only awareness of the object. Then, 
through sceptical criticism of the senses, it becomes purely subjective. 
At last, it reaches the stage of self-knowledge, in which subject and 
object are no longer distinct. 'Thus self-consciousness is the highest 
form of knowledge. This, of course, must be the case in Hegel’s 
system, for the highest kind of knowledge must be that possessed by 
the Absolute, and asthe Absolute is the Whole there is nothing outside 
itself for it to know. 

In the best thinking, according to Hegel, thoughts become fluent 
and interfuse. Truth and falsehood are not sharply defined opposites, 
as is commonly supposed; nothing is wholly false, and nothing that 
we can know is wholly true. "We can know in a way that is false"; 
this happens when we attribute absolute truth to some detached piece 
of information. Such a question as "Where was Caesar born?" has 
a straightforward answer, which is true in a sense, but not in the 
philosophical sense. For philosophy, "the truth is the whole," and 
nothing partial is quite true. 

"Reason," Hegel says, "is the conscious certainty of being all 
reality.” This does not mean that a separate person is all reality; in 
his separateness he is not quite real, but what is real in him is his par- 
ticipation in Reality as a whole. In proportion as we become more 
rational, this participation is increased. 

The Absolute Idea, with which the Logic ends, is something like 
Aristotle's God. It is thought thinking about itself. Clearly the Abso- 
lute cannot think about anything but itself, since there is nothing 
else, except to our partial and erroneous ways of apprehending Reality. 
We are told that Spirit is the only reality, and that its thought is 
reflected into itself by self-consciousness. The actual words in which 
the Absolute Idea is defined are very obscure. Wallace translates them 
as follows: | 

“The Absolute Idea. The Idea, as unity of the Subjective and Objec- 
tive Idea, is the notion of the Idea—a notion whose object (Gegen- 
stand) is the Idea as such, and for which the objective (Objekt) is 
Tdea—an Ohiect which embraces all characteristics in its unity.” 
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The original German is even more difficult.* The essence of the 
matter is, however, somewhat less complicated than Hegel makes it 
seem. The Absolute Idea is pure thought thinking about pure thought. 
This is all that God does throughout the ages—truly a Professor's 
God. Hegel goes on to say: “This unity is consequently the absoluté 
and all truth, the Idea which thinks itself." 

I come now to a singular feature of Hegel's philosophy, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the philosophy of Plato or Plotinus or Spinoza. 
Although ultimate reality is timeless, and time is merely an illusion 


generated by our inability to see the Whole, yet the time-process 
has an intimate relation to the purely logical process of the dialectic. 


World history, in fact, has advanced through the categories, from 
Pure Being in China (of which Hegel knew nothing except that it 
was) to the Absolute Idea, which seems to have been nearly, if not 
quite, realized in the Prussian State. I cannot see any justification, 
on the basis of his own metaphysic, for the view that world history 
repeats the transitions of the dialectic, yet that is the thesis which he 
developed in his Philosophy of History. It was an interesting thesis, 
giving unity and meaning to the revolutions of human affairs. Like 
other historical theories, it required, if it was to be made plausible, 
some distortion of facts and considerable ignorance. Hegel, like Marx 
and Spengler after him, possessed both these qualifications. It is odd 
that a process which is represented as cosmic should all have taken 
place on our planet, and most of it near the Mediterranean. Nor is 
there any reason, if reality is timeless, why the later parts of the 
process should embody higher categories than the earlier parts— 
unless one were to adopt the blasphemous supposition that the Uni- 
verse was gradually learning Hegel’s philosophy. 

The time-process, according to Hegel, is from the less to the more 
perfect, both in an ethical and in a logical sense. Indeed these two 
senses are, for him, not really distinguishable, for logical perfection 
consists in being a closely-knit whole, without ragged edges, without 
independent parts, but united, like a human body, or still more like 
a reasonable mind, into an organism whose parts are interdependent 


and all work together towards a single end,,gmd-this-aise-constitates: 


* The definition in German is: “Der Begriff der Idee, dent die Idee als 
solche der Gegenstand, dem das Objekt sie ist.” Except in Hegel, Gegen- 
stand and Objekt are synonyms. 
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III. The Realm of Spirit 


The enquiry into the essential destiny of Reason—as far as it is 
considered in reference to the World—is identical with the question, 


* what is the ultimate design of the World? And the expression implies 
that that design is destined to be realized. Two points of considera- 
tion suggest themselves: first, the import of this design, its abstract 
definition, and second, its realization. | 

It must be observed at the outset that the phenomenon we in- 
vestigate—Universal History—belongs to the realm of Spirit. The 
term “World” includes both physical and psychical Nature. Physical 
Nature also plays its part in the World’s History, and attention will 
have to be paid to the fundamental natural relations thus involved. 
But Spirit, and the course of its development, is our substantial ob- 
ject. Our task does not require us to contemplate Nature as a Rational 
System in itself—though in its own proper domain it proves itself 
such—but simply in its relation to Spirit. On the stage .on which 
we are observing it—Universal History—Spirit displays itself in its 
most concrete reality. | mM 
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IV. The Course of World-History 


The mutations that history presents have long been characterized 
in general as an advance to something better, more perfect. The 
changes that take place in Nature—however infinitely varied they 
may be—exhibit only a perpetually self-repeating cycle; in Nature 
there happens “nothing new under the sun,” and the multiform 

lay of its phenomena so far induces a feeling of ennui; only in those 
changes that take place in the region of Spirit does anything new 
arise. This peculiarity in the world of mind has indicated in the case 
.of man an altogether different destiny from that of merely natural 
objects—in which we find always one and the same stable character, 
to which all change reverts—namely, a real capacity for change, and 
that for the better, an impulse of perfectibility. This principle, which 
subsumes change itself under a law, has met with an unfavorable re- 
ception from religions—such as the Catholic—and from States claim- 
ing as their just right a static, or at least a stable, condition. If the 
mutability of worldly things in general—political constitutions, for 
instance—is conceded, either Religion (as the Religion of Truth) 
is absolutely excepted, or the difficulty is avoided by ascribing 
changes, revolutions, and abrogations of immaculate theories and 
institutions, to accident or imprudence, but principally to the levity - 
and evil passions of man. The principle of Perfectibility indeed is 
almost as indefinite a notion as mutability in general; it is without 
scope or goal, and has no standard by which to estimate the changes 
in question: the improved, more perfect, state of things towards 
which it professedly tends is altogether undetermined. 
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Hegel and Progress 


1. TRUTH AND ART 


HEGEL $ own assessment of his theories has a romantic 
tlambovance that is often at odds with some philosophical 
scruples of the present day: He calls his theorizing "'sci- 
ence," vet takes care to disassociate it, as being of a more 
comprehensive and thus "higher" sort, from the physical 
sciences. He also makes no strong distinctions between 
empirical assertions, moral laws, and aesthetic symbols, 
and he assigns each of them the task of contributing, in its 
wav, to the all-encompassing determinations that are phi- 
losophical truths.! It is in Hegel, more unequivocally than 
in either Kant or Schopenhauer, that the claim is made 
that art is truth bearing; but this is in keeping with his 
general theory, in which the term is so broadly applied as 
to give all symbolic activities a part in its determination. 
Hegel's concern with truth is not primarily to distin- 
guish it from falsity or ambiguity, but to judge its compre- 
hensiveness—how much of the world it reveals. In this 
sense, there is no statement that is entirely false, nor is 
there a svmbol of any kind that is not concerned with 
truth:.Falsity. reveals that which it denies, and the most 
abstruse conceit can be traced to an originary concretion. 
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‘tattome. This dependency of truth on history marks truth’s 
dependency, as well, upon the principle through which 
Hegel gives history its own form, that is, the teleological 
form of “progress.” On this score, Hegel writes: "World 
history is the manifestation of the Divine, the absolute 
process of Spirit in its highest forms. It is this development 
wherein it achieves its truth and the consciousness of 
itself. The products of its stages are the world-historical 
national spirits . . . their art, religion, science.’” 
The notion that art progresses is more familiar to us 
than the notion that truth progresses. But this first famili- 
) arity is tied to a recent period in art history where value 
claims include the notion of a work’s instantiation of 
progress. Truth, on the other hand, is not so easily relativ- 
ized to style. Despite recurrent philosophical hesitations 
about the basis, transitivity, or importance of truth, we 
think of its history as one of diminishing error. Unlike art, 
it has no independent stylistic virtues that might histori- 
cally sustain it despite, or as, error. But Hegel does not 
accept the aesthetic distinction between stylistic value and 
truth, for he locates art among such other truth-bearing 
symbols as religion and philosophy, and he includes the 
capacity for truth among his criteria for evaluating art, 


(see Chapter Three). On this account, art’s progress is a 
function of its capacity to symbolize the progressive na- 
ture of historical change, the progress of truth, within the 


limits of its own time and symbolic form. But the cultural 
relativity implied by this thesis is secondary to the abso- 


lute of history's grand unfolding: “Change” is a “working 
out” of what, so far, remains covert. To simply say, for 
example, that art “is true to” or, more circumspectly, 
"mirrors" its time is not strong enough for Hegel. Pro- 
gress in history needs potent symbols that both document 
metacultural account of historical change and direction. 
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ity of truth progresses as do its subjéct. Hegel identifies 

«the goal of this process as “absolute” knowledge, a seamless 
ideal whose historical anticipations take the different forms 
of science, art, religion, philosophy. Each such form is 
limited in range and in what counts as its subject, although 
the internal history of each form is the progressive expan- 
sion of its subject. Each expansion has its limits, however, 
and truth's symbolic forms succeed each other in the strug- 
gle to remain adequate to the increasing comprehensiveness 
of their common subject. 


4. ART AND PROGRESS 


The much discussed notion of the “end of art,” the notion 
that art, at some point, becomes historically irrelevant, 
derives from this Hegelian thesis of the symbolic evolu- 
tion of truth.? The actual practices of art are not at issue 
here: Art's end is an epistemic death; irrelevance does not 


entail that the activity isappear rom the world. I He- 
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MARX, THE MAN 


The misunderstanding and the misinterpretation of 
Marx’s writings are paralleled only by the misinterpre- 
tation of his personality. Just as in the case of his the- 
ories, the distortion of his personality also follows a 
cliché repeated by journalists, politicians, and even social 
scientists who should know better. He is described as 
a “lonely” man, isolated from his fellows, aggressive, arro- 
gant, and authoritarian. Anyone who has even a slight 
knowledge of Marx’s life would have great difficulty in 
accepting this because he would find it difficult to recon- 
cile it with the picture of Marx the husband, the father, 
and the friend. 

There are perhaps few marriages known to the world 
which were a human fulfillment in such an extraordi- 
nary way as was that of Karl and Jenny Marx. He, the 
son of a Jewish lawyer, fell in love as an adolescent with 
Jenny von Westphalen, the daughter of a Prussian feudal 
family, and a descendant of one of the oldest Scottish 
families. They married when he was twenty-four years 
of age, and he survived her death by only a little over 
a year. This was a marriage in which, despite the differ- 
ences in background, despite a continual life of mate- 
rial poverty and sickness, there was unwavering love 
and mutual happiness, possible only in the case of two 
people with an extraordinary capacity for love, and 
deeply in love with each other. 

His youngest daughter, Eleanor, described the re- 
lationship between her parents in a letter referring to 
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a day shortly before her mother's death, and over a year 
before the death of her father. “Moor” [Marx's nick- 
name], she writes, “got the better of his illness again. 
Never shall I forget the morning he felt himself strong 
enough to go into mothers room. When they were to- 
gether they were young again—she a young girl and he 
a loving youth, both on lifes threshold, not an old, 
disease-ridden man and an old, dying woman parting 
from each other for life.” 

Marx's relationship to his children was as free from 
any taint of domination, and as full of productive love, 
as that to his wife. One needs only to read the descrip- 
tion given by his daughter Eleanor of his walks with 
his children, when he told them tales, tales measured 
by miles, not chapters. “Tell us another mile,” was the 
cry of the girls. “He read the whole of Homer, the whole 
Nibelungenlied, Gudrun, Don Quixote, the Arabian 
Nights, etc. As to Shakespeare, he was the Bible of our 
house, and seldom out of our hands or mouths. By the 
time I was six, I knew scene upon scene of Shakespeare 
by heart.” 

His friendship with Frederick Engels is perhaps even 
more unique than his marriage and his relationship to 
his children. Engels himself was a man of extraordinary 
human and intellectual qualities. He always recognized 
and admired Marx’s superior talent. He devoted his life 
to Marx's work, and yet he was never reluctant to make 
his own contribution, and did not underestimate it. 
There was hardly ever any friction in the relationship 
between these two men, no competitiveness, but a sense 


* Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, p. 127. 
* Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, l.c. p. 252. 
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of comradeship rooted in as deep a love for each other 
as one ever might find between two men. 

Marx was the productive, nonalienated, independent 
man whom his writings visualized as the man of a new 
society. Productively related to the whole world, to 
people, and to ideas, he was what he thought. A man 
who read Aeschylus and Shakespeare every year in the 
original languages, and who during his saddest time, 
that of the illness of his wife, plunged into mathematics 
and studied calculus, Marx was a humanist through and 
through. Nothing was more wonderful to him than man, 
and he expressed that feeling in a frequently repeated 
quotation from Hegel: “even the criminal thought of a 
malefactor has more grandeur and nobility than the 
wonders of heaven.” His answers to the questionnaire 
made up for him by his daughter Laura reveal a great 
deal of the man: his idea of misery was submission; 
the vice he detested most was servility, and his favorite 
maxims were "nothing human is alien to me" and “one 
must doubt of everything." | 

Why was this man supposed to be arrogant, lonely, 
authoritarian? Aside from the motive of slander, there 
were some reasons for this misunderstanding. First of 
all, Marx (like Engels) had a sarcastic style, especially 
in writing, and was a fighter with a good deal of aggres- 
siveness. But, more importantly, he was a man with 
a complete inability to tolerate sham and deception, and 
with an utter seriousness about the problems of human 
existence. He was incapable of accepting dishonest ra- 
tionalizations, or fictitious statements about important 
matters, politely and with a smile. He was incapable of 
any kind of insincerity, whether it referred to personal 
relations or to ideas. Since most people prefer to think 
in fictions rather than in realities, and to deceive them- 
selves and others about the facts underlying individual 
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and social life, they must indeed regard Marx as one who 
was arrogant or cold, but this judgment says more about 
them than it does about Marx. 

If and when the world returns to the tradition of 
humanism and overcomes the deterioration of Western 
culture, both in its Soviet and in its capitalist form, it 
will see, indeed, that Marx was neither a fanatic nor an 
opportunist-that he represented the flowering of West- 
ern humanity, that he was a man with an uncompromis- 
ing sense of truth, penetrating to the very essence of 
reality, and never taken in by the deceptive surface; 
that he was of an unquenchable courage and integrity; 
of a deep concern for man and his future; unselfish, and 
with little vanity or lust for power; always alive, always 
stimulating, and bringing to life whatever he touched. 
He represented the Western tradition in its best fea- 
tures: its faith in reason and in the progress of man. 
' He represented, in fact, the very concept of man which 
was at the center of his thinking. The man who is much, 
and has little; the man who is rich because he has need 
of his fellow man. | 
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BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS!? 


The history of all hitherto existing society!? is the history of 
class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild- 
master!* and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood 
in constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, 
now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in 
a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in the com- 
mon ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere a com- 
plicated arrangement of society into various orders, a manifold 
gradation of social rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, 
knights, plebeians, slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, vassals, 
guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost all of these 
classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins 
of feudal society, has not done away with class antagonisms. It has 
but established new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms 
of struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this 
distinctive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. Society 
as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes directly facing each other—bour- 
geoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered burgh- 
ers!* of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elements 
of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened 


[9] 


; In French bourgeois means a town-dweller. “Proletarian” ~ 
comes from the Latin, TOA, which meant a person whose 
sole wealth was his offspring (proles). 

[Note by Engels] By “bourgeoisie” is meant the class of 
modern capitalists, owners of the means of social production 
and employers of wage-labor; by “proletariat,” the class of 
modern wage-laborers who, having no means of production of 
their own, are reduced to selling their labor power in order 
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up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East Indian and 
Chinese markets, the colonization of America, trade with the colo- 
nies, the increase in the means of exchange and in commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an im- 
pulse never before known, and thereby, to the revolutionary ele- 
ment in the tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, in which industrial production 
was monopolized by closed guilds,’® now no longer sufficed for the 
growing wants of the new markets. The manufacturing system 
took its place. The guild-masters were pushed aside by the manu- 
facturing middle class; division of labor between the different 


corporate guilds vanished in the face of division of labor in each > 


single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever ris- 
ing. Even manufacture no longer sufficed.  Thereupon, steam 
and machinery revolutionized industrial production. The place of 
manufacture was-taken by the giant, modern industry, the place 
of the industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires—the leaders 
of whole industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, tor which 
the discovery of America paved the way. This marker has given 
munication by land. This development has, in its turn, reacted 
on the extension of industry; and in proportion as industry, com- 
merce, navigation, railways extended, in the same proportion the 
bourgeoisie developed, increased its capital, and pushed into the 
background every class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is itself the prod- 
uct of a long course of development, of a series of revolutions in 
the modes of production and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accompanied 
by a corresponding political advance of that class. An oppressed 
class under the sway of the feudal nobility, it became an armed 
and self-governing association in the medieval commune;!! here 
independent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany), there 
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taxable "third estate" of the monarchy (as in France); after- 
wards, in the period of manufacture proper, serving either the 
semi-feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against 
the nobility, and, in fact, cornerstone of the great monarchies in 
general—the bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of 
modern industry and of the world market, conquered for itself, 

in the modern representative state, exclusive political sway. The 
executive of the modern state is but a committee for managing —— 
the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie has played a most revolutionary role in history. = 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an 
end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly | 
torn asunder the morley feudal ties that bound man to his “natural 
superiors,” and has left no other bond between man and man than 
naked self-interest, than callous “cash payment.” It has drowned 
the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor, of chivalrous en- 
thusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy water of ego- 
tistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth into exchange 
value, and in place of the numberless indefeasible chartered free- 
doms, has set up that single, unconscionable freedom—Free Trade. 
In one word, for exploitation, veiled by religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal ex- 
ploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto 
honored and looked up to with reverent awe. It has converted 
the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, 
into its paid wage-laborers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its sentimental 
veil, and has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the brutal 
display of vigor in the Middle Ages, which reactionaries so much 
admire, found its fitting complement in the most slothful indolence. 

It has been the first to show what man’s activity can bring about. 
It has accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, 
Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expe- 
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ditions that put in the shade all former migrations of nations and 
crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing 
the instruments of production, and thereby the relations of pro- 
duction, and with them the whole relations of society. Conserva- 
tion of the old modes of production in unaltered form, was, on 
the contrary, the first condition of existence for all earlier indus- 
trial classes. Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted 
disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and 
agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. 
All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed 
ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid 
melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is at last com- 
pelled to face with sober senses his real conditions of life and his 
relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must 
nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections every- 
where. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world market 
given a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption in 
every country. To the great chagrin of reactionaries, it has drawn 
from under the feet of industry the national ground on which it 
stood. All old-established national industries have been destroyed 
or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by new indus- 
tries, whose introduction becomes a life and death question for 
all civilized nations, by industries that no longer work up in- 
digenous raw material, but raw material drawn from the remot- 
est zones; industries whose products are consumed, not only at 
home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the production of the country, we find new 
wants, requiring for their satisfaction the products of distant lands 
and climes. In place of the old local and national seclusion and 
self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, universal 
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inter-dependence of nations. And as in material so also in in- 
tellectual production. The intellectual creations of individual na- 
tions become common property. National one-sidedness and 
narrow-mindedness become more and more impossible, and from 
the numerous national and local literatures there arises a world 
literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments 


of production, by the immensely facilitated means of communica- sa s: 


tion, draws all nations, even the most barbarian, into civilization. 


The cheap prices of its commodities. are the. heavy artillery with 7” 
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which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it forces the ~ 


barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. 4" 


It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bour- 
geois mode of production; it compels them to introduce what it 
calls civilization into their midst, i.e., to become bourgeois them- 
selves. In a word, it creates a world after its own image. 


The bourgeoisie has-subjected the country to the rule of the 


towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly increased the 
urban population as compared with the rural, and has thus rescued 
a considerable part of the population from the idiocy of rural life. 
Just as it has made the country dependent on the towns, so it has 
made barbarian and semi-barbarian countries dependent on the 
civilized ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, the East 
on the West. 

More and more the bourgeoisie keeps doing away with the scat- 
tered state of the population, of the means of production, and of 
property. It has agglomerated population, centralized means cf 
production, and has concentrated property in a few hands. The 
necessary. consequence of this was political centralization. Inde- 
pendent, or but loosely connected provinces, with separate inter- 
ests, laws, governments, and systems of taxation, became lumped 
together into one nation, with one government, one code of laws, 
one national class interest, one frontier, and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces than 
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have all preceding generations together. Subjection of nature's 
forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to industry and 
agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clear- 
ing of whole continents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground—what earlier cen- 
tury had even a presentiment that such productive forces slum- 
bered in the lap of social labor? 

We see then that the means of production and of exchange, 
which served as the foundation for the growth of the bourgeoisie, 
were generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the devel- 
opment of these means of production and of exchange, the condi- 
tions under which feudal society produced and exchanged, the 
feudal organization of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in 
a word, the feudal relations of property became no longer com- 
patible with the already developed productive forces; they became 
so many fetters. They had to be burst asunder; they were burst 
asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied by a social 
and political constitution adapted to it, and by the economic and 
political sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange and 
of property, a society that has conjured up such gigantic means of 
production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who is no longer 
able to control the powers of the nether world whom he has called 
up by his spells. For many a decade past the history of industry 
and commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern pro- 
ductive forces against modern conditions of production, against 
the property relations that are the conditions for the existence of 
the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough to mention the com- 
mercial crises that by their periodical return put the existence of 
the entire bourgeois society on trial, each time more threateningly. 
In these crises a great part not only of the existing products, but 
also of the previously created productive forces, are periodically 
destroyed. In these crises there breaks out an epidemic that, in all 
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earlier epochs, would have seemed an absurdity—the epidemic of 
over-production. Society suddenly finds itself put back into a state 
of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal 
war Of devastation had cut off the supply of every means of sub- 
sistence; industry and commerce seem to be destroyed. And why? 
Because there is too much civilization, too much means of sub- 
sistence, too much industry, too much commerce. The productive 
forces at the disposal of society no longer tend to further the de- 
velopment of the conditions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, 
they have become too powerful for these conditions, by which they 
are fettered, and no sooner do they overcome these fetters than 
they bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger 
the existence of bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois 
society are too narrow to comprise the wealth. created by.them. 
And how does the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the one 
hand, by enforced destruction of a mass of productive forces; on 
the other, by the conquest of new markets, and by the more thor- 
ough exploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the 
way for more extensive and more destructive crises, and by dimin- 
ishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the 
ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring 

death to itself; it has also called into existence the men who are 
to wield those weapons—the modern working class—the prole- 
tarians. 
. .In. proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is developed, in the 
same proportion is the proletariat, the modern working class, de- 
veloped—a class of laborers, who live only so long as they find 
work, and who find work only so long as their labor increases 
capital These laborers, who must sell themselves piecemeal, are 
a commodity, like every other article of commerce, and are con- 
sequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, to all the 
fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of 
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labor, che work of the proletarians has lost all individual charac- 
ter, and, consequently, all charm for the workman. He becomes 
an appendage of the machine, and it is only the most simple, most 
monotonous, and most easily acquired knack, that is required of 
him. Hence, the cost of production of a workman is restricted, 
almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he requires for 
his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But the 
price of a commodity, and therefore also of labor, is equal to its 
cost of production. In proportion, therefore, as the repulsiveness 
of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in proportion 
as the use of machinery and division of labor increases, in the same 
proportion the burden of toil also increases, whether by prolonga- 
tion of the working hours, by increase of the work exacted in a 
given time, or by increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the patri- 
archal master into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. 
Masses of laborers, crowded into the factory, are organized like 
soldiers. As privates of the industrial army they are placed under 
the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not 
Only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois 
stare; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, by the 
over-looker, and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manufacturer 
himself. The more openly this despotism proclaims gain to be its 
end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more em- 
bittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual 
labor, in other words, the more modern industry develops, the more 
is the labor of men superseded by that of women. Differences of 
age and sex have no longer any distinctive social validity for the 
working class. All are instruments of labor, more or less expensive 
to use, according to their age and sex. 

NO sooner has the laborer received his wages in cash, for the mo- 
ment escaping exploitation by the manufacturer, than he is set upon 
by the other portions of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shop- 
keeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 
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itherto, every form of Society has been based, as we have already 
seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed classes. But in 
order to oppress a class, certain conditions must be assured to it 
under which it can, at least, continue its slavish existence. The serf, 
in the period of serfdom, raised himself to membership in the com- 
mune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke of feudal abso- 
lutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. The modern laborer, 
on the contrary, instead of rising with the progress of industry, sinks 
deeper and deeper below the conditions of existence of his own class. 
He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth. And here it becomes evident, that the 
bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society, and 
to impose its conditions of existence upon society as an overriding 
law. It is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to assure an 
existence to its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting 
him sink into such a state, that it has to feed him, instead of being 
fed by him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, in 
other words, its existence is no longer compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence and sway of the bour 
geois class, is the formation and augmentation of capital; the condi- 
tion for capital is wage-labor. Wage-labor rests exclusively on 
competition between the laborers. The advance of industry, whose 
involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the - 
laborers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combination, ' 
due to association. The development of modern industry, therefore, 
cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which the bour- 
geoisie produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie 
therefore produces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall 
and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 
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All objections urged against the Communist mode of producing 
and appropriating material products, have, in the same way, been 
urged against the Communist modes of producing and appropriating 
intellectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, the disappearance of 
class property is the disappearance of production itself, so the dis- 
appearance of class culture is to him identical with the disappearance 
of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enormous 7 
majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t: wrangle with us.so long as you apply, to our intended 
abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of your bourgeois no- 
tions of freedom, culture, law, etc. Your very ideas are but the out- 
growth of the conditions of your bourgeois production and bourgeois 
property, just as your jurisprudence is but the will of your class 
made into a law for all, a will whose essential character and direction 
are determined by the economic conditions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to transform into eter- 
nal laws of nature and of reason, the social forms springing from 
your present mode of production and form of property—historical 
relations that rise and disappear in the progress of production—this 
misconception you share with every ruling class that has precedtd 
you. What you see clearly in the case of ancient property, wha&you 
admit in the case of feudal property, you are of course forbidden to 
admit in the case of your own bourgeois form of property. 
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Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man’s ideas, 
views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, changes 


with every change in the conditions of his material existence, in his 
social relations and in his social life? 


In short, the Communists everywhere support every revolutionary 
movement against the existing social and political order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the leading 
question in each case, the property question, no matter what its 
degree of development at the time. | 

Finally, they labor everywhere for the union and agreement of 
the democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They 
openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a Communist revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

Workingmen of all countries, unite! 


qa 
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mythology*eQuld never be the soil or womb which would give bipWf^to 
Greek art. Buf any event [there had to be] a mythology. Ip-fio event 
[could Greek art originate] in a.society which excludes apy“mythological 
explanation of nature, dsy mythological attitude towdrds it and which 
requires from the artist an imafwqation free from myeffology. 

Looking at it from another side&&,Is Achilles" possible side by side with 
powder and lead? Or 1s the Iliad at allygeffipatible with the printing press 
and steam press? Do not singing ang@fecititg and the muses necessarily go 
out of existence with the appefrance of the unter's bar, and do not, 
therefore, disappear the prgr€quisites of epic poetry? 

But the difficulty is-f6t in grasping the idea that GreeRxart and epos are 
bound up with gertain forms of ‘social development: It ratherNkgs in under- 
standing wə” they still constitute with us a source of esthetic @ajoyment 
and in<értain respects prevail as the standard and model beyond 3ain- 

A man'eannot become a child again unless he becomes childish, But 
does he not efyay the artless ways of the child and must he ng lve to 
reproduce its truton a higher plane? Is not the charactez-ef every epoch 
revived perfectly true te, nature in child nature? V should the social 
childhood of mankind, whé@se.it had-obtained-f§ most beautiful develop- 
ment, not exert an eternal charta,as an,agf that will never return? There 
are ill-bred children and precocioys@Qildren. Many of the ancient nations 
belong to the latter class. [pe“Greeks Were normal children. The charm 
their art has for us dogs-fiot conflict with tM primitive character of the 
social order from whrth it had sprung. It is rather tee product of the latter, 
and is rather dde to the fact that the unripe social conditigns under which 
the art groSe and under which alone it could appear could er return. 

| —A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econo, (1859), 
translated by N. I. Stone (1904) 


3. ALIENATED LABOR AND FREE PRODUCTION | aud 


Since alienated labour: (1) alienates nature from man; and (2) alienates 
man from himself, from his own active function, his life activity; so it 
alienates him from the species, It makes species-life into a means of indi- 
vidual life. In the first place it alienates species-life and individual life, and 
secondly, it turns the latter, as an abstraction, into the purpose of the 
former, also in its abstract and alienated form. | | 

For labour, life activity, productive life, now appear to man only as 


means for the satisfaction. of a-need;-the need to maintain his physical 


existence. Productive life is, however, species-life. It is life creating life. In 
the type of life activity resides the whole character of a species, its species- 
character; and free, conscious activity is the species-character of human 
beings. Life itself appears only as a means of life. 

The animal is one with its life activity. It does not distinguish the 
activity from itself. It is its activity. But man makes his life activity itself 
an object of his will and consciousness. He has a conscious life activity. It 
is not a determination with which he is completely identified. Conscious 
life activity distinguishes man from the life activity of animals. Only for this 
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reason is he a species-being. Or rather, he is only a self-conscious being, i.e. 
his own life is an object for him, because he is a species-being. Only for 
this reason is his activity free activity. Alienated labour reverses the rela- 
tionship, in that man because he is a self-conscious being makes his life 
activity, his being, only a means for his existence. 

The practical construction of an objective world, the manipulation of 
inorganic nature, is the confirmation of man as a conscious species-being, 
i.e. a being who treats the species as his own being or himself as a species- 
being. Of course, animals also produce. They construct nests, dwellings, as 
in the case of bees, beavers, ants, etc. But they only produce what is strictly 
necessary for themselves or their young. They produce only in a single 
direction, while.man produces.universally. They produce only under the 
compulsion of direct physical needs, while man produces when he is free 
from physical need and only truly produces in freedom from such need. 
Animals produce only themselves, while man reproduces the whole of 
nature. The products of animal production belong directly to their physical 
bodies, while man is free in face of his product. Animals construct only in 
accordance with the standards and needs of the species to which they 
belong, while man knows how to produce in accordance with the standards 
of every species and knows how to apply the appropriate standard to the 
object. Thus man constructs also in accordance with the laws of beauty. 

It is just in his work upon the objective world that man really proves 
himself as a species-being. This production is his active species-life. By 
means of it nature appears as his work and his reality. The object of labour 
is, therefore, the objectification of man’s species-life; for. he no longer 
reproduces himself merely intellectually, as in consciousness, but actively 
and in a real sense, and he sees his own reflection in a world which he has 
constructed. While, therefore, alienated labour takes away the object of 
production from man, it also takes away his species-life, his real objectivity 
as a species-being, and changes his advantage over animals into a disad- 
vantage in so far as his inorganic body, nature, is taken from him. 

—Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts (1844), 
translated by T. B. Bottomore (1963) 


4. ‘THE OVERCOMING OF ALIENATION | NI 


Just as private property is only the sensuous expression of the fact that 
man 1s at the same time an objective fact for himself and becomes an alien 
and non-human object for himself; just as his manifestation of life is also 


. his alienation of life. and his self-realization a loss of reality, the emergence 


of an alien reality; so the positive supersession of private property, i.e. the 
sensuous appropriation of the human essence and of human life, of 
objective man and of human creations, by and for man, should not be 
taken only in the sense of immediate, exclusive enjoyment, or only in the 
sense of possession or having. Man appropriates his manifold being in a” 
all-inclusive way,.and thus as a whole man. All his human relations to the 
world—seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, thinking, observing, feel- 
ing, desiring, acting, loving—in short, all the organs of his individuality, 
like the organs which are directly communal in form, . are in their 
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objective action (their actiom in relation to the object) the appropriation 


of this object, the appropriation of human reality. The way in which they 
react to the object is the confirmation of human reality. It is human 
effectiveness and human suffering, for suffering humanly considered is an 
enjoyment of the self for man. 

Private property has made us so stupid and partial that an object is only 
ours when we have it, when it exists for us as capital or when it 1s directly 


eaten, drunk, worn, inhabited, etc, in short, utilized in some way. But. 


private property itself only conceives these various forms of possession as 
means of life, and the life for which they serve as means is the life of 
private property—labour and creation of capital. 

Thus all the physical and intellectual senses have been replaced by the 
simple alienation of all these senses; the sense of kaving. The human being 
had to be reduced to this absolute poverty in order to be able to give birth 
to all his inner wealth. ... 

The supersession of private property is, therefore, the complete emanct- 
pation of all the human qualities and senses. It is such an emancipation 
because these qualities and senses have become human, from the subjective 
as well as the objective point of view. The eye has become a human eye 
when its object has become a human, social object, created by man and 
destined for him. The senses have, therefore, become directly theoreticians 
in practice. They relate themselves to the thing for the sake of the thing, 
but the thing itself is an objective human relation to itself and to man, and 
vice: versa.2 Need and enjoyment have thus lost their egovstic . character 
and nature has lost its mere utility by .the fact that its utilization has 
become human utilization. 

M larly, the senses and minds of other men have become my pein 
appropwiation. Thus besides these direct organs, social organs are <onsti- 
tuted, in the form of society; for example, activity in direct géSociation 
with others hàwbecome an organ for the manifestation of life fad a mode 
of appropriation Of human life. 

It is evident that ‘the numan eye appreciates things/fh a different way 
from the crude, non-human eye, the human ear diffgfently from the crude 
ear. As we have seen, it is'enly when the object jfÉécomes a human object, 
or objective humanity, that mag does not becgfne lost in it. This is only 
possible when man himself becomes a sogfal object; when he himself 
becomes a social being and. society DacomgS a being for him in this object. 

On the one hand, it is only when ofective reality everywhere becomes 
for man in society the reality of hugaán fatulties, human reality, and thus 
the reality of his own faculties/that all Objects become for him the 
objectification of himself. The Sbjects then conf and realize his indi- 
viduality, they are his own pbjects, i.e. man hims@ becomes the object. 
The manner in which thgSe objects become his own\depends upon the 
nature of the object ang the nature of the corresponding aculty; for it 1s 
precisely the determyfíate character of this relation which cOgstitutes the 
specific real mode ft affirmation. The object is not the same forxXhe eye as 
for the ear, foy’the ear as for the eye. The distinctive character ef each 
faculty is pycisely its characteristic essence and thus also the charactéwgtic 
mode of #fs objectification, of its objectively real, living being. It is thete 
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n eye which is.sensiNve to ph : 
in short, senses whjgif'axe capable of human satistyetfón and whiclNconfirm 
themselves as ffman fach]ties) is cultivated ox^creadwed. For it is n only 
the five seffses, but also thi so-called spiritual sensesNthe practical Senses 
(desyrffig, loving, etc.), in brieN sensibility and thahuman character 
o£ the senses, which can only cojeéinto being through thé existence of its 
object, through humanized edfure The cultivation of the five senses is the 
work of all previous history. Sense which is subservient to crude needs has 
only a restricted meaning. For a starving man the human form of food 
does not exist, but only its abstract character as food. It could just as well 
exist in the most crude form, and it is impossible to say in what way this 
feeding-activity would differ from that of animals. The- needy man, bur- 
dened with cares, has no appreciation of the most beautiful spectacle. The 
dealer in minerals sees only their commercial value, not their beauty or 
their particular characteristics; he has no mineralogical sense. ‘Thus, the 
objectification of the human essence, both theoretically and practically, 1s 
necessary in order to humanize man’s senses, and also to create the human 
senses corresponding to all the wealth of human and natural being. 

Just as society at its beginnings finds, through the development of 
private property with its wealth and poverty (both intellectual and mate- 
rial), the materials necessary for this cultural development, so the fully 
constituted society pro | i lenti his being, the 
wealthy man endowed with all the senses, as an enduring reality. It is only 
in a social context that subjectivism and objectivism, spiritualism and 
materialism, activity and passivity, cease to be antinomies and thus cease to 
exist as such antinomies. The resolution of the theoretical contradictions 15 


possible only through practical means, only through the practical energy 


of man. Their resolution is not by any means, therefore, only a problem of 

knowledge, but is a real problem of life which philosophy was unable to 

solve precisely because it saw there a purely theoretical problem. 
—Economic and. Philosophical Manuscripts. (1844), translated 


by T. B. Bottomore (1963) P 
157-56 


. . . [A]s heavy industry develops, the creation of real wealth depends less 
on labor time and on the quantity of labor utilized than on the power 9 
mechanical agents which are set in motion during labor time. The power- 


5. AUTOMATION AND THE CREATIVE USE OF LEISURE 
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ful effectiveness of these agents, in its turn bears no relation to the immedi- 
ate labor time that their production costs. It depends rather on the general 
state of science and on technological progress, or the application of this 
science to production. (The development of science—especially of the 
natural sciences and with them all of the others—is itself once more related 
to the development of material production.) Agriculture, for example, is a 
pure application of the science of material metabolism, and the most 
advantageous way of employing it for the good of society as a whole. 

Real wealth develops much more (as is disclosed bv heavy industry) in the 
enormous disproportion between the labor time utilized and its product, 
and also in the qualitative disproportion between labor that has been 
reduced to a mere abstraction, and the power of the production process 
that it supervises. Labor does not seem anv more to be an essential part of 
the process of production. The human factor is restricted to watching and 
supervising the production process. (This applies not only to machinery, 
but also to the combination of human activities and the development of 
human commerce.) 

The worker no longer inserts transformed natural objects as intermedi- 
aries between the material and himself; he now inserts the natural process 
that he has transformed into an industrial one between himself and inor- 
ganic nature, over which he has achieved mastery. He is no longer the 
principal agent of the production process: He exists alongside it. In this 
transformation, what appears as the mainstay of production and wealth is 
neither the immediate labor performed by the worker, nor the time that he 
works, but the appropriation by man of his own general productive force, 
his understanding of nature and the mastery of it; in a word, the develop- 
ment of the social individual. The theft of others’ labor time upon which 
wealth depends today seems to be a miserable basis compared with this 
newly developed foundation that has been created by heavy industry itself. 
As soon as labor, in its direct form, has ceased to be the main source of 
wealth, then labor time ceases, and must cease, to be its standard of measure- 
ment, and thus exchange value must cease to be the measurement of use 
value. The surplus labor of the masses has ceased to be a condition for the. 
development of wealth in general; in the same way that the nonlabor of 
the few has ceased to be a condition for the development of the general 
powers of the human mind. Production based on exchange value therefore 
falls apart, and the immediate process of material production finds itself 
stripped of its impoverished, antagonistic form. Individuals are then in a 
position to develop freely. It is no longer a question of reducing the neces- 
sary labor time in order to create surplus labor, but of reducing the neces- 
sary labor of society to a minimum. The counterpart of this reduction is 
that all members of society can develop their education in the arts, sciences, 
etc., thanks to the free time and means available to all. 


—Foundations of the Critique of Political Economy (1857-1858; 
translated 1971 by David McLellan) 
NOTES | 


1. It is, therefore, just as varied as the determinations of human nature and 
activities are diverse. 
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Farewell to an Idea 


Painting in the Year 2 


History has too often been no more than a tale of the actions of 
wild beasts, among whom from time to time one makes out a 


Episodes from a History of Modernism hero; we are entitled to hope that we are beginning the history 
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8 Jacques-Louis David: 
Marie-Antoinette on ber 
Way to the Scaffold, 
brown ink on paper, 14.8 
X IO.I, 1795 (Musée du 
Louvre, Paris) 


of mankind. 


Mirabeau, 1789! 


Books about modernism tend to go in for inaugural dates. It all began 
in the 1820s, they say, or with Courbet setting up his booth outside the 
Exposition Universelle in 1855, or the year Madame Bovary and Les Fleurs du 
Mal were put on trial, or in room M of the Salon des Refusés. ^An important 
component in historical sequences of artistic events," writes George Kubler, 


is an abrupt change of content and expression at intervals when an entire 
language of form suddenly falls into disuse, béing replaced by a new language 
of different components and an unfamiliar grammar. An example is the 
sudden transformation of occidental art and architecture about 1910. The 
fabric of society manifested no rupture, and the texture of useful inventions 
continued step by step in closely linked order, but the system of artistic 
invention, was abruptly transformed, as if large numbers of men [sic] had 
suddenly become aware that the inherited repertory of forms no longer 
corresponded to the actual meaning of existence .. . In art the transformation 
was as if instantaneous, with the total configuration of what we now recog- 
nize as modern art coming all at once into being without many firm links to 
the preceding system of expression.” 


My candidate for the beginning of modernism — which at least has the merit 
of being obviously far-fetched — is 25 Vendémiaire Year 2 (16 October 1793, as 
it came to be known). That was the day a hastily completed painting by 
Jacques-Louis David, of Marat, the martyred hero of the revolution — Marat a 
son dernier soupir, David called it early on? — was released into the public realm 


(fig. 7). 


A few minutes after midday on 25 Vendémiaire, Marie-Antoinette was 
guillotined. Michelet tells us that her death, so long demanded by Hébert and 
the Paris wards (the so-called sections), in the event went off quietly.* People’s 
minds were on other things — the scandal of Précy’s escape from Lyon, for 
example, and the news, mostly bad, from the Army of the North. They knew a 
great battle was brewing. The cart carrying the queen to the scaffold may well 
have passed directly under the windows of David’s apartment in the Palais du 


Louvre; in any case we have a pen-and-ink drawing in David’s hand of the 
queen in her final regalia, seemingly done on the spot (fig. 8). “Sinister jotting,” 
its first owner called it.” The queen died bravely. Her last fear was that her dead 
body would be torn limb from limb by the crowd. It did not happen. 


Clark, T.J. “Painting the Year 2” Farewell to an idea: episodes from 
a history of modernism. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999. 
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Raymond Williams 
When Was Modernism? 


| Source: Raymond Williams, NV hen was 
Modernism?', New Left Review, 
no. 175, May/June 1989, pp. 48-52. 


[This lecture was given on 17 March 1987 at the University of Bristol, as one of an annual series 
founded by a former student at the University and subsequent benefactor. The version printed 
here is reconstructed from my brief notes and Raymond's even briefer ones. Although he spoke 
on that occasion in unhesitating, delicate and sinewy prose — the unmistakable and, where nec- 
essary, rousing Williams style — his notes are mur composed of jottings and very broad head- 
ings (‘Metropolis’, “Exiles’, ‘1840s’, ‘1900-1930’ etc.). [...] I cannot hope to have caught 
Raymond’s voice accurately, but the trenchancy and relevance of one of his last public lectures 


are not in doubt. Postmodernism for him was a strictly ideological compound from an enemy 
formation, and long in need of this authoritative rebuttal. This was a lecture by the “Welsh | 


European’ given against a currently dominant international ideology. Fred Inglis] 








. ‘Modern’ began to 


qualified inflection, she could define it (in Persuasion) as ‘a state of alteration, 
perhaps of improvement’, but her eighteenth-century contemporaries used 
‘modernize’, ‘modernism’ and ‘modernist’, without her irony, to indicate 


updating and improvement. In the nineteenth century it began to take on a ` 


more favourable and progressive ring: Ruskin’s Modern Painters was published 
in 1846, and Turner became the type ofa modern painter for his demonstra- 
tion of the distinctively up-to-date quality of truth-to-nature. vey quickly, 
however, ‘modern’ shifted its reference from ‘now’ to ‘just now’ or even 

‘then’, and for some time has been a designation always going into 


the past with which ‘contemporary’ may be contrasted for its presentness. 


‘Modernism’, as a title for a whole cultural movement and moment, has been 
retrospective as a general term since the 1950s, thereby stranding the domi- 
nant version of ‘modern’ or even ‘absolute modern’ between, say, 1890 and 
1940. We still habitually use ‘modern’ ofa world between a century and half- 
a-century old. When we note that in English at least (French usage still 
retaining some of the meaning for which the term was coined) ‘avant-garde’ 
may be indifferently used to refer to Dadaism seventy years after the event or 


Williams, Raymond. “When was Modern?” Art in modern culture: 
an anthology of critical texts. London: Phaidon Press, in association 


with the Open University, 1992. 23-24. 
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appear as a term more or less synonymous with ‘now’ in the late sixteenth | 
century, and in any case used to mark the period off from medieval and 
ancient times. By the time Jane Austen was using it with a characteristically 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


to recent fringe theatre, the confusion both willed and involuntary which 
leaves our own deadly separate era in anonymity becomes less an intellectual 
problem and more an ideological perspective. By its point of view, all that is 
left to us 1s to become post-moderns. 

Determining the process which fixed the moment of modernism is a 
matter, as so often, of identifying the machinery of selective tradition. If we 
follow the Romantics’ victorious definition of the arts as out-riders, heralds, 
and witnesses of social change, then we may ask why the extraordinary inno- 
vations in social realism, the metaphoric control and economy of seeing dis- 
covered and refined by Gogol, Flaubert or Dickens from the 1840s on, 
should not take precedence over the conventionally modernist names of 
Proust, Kafka or Joyce. The earlier novelists, it is widely acknowledged, 
make the later work possible; without Dickens, no Joyce. But in excluding 
the great realists, this version of modernism refuses to see how they devised 
and organized a whole vocabulary and its structure of figures of speech with 
which to grasp the unprecedented social forms of the industrial city. By the 


same token, the Impressionists in the 1860s also defined a new vision and a 


technique to match in their painting of modern Parisian life, but it is of 
course only the Post-Impressionists and the Cubists who are situated in the 
tradition. 

The same questions can be put to the rest of the literary canon and the 
answers will seem as arbitrary: the Symbolist poets of the 1880s are superan- 
nuated by the Imagists, Surrealists, Futurists, Formalists and others from 1910 
onwards. In drama, Ibsen and Strindberg are left behind, and Brecht domi- 
nates the period from 1920 to 1950. In each of these oppositions the late-born 
ideology of modernism selects the later group. In doing so, it aligns the later 
writers and painters with Freud's discoveries and imputes to them a view of 
the primacy of the subconscious or unconscious as well as, in both writing 
and painting, a radical questioning of the processes of representation. The 
writers are applauded for their denaturalizing of language, their break with 
the allegedly prior view that language is either a clear, transparent glass or a 
mirror, and for their making abruptly apparent in the texture of narrative the 
problematic status of the author and his authority. As the author appears in 
the text, so does the painter in the painting. The self-reflexive text assumes 
the centre of the public and aesthetic stage, and in doing so declaratively 
repudiates the fixed forms, the settled cultural authority of the academies and 
their bourgeois taste, and the very necessity of market popularity (such as 
Dickens’s or Manet’s). 
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28 Clement Greenberg 
Modernist Painting 


Source: Clement Greenberg, ‘Modernist 
Painting’, 1961, Radio Broadcast Lecture 14 of 
The Voice of America Forum Lectures: The Visual 
Arts, reprinted, as spoken, in the paperback 


“Modernist Painting?” Art in modern culture: edition of all 18 Lectures, Washington D.C., 


an anthology of critical texts. London: Phaidon Press, in association United States Information Agency, 1965, pp. 
an anthology Ot Given a 09 : s . tte ate 
ith th en University, 1992. 308-309. 105-11. After its broadcast ‘Modernist Painting 
eee MDP 14040605 .pdt was also published in Arts Yearbook, 4, 1961, 
pp. 1o1-8. 
308 Modernism includes more than art and literature. By now it covers almost 


the whole of what is truly alive in our culture. It happens, however, to be 
very much of a historical novelty. Western civilization is not the first civi- 
lization to turn around and question Its own foundations, but it is the one 
that has gone furthest in doing so. I identify Modernism with the intensifi- 
cation, almost the exacerbation, of this self-critical tendency that began with 
the philosopher, Kant. Because he was the first to criticize the means itself of 
criticism, I conceive of Kant as the first real Modernist. 

The essence of Modernism lies, as I see it, in the use of the characteristic 


methods ofa discipline to criticize the discipline itself, not in order to subvert 


it but in order to entrench it more firmly in its area of competence. Kant 
used logic to establish the limits of logic, and while he withdrew much from 
its old jurisdiction, logic was left all the more secure in what there remained 
to ıt. ' 

The self-criticism of Modernism grows out of, but is not the same thing as, 
the criticism of the Enlightenment. The Enlightenment criticized from the 
outside, the way criticism in its accepted sense does; Modernism criticizes 
from the inside, through the procedures themselves of that which is being 
criticized. It seems natural that this new kind of criticism should have 
appeared first in philosophy, which is critical by definition, but as the nine- 
teenth century wore on, it entered many other fields. A. more rational 
justification had begun to be demanded of every formal social activity, and 
Kantian self-criticism, which had arisen in philosophy in answer to this 
demand in the first place, was called on eventually to meet and interpret it in 
areas that lay far from philosophy. 

We know what has happened to an activity like religion, which could not 
avail itself of Kantian, immanent, criticism in order to justify itself. At first 
glance the arts might seem to have been in a situation like religion's. Having 
been denied by the Enlightenment all tasks they could take seriously, they 
looked as though they were going to be assimilated to entertainment pure 
and simple, and entertainment itself looked as though it were going to be 
assimilated, like religion, to therapy. The arts could save themselves from this 
levelling down only by — 1 that the kind of experience they pro- 
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vided was valuable in its own right and not to be obtained from any other 
kind of activity. 

Each art, it turned out, had to perform this demonstration on its own 
account. What had to be exhibited was not only that which was unique and 
irreducible in art in general, but also that which was unique and irreducible 
in each particular art. Each art had to determine, through its own operations 
and works, the effects exclusive to itself. By doing so it would, to be sure, 
narrow its area of competence, but at the same time it would make its pos- 
session of that area all the more certain. 

It quickly emerged that the unique and proper area of competence of each 
art coincided with all that was unique in the nature of its medium. The task 
of self-criticism became to eliminate from the specific effects of each art any 
and every effect that might conceivably be borrowed from or by the medium 
of any other art. Thus would each art be rendered ‘pure’, and in its ‘purity’ 
find the guarantee of its standards of quality as well as of its independence. 
‘Purity’ meant self-definition, and the enterprise of self-criticism in the arts 
became one of self-definition with a vengeance. 

Realistic, naturalistic art had dissembled the medium, using art to conceal 
art; Modernism used art to call attention to art. The limitations that consti- 
tute the medium of painting — the flat surface, the shape of the support, the 
properties of pigment — were treated by the Old Masters as negative factors 
that could be acknowledged only implicity or indirectly. Under Modernism 
these same limitations came to be regarded as positive factors, and were 
acknowledged openly. Manet's became the first Modernist pictures by virtue 
of the frankness with which they declared the flat surfaces on which they 
were painted. The Impressionists, in Manet’s wake, abjured underpainting 
and glazes, to leave the eye under no doubt as to the fact that the colours they 
used were made of paint that came from tubes or pots. Cézanne sacrificed 
verisimilitude, or correctness, in order to fit his drawing and design more 
explicitly to the rectangular shape of the canvas. 

It was the stressing of the ineluctable flatness of the surface that remained, 
however, more fundamental than anything else to the processes by which 
pictorial art criticized and defined itself under Modernism. For flatness alone 
was unique and exclusive to pictorial art. The enclosing shape of the picture 
was a limiting condition, or norm, that was shared with the art of the theatre; 
colour was a norm and a means shared not only with the theatre, but also with 
sculpture. Because flatness was the only condition painting shared with no 
other art, Modernist painting oriented itself to flatness as it did to nothing else. 
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The object of this study is the condition of knowledge in the most 
highly developed societies. I have decided to use the word post- 
modern to describe that condition. The word is in current use on the 
American continent among sociologists and critics; it designates 
the state of our culture following the transformations which, since the 
end of the nineteenth century, have altered the game rules for 
science, literature, and the arts. The present study will place these 
transformations in the context of the crisis of narratives. 

Science has always been in conflict with narratives. Judged by the 
yardstick of science, the majority of them prove to be fables. But to 
the extent that science does not restrict itself to statmg useful 
regularities and seeks the truth, it is obliged to legitimate the rules of 
its own game. It then produces a discourse of legitimation with 
respect to its own status, a discourse called philosophy. I will use the 
term modern to designate any science that legitimates itself with 
reference to a metadiscourse of this kmd making an explicit appeal 
to some grand narrative, such as the dialectics of Spirit, the her- 
meneutics of meaning, the emancipation of the rational or workine. 
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subject, or the creation of wealth. ee, 


‘Simplifying to the extreme, I define postmodern as incredulity 
toward metanarratives. This incredulity is undoubtedly a product 
of progress in the sciences: but that progress in turn presupposes it. 
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1 Farewell to Modernism 


The '70s was a decade that felt as if it was waiting for 
something to happen. It was as if history were grinding to a halt. Its 
innovations were disguised as revivals. The question of imitation, the 
gestural look of Abstract Expressionism, and all the words that had 
been hurled as insults for as long as we could remember—illusionis- 
tic, theatrical, decorative, literary—were resurrected, as art became 
once again ornamental or moral, grandiose or miniaturized, an- 
thropological, archaeological, ecological, autobiographical, or fic- 
tional. It was defying all the proscriptions of Modernist purity. The 
mainstream trickled on, minimalizing and conceptualizing itself into 
oblivion, but we were finally bored with all that arctic purity. 

The fact is, it wasn’t just another decade. Something did happen, 
something so momentous that it was ignored in disbelief: modernity 
had gone out of style.! It even seemed as if style itself had been used 
up, but then style—that invention of sets of forms—was a preoccupa- 
tion of Modernism, as was originality. The Tradition of the New, 
Harold Rosenberg called it. At the start of the "70s there were dire 
predictions of the death of art by Modernist critics and artists. By now 
it is obvious that it was not art that was ending but an era. 

We are witnessing the fact that in the past ten years modern art 
has become a period style, a historical entity. The Modernist period 
has drawn to a close and receded into the past before our astonished 
eyes. And because the present was dropping out from under us, the 
past was being ransacked for clues to the future. The styles of Modern- 
ism have now become a vocabulary of ornament, a grammar of avail- 


Written in the early days of the modern/postmodern debate, this essay appeared 
in Arts Magazine, October 1979. 
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Frank Stella, Harewa, 1978. Private collection. 
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able forms, along with the rest of the past. Style has become a volun- 
tary option, to be scavenged and recycled, to be quoted, paraphrased, 
parodied—to be used as a language. Modernist and pre-Modernist 
styles are being used as if they were decorative possibilities or differ- 
ent techniques—breeding eclectic hybrids and historicist mutations— 
by narrative artists and Pattern Painters, by post-Conceptualists and 
former Minimalists and unclassifiable mavericks.? For many artists, 
style has become problematic: it is no longer a necessity. 

The art establishment is still uneasy with the idea.’ It is more 
comfortable searching shortsightedly for the trends of the decade—as 
if it were just another decade—or calling it “pluralistic,” or proclaim- 
ing, as Philip Leider did recently,‘ that pure abstraction is still the new 
paradigm. 


Sk Nevertheless, Postmodernism is fast becoming a new catchword, 


and it is full of unanswered questions and unacknowledged quanda- 
ries. What is it that has so irrevocably ended, and why, and when did 
the break occur? If we are going to talk about Postmodernism, we 
should start by defining Modernism, by questioning how we can rec- 
ognize whether something is—or isn’t—Modernist. For those who 
have stepped outside Modernism, the successive styles of the modern 
period, which seemed so radically different from each other at the 

. time, are beginning to merge, with shared characteristics—character- 
istics that now seem quaintly naive. 

— Modern art was scientific. It was based on faith in the technologi- 
cal future, on belief in progress and objective truth. It was experimen- 
tal: the creation of new forms was its task. Ever since Impressionism 
ventured into optics, art shared the method and logic of science. There 
were the Einsteinian relativities of Cubist geometry, the technological 
visions of Constructivism, Futurism, De Stijl, and Bauhaus, the Da- 
daists’ diagrammatic machinery. Even Surrealist visualizations of 
Freudian dreamworlds and Abstract Expressionist enactments of psy- 
choanalytical processes were attempts to tame the irrational with 
rational techniques. For the Modernist period believed in scientific 
objectivity, scientific invention: its art had the logic of structure, the 
logic of dreams, the logic of gesture or material. It longed for perfec- 
tion and demanded purity, clarity, order. And it denied everything 
else, especially the past: idealistic, ideological, and optimistic, Mod- 
ernism was predicated on the glorious future, the new and improved. 
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Like technology, it was based all along on the invention of man-made 
forms, or, as Meyer Schapiro has said, "a thing made rather than a 
scene represented." 

By the 1960s, with Pop Art embracing the processes and products 
of mass production, and Minimalism espousing the materials and 
methods of industry, the ultimate decade of technology had arrived. 
By the time men were traveling to the moon, art was being assembled 
in factories from blueprints, Experiments in Art. and Technology 
(E.A.T.) was showing the results of its collaborations at the Armory 
and the Brooklyn Museum, the Whitney had a light show, MOMA had 
a machine show, Los Angeles had a technology show, and at the ICA 
in London there was an exhibition of cybernetic art made by ma- 
chines.5 It seemed as if the glorious technological future the early 
Modernists dreamed of had arrived. - 

But at the height of this optimism, Modernism fell apart. The late 
'60s was also the time of Vietnam, Woodstock, peace marches, race 
riots, demonstrations, and violence. Nineteen sixty-eight may have 
been the crucial year, the year we stopped wanting to look at art as 
we knew it, when even the purest form began to seem superfluous, 
and we realized that technological innovation wasn't enough. The 
work of a great many artists underwent radical changes. Minimalism, 
the last of the Modernist styles, collapsed in heaps of rubble on gallery 
floors as scatter pieces proliferated; the Castelli Warehouse opened; 
the Whitney had its anti-form, anti-illusion exhibition; Earthworks 
went into the wilderness; Conceptualism came out of the closet; and 
art became documentation.‘ In a sense, it was the ultimate godlike act 
of Modernism: creating a work out of nothing. In another sense, it was 
obvious that something was over. | 

It may have been especially obvious to the surviving Surrealists, 
who had spent a lifetime interpreting the unconscious. In September 
1969, on the third anniversary of André Breton's death, "a group of 
his followers announced that the historical period of Surrealism had’ 
ended but that it had eternal values."" At the time, it seemed a belated 
Surrealist joke. In retrospect it proves uncannily accurate: the Mod- 
ernist era, within which Surrealism had existed somewhat unwill- 
ingly, had actually just ended.? It could be argued that the precise 
moment of its demise was signaled a few months earlier by the revela- 
tion of Duchamp's Etant donnés—with all its hybrid impurity, illu- 
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sionistic theatricality, narrative insinuations, and counterrevolution- 
ary contradictions—opening a peephole into the magical natural 
world as if predicting the concerns of postmodern art. 


It has taken ten years to realize we had walked through the wall 
that was blocking out nature. Modernism, toward the end of its reign, 
came to be seen as reductive and austere. Its purity came to seem 
puritanical. It was in the terminology—in a word, Formalism—which 
implied not only the logical structures of Modernist invention but also 
the strictures of rigid adherence to established forms. “There is no 
other democracy than the respect for forms,” one of the new French 
philosophers, Bernard-Henri Lévy, has remarked. Like democracy, 
Modernist art is now being reinterpreted in terms of its insistence on 
forms and laws rather than in terms of liberty and freedom. The 
Modernist vision may have had democratic aims—a progressive 
emancipation of the individual from authority in an age of unlimited 
possibilities, as Schapiro has noted, but in practice it was elitist: the 
public never understood abstract art. It was as specialized as modern 
science. And emphasis on structure rather than substance is what we 
came to see in it. Like science, Modernist art has begun to seem 
dogmatic and brutal. 

Because it was competitive and individualistic, it saw everything 
in terms of risk. Like capitalism, it was materialistic. From its collage 
scraps and fur-lined teacup to its laden brushstrokes, I-beams, and 
Campbell’s soup cans, Modernist art insisted increasingly on being an 
object in a world of objects. What started as radical physicality turned 
into commodity; the desire for newness led to a voracious appetite for 
novelty. Postmodernism began not just with a disillusionment in the 
art object but with a distrust of the whole man-made world, the con- 
sumer culture, and the scientific pretense of objectivity. It began with 
a return to nature. The. mood was no longer optimistic. Logic no 
longer sufficed. Technology has undesirable side effects, and in a 
world threatened by defoliated land, polluted air and water, and de- 
pleted resources, by chemical additives, radioactive wastes, and space 
debris, progress is no longer the issue. The future has become a ques- 
tion of survival. 

Only now can we begin to realize just how widespread this shift 
of consciousness was. In 1967 the art magazines were full of sleek 
cubic forms; by 1969 those steel and plastic objects had been replaced 
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by natural substances, ongoing processes, photographic images, lan- 
guage, and real-time systems. It wasn't simply the appearance of an- 
other new movement, as in the past. It was a crucial change, which 
affected artists of all persuasions. For a large cross-section of the art 
world it was a turning point.? And all the changes can be traced, by 
various circuitous routes, to a strong desire to make things real, to 
make real things. Those photographs from the moon of a marbleized 
little blue earth may have altered our perception. In diverse and unex- 
pected ways, art was going back to nature. But having been absent for 
so long, nature was unrecognizable. In the beginning it looked like 
demolition. But the post-Minimal movements—statements against 
formal purity that were Modernist reductions as well—were not just 
an issue of withholding goods from the marketplace, an embargo on 
the object.!° Returning materials to their natural state, subjecting 
them to natural forces, sending art back to the land or internalizing 
it within the body,!! they were evidence that time and/or place were 
becoming crucial, clearing the way for the psychological and the 
narrational, for personal content, lifelike contexts, and subjective 
facts. The feeling against style and objectivity proved more subversive 
than the antipathy toward objects and form: Postmodernism arose 
.out of Conceptualist premises—that art is information—while pros 
testing its Modernist aridity. | 

Postmodernism is impure. It knows about shortages. It knows 
about inflation and devaluation. It is aware of the increased cost of 
objects. And so it quotes, scavenges, ransacks, recycles the past. Its 
method is synthesis rather than analysis. It is style-free and free-style. 
Playful and full of doubt, it denies nothing. Tolerant of ambiguity, 
contradiction, complexity, incoherence, it is eccentrically inclusive. It 
mimics life, accepts awkwardness and crudity, takes an amateur 
stance. Structured by time rather than form, concerned with context 
instead of style, it uses memory, ‘research, confession, fiction—with 
irony, whimsy, and disbelief. Subjective and intimate, it blurs the 
boundarie dade the world and the one It i is ou n ang 
behavior. “ Bie arti HFG z | 
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Barr. 


Ten years after the end of the Modernist age—but "end" sounds 
too final, "age" too grand—ten years after, the last Modernists are still 
clinging to power and the postmodern forces are still a ragged band 
lurking in the underbrush, to put it in purple art prose. They dont 
always even recognize themselves, or each other, for mostly they are 
caught in the middle, with sympathies on both sides of this metamor- 
phosis that is taking place. Postmodernism has barely begun. It is too 
early to predict whether it will open a new era in art's history or 
merely provide a final perverse coda to Modernism. 


NOTES 


1. And it wasn't just art. In fashion, the decade that marched in on space-age 
platform shoes is ending up in classic clothes and a series of revivals of past styles. In 
music, too, the past is being scavenged for alternative sounds. 


2. Artists as apparently unlike as Frank Stella and Lucas Samaras, Charles Simonds 
and Scott Burton, Dotty Attie and Eleanor Antin, Peter Saari and Roland Reiss, J ennifer 
Bartlett and Alexis Smith, for example, are joined by this attitude toward style. 


3. The architectural world, however, has openly welcomed Postmodernism, per- 
haps because of the sterility of modern architecture or the writings of Robert Venturi 
and Charles Jencks. Or perhaps during the '70s—with sculpture largely a matter of 
natural structures, habitations, observatories, miniaturized villages, rearranged land- 
scapes, or imaginary civilizations, and painting often moving directly onto the wall to 
deal with the support structure—architecture has become the dominant art. Neverthe- 
less, the genealogy of postmodern architecture is at variance with that of art. For 
example, Venturi traces the origins of Postmodernist architecture to Pop Art. Hilton 
Kramer erroneously follows that cue for art, claiming that Pop Art was anti-Modernist 
while dismissing Postmodernism as “revisionism from within.” On the contrary, Pop 
Art was thoroughly within the Modernist tradition in its acceptance of technology, and 
its formal use of contemporary objects from everyday life as abstract signs was not 
essentially unlike that of the Cubists. 


4. In his catalogue essay on Frank Stella's work of the ‘70s. 


5. And at Wise on Fifty-seventh Street, there was always a show of electronic or 
kinetic art. Rauschenberg’s Soundings at MOMA and Bob Whitman's Pond at the 
Jewish Museum were two of the more memorable works using sound and light. 


6. The language shows at Dwan focused attention on words, and in January 1969 
Seth Siegelaub opened and closed his hit-and-run gallery with a show of things that 
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weren't there. Douglas Heubler's statement in the catalogue ("The world is full of 
objects, more or less interesting; I do not wish to add any more. I prefer, simply, to state 
the existence of things in terms of time and/or place") defined the new mood. 


7. According to Nicholas Calas. 


8. The position of Surrealism within Modernist art is complex. The Surrealists had 
contempt for Cubism, they scorned Art Deco, their space was borrowed from the 
Renaissance, and though they were revolutionaries, they didn't quite share the Modern- 
ist faith in progress and objectivity. But their use of the unconscious derived from 
scientific technique. And as Motherwell noted in 1944, "plastic automatism . . . is 
actuallv very little a question of the unconscious. It is much more a plastic weapon with 
which to invent new forms. As such it is one of the twentieth century's greatest formal 
inventions." And now, as we move beyond Modernism, the question of Surrealism is 
cropping up. Frank Stella’s most recent reliefs have Surrealist traits; so do Robert 
Morris's irrational mirrors. Roy Lichtenstein has been using Surrealist motifs. Lucas 
Samaras, whose art has often anticipated postmodern concerns, has always been ac- 
cused of being a Surrealist. And there are Surrealist overtones in the work of the 
Poiriers, the Harrisons, John Baldessari, Vito Acconci, Dennis Oppenheim, Jonathan 
Borofsky, Jared Bark, and many other recent artists. It may be significant that the big 
Surrealist exhibition at MOMA took place in 1968. 


9. A glance at almost anyone's chronology reveals this shift. It isn't only the long 
list of artists whose careers start at that time, or the many artists who gave up painting 
or sculpture for process work, documentation, or performance, who shifted to natural 
substances and gave in to gravity. To name just a few, Baldessari burned his paintings 
and began painting lettered statements; Bob Irwin started using light instead of paint; 
Eva Hesse's work became snarled and visceral; Newton Harrison switched from tech- 
nology to ecology; Samaras gave up the box form and began his chair transformations. 
Others gave up art entirely. Super-Realist objects and images began to emerge. Rene- 
gade artists like Joseph Beuys and Hans Haacke, like Bruce Nauman, Malcolm Morley, 
and Les Levine, and eccentrics like Joseph Cornell and H.C. Westermann, began receiv- 
ing attention. Saul Steinberg’s cartoons began to be accepted as art. And long-estab- 
lished artists like Philip Guston, Al Held, and Jack Tworkov gave up Abstract Expres- 
sionism for idiosyncratic illusions or ominous personal imagery. 


10. Nor was the new randomness and informality simply a formal move. Barbara 
Rose’s recent theory of the influence of the 1967 Pollock exhibition on scatter works 
is somewhat misleading. In 1969 Robert Morris wisely warned against identifying the 
new art with Pollock’s fields on the grounds that this would be a formalistic misunder- 
standing. Robert Pincus-Witten’s collection of essays on post-Minimalism locates the 
shift in sensibility in the late '60s, but places it within the Modernist tradition, and 
indeed most of the artists he chose to write about were still primarily involved in 
reductive Modernist logic—in the analysis of pure form. His own style of writing since 
1976, however, has been diaristic and narrative, more postmodern than the art it 
discusses. 


11. The photographic documentation of this work, along with the snapshot imagery 
of Photo-Realism, led to photography's becoming the new medium for art by the early 
"70s. Susan Sontag, viewing the popularity of photography as a result of the destruction 
of Modernism, has said, “I wasn’t writing about photography so much as I was writing 
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about modernity." The same could be said of art's sudden enthusiasm for the photo- 
graph: it was another sign of the demise of Modernism and the acceptance of nature. 


12. The comment referred to a piece by Chris Burden, whose body works at the time 
were literalizing the Modernist idea of risk. 


13. The Matisse chapel at Vence, the Rothko chapel in Houston, the Citicorp 
Nevelson chapel, are not anachronisms, and recent Artforum articles comparing ab- 
stract art and religious icons are not irrelevant: the Modernist condition alternated 
between puritanical denial and endless desire. Each style had its catechism of sins, its 
pantheon of saints. It is just that, religion having withered away, what was being 
worshiped was the spirit of invention. 


14. The Late Minimalist proliferation of forms seen in the work of artists like Sol 
LeWitt and Jackie Ferrera belongs to this final stage of Late Modernism, but so do the 
Pattern Painters’ multiplication of Minimal forms into ornamental designs, the decora- 
tiveness of recent work by Mel Bochner and Dorothea Rockburne, who started out with 
the severest of notions, and the wild profusion of elements in Stella’s metal reliefs and 
in Samaras's aptly titled fabric “reconstructions.” "Structural excess,” Arthur Drexler 
called it in recent architecture, and in fact, much so-called postmodern architecture 
would seem to be Late Modernist, for a facade that tilts wildly or a reflective shiny 
surface may negate Modernist functionalism with its excesses, but basically it is noth- 
ing other than an elaboration of Modernist forms. 


15. This space can be found in Chuck Close’s heads and in Al Held’s geometry, in 
the three-dimensionalization of painting by Ralph Humphrey and Stella and in Lich- 
tenstein's two-dimensionalized sculpture, in the spatial distortions of Samaras's Polar- 
oids and the undulating space of Morris's recent mirror works and Kenneth Snelson's 
photographs, and in Malcolm Morley's "plastic drift." There is even something of it in 
the bloated mannerism of Philip Pearlstein, Al Leslie, and Jack Beal, in the awkward 


foreshortenings of Alex Katz and Alice Neel, in the violent perspectives of Richard Estes 
and Robert Cottingham. 


16. For example, work by Les Levine, Arakawa, the Harrisons, Chris Burden. 


17. Along with their counterparts, the self-effacing mystical religious cults of the 
"70s, these searches for fulfillment and meaning in life parallel art's new concerns with 
human potential. "This self-absorption defines the moral climate of contemporary 
society," writes Christopher Lasch in The Culture of Narcissism (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1979), viewing it as a desperate concern for personal survival, a symptom of 
the late twentieth century. Even in science, the trend is away from objectivity. A noted 
astronomer recently remarked that perhaps it was time to stop seeking the origins of 
the universe in logical systems and turn instead to mysticism for explanations. 
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To Jessamyn Blau 
Milwaukee, May 1, 1985 


I would like to pass on to you a few thoughts that are merely intended to raise 
certain problems concerning the term 'postmodern', without wanting to resolve 
them. By. doing this, I do not want to close the debate but rather to situate it, in 
order to avoid confusion and ambiguity. I have just three points to make. 

First, the opposition between postmodernism and modernism, or the modern 
movement (1910—45) in architecture. According to Portoghesi, the rupture of 
postmodernism consists in an abrogation of the hegemony of Euclidean geometry 
(its sublimation in the plastic poetics of de Stijl, for example). To follow Gregotti, 
the difference between modernism and postmodernism would be better 
characterized by the following feature: the disappearance of the close bond that once 
linked the project of modern architecture to an ideal of the progressive realization 
of social and individual emancipation encompassing all humanity. Postmodern 
architecture finds itself condemned to undertake a series of minor modifications in 
a space inherited from modernity, condemned to abandon a global reconstruction 
of the space of human habitation. The perspective then opens onto a vast landscape, 
in the sense that there is no longer any horizon of universality, universalization, or 
general emancipation to greet the eye of postmodern man, least of all the eye of the 
architect. The disappearance of the Idea that rationality and freedom are 
progressing would explain a ‘tone’, style, or mode specific to postmodern 
architecture. I would say it is a sort of ‘bricolage’: the multiple quotation of elements 
taken from earlier styles or periods, classical and modern; disregard for the 
environment; and so on. | 


| . Columbia University Press 
New York Chichester, West Sussex 
Copyright © 1993 Columbia University Press. 


One point about this perspective is that the ‘post-’ of postmodernism has the sense - 


of a simple succession, a diachronic sequence of periods in which each one is clearly 


From Lyotard, J., The Postmodern Explained: Correspondence 1982-1985, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, MN/Power Publications, Sydney, 1992, pp. 64-8. 
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identifiable. The ‘post-’ indicates something like a conversion: a new direction from 
the previous one. 

Now this idea of a linear chronology is itself perfectly ‘modern’. It is at once part 
of Christianity, Cartesianism, and Jacobinism: since we are inaugurating something 
completely new, the hands of the clock should be put back to zero. The very idea 
of modernity is closely correlated with the principle that it is both possible and 
necessary to break with tradition and institute absolutely new ways of living and. 
thinking. 

We now suspect that this ‘rupture’ is in fact a way of forgetting or repressing the 
past, that is, repeating it and not surpassing it. 

I would say that, in the ‘new’ architecture, the quotation of motifs taken from 
earlier architectures relies on a procedure analogous to the way dream work uses 
diurnal residues left over from life past, as outlined by Freud in The Interpretation 
of Dreams [Traumdeutung]. This destiny of repetition and quotation — whether it 
Is taken up ironically, cynically, or naively — 1s in any event obvious if we think of 
the tendencies that at present dominate painting, under the names of 
transavantgardism, neoexpressionism, and so forth. I will return to this a bit later. 

This departure from architectural 'postmodernism' leads me to a second 
connotation of the term ‘postmodern’ (and I have to admit that I am no stranger to 
its misunderstanding). : 

The general idea is a trivial one. We can observe and establish a kind of decline 
in the confidence that, for two centuries, the West invested in the principle of a 
general progress in humanity. This idea of a possible, probable, or necessary 
progress is rooted in the belief that developments made in the arts, technology, 
knowledge, and freedoms would benefit humanity as a whole. It is true that 
ascertaining the identity of the subject who suffered most from a lack of 
development — the poor, the worker, or the illiterate — continued to be an issue 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. As you know, there was 
controversy and even war between liberals, conservatives, and ‘leftists’ over the true 
name to be given to the subject whose emancipation required assistance. Yet all 
these tendencies were united in the belief that initiatives, discoveries, and institutions 
only had legitimacy in so far as they contributed to the emancipation of humanity. 

After two centuries we have become more alert to signs that would indicate an 
opposing movement. Neither liberalism (economic and political) nor the various 
Marxisms have emerged from these bloodstained centuries without attracting 
accusations of having perpetrated crimes against humanity. We could make a list of 
proper names — places, people, dates — capable of illustrating or substantiating our 
suspicions. Following Theodor Adorno, I have used the name ‘Auschwitz’ to signify 
just how impoverished recent Western history seems from the point of view of the 
‘modern’ project of the emancipation of humanity. What kind of thought is capable 
of ‘relieving’ Auschwitz — relieving [relever] in the sense of aufheben — capable of 
situating it in a general, empirical, or even speculative process directed 
toward universal emancipation? There is a sort of grief in the Zeitgeist. It can find 
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expression in reactive, even reactionary, attitudes or in utopias — but not in a 
positive orientation that would open up a new perspective. 

Technoscientific development has become a means of deepening the malaise 
rather than allaying it. It is no longer possible to call development progress. It seems 
to proceed of its own accord, with a force, an autonomous motoricity that is 
independent of us. It does not answer to demands issuing from human needs. On 
the contrary, human entities — whether social or individual — always seem 
destabilized by the results and implications of development. I am thinking of its 
intellectual and mental results as well as its material results. We could say that 
humanity’s condition has become one of chasing after the process of the 
accumulation of new objects (both of practice and of thought). | 

As you might imagine, understanding the reason for this process of 
complexification is an important question for me — an obscure question. We could 
say there exists a sort of destiny, or involuntary destination toward a condition that 
is increasingly complex. The needs for security, identity, and happiness springing 
from our immediate condition as living beings, as social beings, now seem irrelevant 
next to this sort of constraint to complexify, mediatize, quantify, synthesize, and 
modify the size of each and every object. We are like Gullivers in the world of 
technoscience: sometimes too big, sometimes too small, but never the right size. 
From this perspective, the insistence on simplicity generally seems today like a 
pledge to barbarism. 

On this same point, the following issue also has to be elaborated. Humanity is 
divided into two parts. One faces the challenge of complexity, the other that ancient 
and terrible challenge of its own survival. This is perhaps the most important aspect 
of the failure of the modern project — a project that, need I remind you, once applied 
in principle to the whole of humanity. 

I will give my third point — the most complex — the shortest treatment. The 
question of postmodernity is also, or first of all, a question of expressions of 
thought: in art, literature, philosophy, politics. 

We know that in the domain of art, for example, or more precisely in the visual 
and plastic arts, the dominant view today is that the great movement of the avant- 
gardes is over and done with. It has, as it were, become the done thing to indulge 
or deride the avant-gardes — to regard them as the expression of an outdated 
modernity. | 

I do not like the term avant-garde, with its military connotations, any more than 
anyone else. But I do observe that the true process of avant-gardism was in reality 
a kind of work, a long, obstinate, and highly responsible work concerned with 
investigating the assumptions implicit in modernity. I mean that for a proper 
understanding of the:work of modern painters from, say, Manet to Duchamp or 
Barnett Newman, we would have to compare their work with anamnesis, in the 
sense of a psychoanalytic therapy. Just as patients try to elaborate their current 
problems by freely associating apparently inconsequential details. with past. 
situations — allowing them to uncover hidden meanings in their lives and their 
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behavior — so we can think of the work of Cézanne, Picasso, Delaunay, Kandinsky, 
Klee, Mondrian, Malevich, and finally Duchamp as a working through 
Ddarchasbenen] performed by modernity on its own meaning. 

If we abandon that responsibility, we will surely be condemned to repeat, without 
any displacement, the West's ‘modern neurosis’ — its schizophrenia, paranoia, and 
so on, the source of the misfortunes we have known for two certuries. 

You can see that when it is understood in this way, the ‘post-’ of ‘postmodern’ 
does not signify a movement of comeback, flashback, or feedback — that is, not a 
movement of repetition but a procedure in 'ana-: a procedure of analysis, 
anamnesis, anagogy, and anamorphosis that elaborates an ‘initial forgetting.’ 
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The fact remains: whatever its merits or demerits, postmodern literary 
theory does not help us to make sense in any traditional way. Rather, 
it destabilizes, moots, provokes. Nor does the culture of postmod- 
ernism itself—artistic, intellectual, political—abet the stability of 
meaning, of authority really, in our world. 

I have written sufficiently about postmodernism and now beg leave 
to pursue other concerns. But I offer here eleven of its features to re- 
mind us of its (gay or grim) taunts. Laconically, then, here is my sense 
of it: 

1. Indeterminacy. This refers to all ruptures, all ambiguities, affect- 
ing postmodern languages, knowledge, society. In literary theory 
alone, Mikhail Bakhtin’s dialogic imagination, Barthes’s writerly 
texts, Wolfgang Iser’s blanks or lacunae, Harold Bloom’s misprisions, 
Paul de Man’s undecidable readings, Stanley Fish’s affective stylistics, 
David Bleich’s subjective criticism, Norman Holland’s transactive 
analysis—these and so much more—accrue to our uncertainty. 

2. Fragmentation. Indeterminacy attends fragmentation. Postmod- 
ernists only disconnect; fragments are all they pretend to trust. The 
worst insult, objurgation, is the word totalization, by which they mean 
any synthesis whatever—social, epistemic, poetic. Hence the pen- 
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chant for montage, collage, found objects, for paradox, paralogy, para- 
basis, parataxis. | 

3. Decanonization. Or as Lyotard says, delegitimation, which ap- 
plies to all the “master codes,” all conventions, institutions, authori- 
ties. Thus, from “the death of god” to “the death of man” (masculine 
intended) and “death of the author,” we revise or subvert norms; we 
deconstruct, displace, decenter, demystify, the logocentric, ethnocen- 
tric, phallocentric order of things. 

4. Self-less-ness. Postmodernism vacates the traditional self even 


~ as it indulges in self-reflexive games; it fakes flatness of both ego and 


text. No more “deep,” romantic heroes; no more “pregnant” symbols. 
The surface is all, as Alain Robbe-Grillet declared. And since there are 
no depths, there are also no interpretations. We are left with the play 
of language, which disseminates meaning even as it disperses the ego. 

5. The unpresentable. As we have intimated, postmodern art re- 
jects mimesis, contests the modes of its own representation. It enter- 
tains liminary states that defy articulation: the sublime, the abject, 


_the ineffable, the unspeakable. It explores, as Kristeva says, “the ex- 


change between signs and death”; it puts in radical doubt the possi- 
bilities of present-ation, re-presentation. 

6. Irony. With irony, we reach a peripety of negations; we flip from 
the deconstructive to reconstructive side of postmodernism. For irony 
can overcome “silence” or “exhaustion” in play, interplay, dialogue, 
polylogue, allegory, the interactive power of “dramatistic” perspec- 
tives (Kenneth Burke). This irony, however contingent or absurdist, 


may also affirm a “pluralist universe” (William James). 


7. Hybridization. Everywhere today, we witness the mutation of 
genres in parody, travesty, pastiche. We observe promiscuous or 
equivocal forms: paracriticism, paraliterature, happening, mixed me- 
dia, the nonfiction novel, the new journalism. Cliché, pop, and kitsch 
mingle to blur boundaries, “de-define” the modes of representation. 


. Throughout culture, a jumbling or syncretism of pluralist styles. 


8. Carnivalization. The term, of course, is Bakhtin’s and it riotously 
embraces traits I have cited, notably, decanonization, irony, hybrid- 
ization. But the term also conveys the ludic, anarchic ethos of post- 
modernism, anticipated in the “heteroglossia” of Francois Rabelais or 


Laurence Sterne. Carnivalization further means inversion, the logic of 
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the inside out, turnabout, the clown's uncrowning of kings. This, too, 
is postmodern. E | 

9. Performance. Indeterminacy elicits participation; those gaps 
must be filled. The postmodern text, social or verbal, invites perfor- 
mance. Theater—which includes international terrorism—has be- 
come the condition of postmodern culture, the analogue of our poli- 
tics, our media, our lives. In the arts, performance, which transgresses 
genres, declares its vulnerability to audience, to time, to death, to the 
Other; it opens on the unknown. 

10. Constructionism. Since postmodernism is tropic, figurative, it 
must construct reality in post-Kantian “fictions.” Such effective or 
heuristic fictions imply the growing intervention of mind in nature 
and history, a “new gnosticism.” Constructionism informs science as 
well as art. It inspires contemporary thought: Stephen Pepper’s “world 
hypotheses,” Nelson Goodman's “ways of worldmaking,” Hayden 
White’s “prefigurative modes,” and so forth. 

11. Immanence. It is the secular capacity of mind to generalize or 
extend itself through languages, media, new technologies. Every- 
where now, we observe problematic diffusions of our senses, as Mar- 
shall McLuhan crankily presaged. The “being of language” (Foucault) 
now fills every cranny of the cosmos, from quarks to quasars, from 
the “lettered unconscious” (Lacan) to black holes in space. We have 
become part of an immanent semiotic system. 

I repeat: these eleven traits do not define postmodernism—the con- 
cepts of period and genre, of definition itself, are antipathetic to the 
postmodern—although they help us gauge the climate of its discourse. 
They reveal, in any case, the dispersive, aporetic imperative of the 
times, which, liberating as it may be, subverts consensus, undermines 
the possibilities of sustained moral or social action. 
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emeremmi. If one thing is clear today it is that ‘we’ is plural, both global 
and multicultural, likely to be related to the world network of information 
(if not Internet) while immersed in particular cultures. Precisely because 
of proliferating globalisation we are made much more conscious of 


increasing minoritisation. The once dominant American nation, which held 


-some 45 per cent of world trade after 1950, is sinking into tertiary status, 


[2] 


not necessarily because it is declining but because the whole world economy 
is growing proportionately so big. All nations are becoming smaller players 


within the larger trading blocs that are emerging. ‘We’ are constantly | 


reminded that the United Nations will soon mean the loose governance 
of two hundred nations, that the nation-state is becoming ever weaker and 
that five thousand would-be nation-states, such as Bosnia, are waiting in 
the wings to be granted their identity, status and legal rights. ‘We’ indeed; 
how inescapable are the quote-marks which emphasise the ever-increasing 
pluralism and minoritisation and what must come with them - the 
questioning of self? 

Yet, if ‘we’ are confused and undergoing a millennial-life-crisis and 
cannot find a fitting label to summarise the period, it does not mean that 
the label cannot find us. But, could a word pick us, the most free-thinking 
of species? Language, as many have observed this century, is a social 
contract which no one writes. Like the economy or fashion, words emerge 
and are socially accepted through use and reuse. In this conventional sense 
‘post-modern’ has already chosen us, and did so sometime in the mid- 
eighties, or at least chose a good deal of the conference-attending, writing, 
reading, chattering, film-going, Sunday Supplement thinking public. Is 


there anyone outside these categories — at least in the two-fifths world (to 


insist on our social-economic status)? Yes, of course. A lot of people do 
not read and have bcen spared the media-drenching by Postmodernismo 
(1934), Post-Modern (1947), POSTmodernISM (1971), Postmodernismus 
(1977), postmodernism (current in USA 1980), Po-Mo (current in 
the USA 1985) and all the cognate terms. They are here to stay. ' 

Let us ironise our fallen state into mediafication before we analyse what 
it may mean. Few people welcome the term. It is today unfashionable, 
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[2] Alessandro Mendini, Groningen Museum, 
Groningen, Holland, 1990-4 — post-modern or PO- 
MO? The break up of the museum into a village of 
pavilions, designed by different architects, reflects 
the heterogeneity of a city today (as well as this 
museum's collection of opposed cultural periods). 
The juxtaposition of styles, spaces and materials on 
an island is inventive and fresh — but some of the 
architecture? Close to graphics and the sweet stink 
of Warholian PO-MO. (C Jencks) 


| The most scholarly studies of the term include Mar- 
garet Rose, The Post-Modern and The Post-Industrial, A 
Critical Analysis, Cambridge University Press, 1991 and 
Wolfgang Welsch, Unsere postmoderne Moderne, VCH 
(Weinheim), 1988 and Hans Bertens, The Idea of the 
Postmodern, Routledge (London), 1995. 


WHAT IS POST-MODERNISM? 


SEVENTY POSTS 


(I) PREHISTORY - 1870-1950 POST-MODERN AS 
MODERN PERIOD IN DECLINE (OR RARELY) 
JLTRA-MODERN 


Post-Modern, 1870-1914, John Watkins Chapman, Rudolf Pannwitz 

Post-Industrialism, 1914-22, Arthur J Penty 

postmodernismo, 1934, Federico de Onis 

post-Modernism, 1945, Bernard Smith 

post-modern house, 1945, Joseph Hudnut 

Post-Modern Age, 1939/1946, Amold Toynbee 

Postmodern poets, 1946, Randal! Jarrell 

Post-Historic Man, 1950, 2«:erick Scidenberg 

post-Modern sciences, 1954, Amold Toynbee 

postmodernism, 1954, Charles Olson 

Postmodern Fiction as Decline, 1959, Irving Howe, 1960 
Harry Levin 

post-capitalism, 1959, Ralf Dahrendorf 


(II) 1950-80 PM DEFINED POSITIVELY AS 
COUNTER CULTURE, DOUBLE-CODING, *POSTS', 
PLURALISM AND DECREATION 


postbourgeois, 1963, George Lichtheim 
postmodernist worldly writers, 1963, William van O'Connor 
post-civilisation, 1964, Kenneth Boulding 
post-scarcity economy, 1966 
Post-Modern religion, 1968, John Cobb 
Post-humanist anti-elitism, 1965, Leslic Fiedler 
post-modern period, 1968, Amitai Etzioni 
Poststructuralism, 1969, Jacques Derrida 
post-collectivist politics, 1969, Sam Beer 
post-liberal era, 1969, Sir Geoffrey Vickers 
Post-Christian, 1970, Sydney E Ahlstrom 
post-ideology, 1970, Lewis Feuer 
post-traditional societies, 1970, SN Eisenstadt 
post-economic man, 1970, Herman Kahn 

. post-tribal societies, 1971, Eric Hobsbawm 
POSTmodernISM/mystical silence, 1971/1975, Ihub Hassun 
Postmodern American poetry, 1971, David Antin 
Postmodern literature, 1972, William Spanos 
Post-Marxism, 1973, Daniel Bell _ 
Postmodern American poetics, 1973, Charies Altieri 
Post-Industrial Society, 1973, Daniel Bell 


2 To show the fast and furious pace of the term, I will 
mention three of the seventeen which appeared re- 
cently. My own The Post-Modern Reader, Academy/St 
Martins Press (London/New York), 1992, has thirty 
articles varying from post-modern film to science and 
religion; Thomas Docherty's PoStmOdErNnism, A Reader, X 
Harvester Wheatsheaf (Hemel Hempstead), 1993, has 
thirty-four articles varying from post-modern politics to 
avant-gardism; Joseph Natoli and Linda Hutcheon, 4 
Postmodern Reader, Suny Press (Albany), 1993, has twenty- 
five articles varying from ‘postmodern blackness’ to 
‘The Postmodern weltanschauung’. Three ‘readers’ with 
some overlap of authors appeared within twelve months 
of each other — it never happened with Modernism, 
even in its heyday. Yet the press tend to magnify the 
less savoury aspects of Postmodernism; the deconstructive 
nihilism of some philosophers or that of consumer 
society, eg TLS, 16 October and 18 December, 1992 
and The Independent on Sunday, 16 November, 1992, p21. 


inelegant and yet, for all that, inescapable. It has stuck to us socially — a 
badge to be worn with pride, or a shameful brand. There are indeed a 
few of us who will use the term positively to signify an emergent morality 
and cultural agenda. This brief treatise will show how elements of such a 
new world view have grown from architecture, philosophy and the arts. 
Positive movement, negative condition or just plain description, there 
are more conferences, books, scholarly papers and lead articles on the 
phrase every year. Like it or not it has become the focus for debate about 
the present, for discussion of where we are and how we got here, for the 
main choices and issues facing us. As soon as the debate starts — where 
are we now? — the concepts of the modern and then post-modern follow 


like a well-conditioned reflex. In this sense, both concepts have achieved 


a kind of intellectual lock-in. 

The notion of lock-in is well developed in biology, product design and 
technology. For instance, the keyboard I am writing on - QWERTY (the 
first six letters of the 1890s’ typewriter) — achieved lock-in one hundred 


_ years ago, in spite of being sub-optimal from several functional standpoints. 


Now computers which have no movable gears (the prime reason for 
QWERTY) and other machines follow this convention. Any species or 
product always shows this mixture of universal function and contingent 
compromise, and both get locked-in by evolutionary development. We will 
sce the logical reasons why ‘post-modern’ — suboptimal though it may be 
in certain respects — achieved lock-in sometime in the 1980s: | 

A mere list of ‘pm titles’ would fill a thousand pages; a bibliography 
would become a small encyclopaedia. In spite of the dislike of the phrase 
it has become the label for seventeen anthologies I have, and a search on 
Internet would probably produce another fifty.? The term is now almost 
as ubiquitous, disliked and misunderstood as its parent, the modern. By 
1992, the British Jndependent recommended Post-modernism because it 
meant anything you care to think about the present. 

If this social usage is irreversible, its semantic logic is equally compelling. 
Since ‘modern’ comes from the Latin modo meaning ‘just now’, ‘post- 
modern’ obviously means ‘after’ just now — or sometimes beyond, contra, 
above, ultra, meta, outside-of the present. This attack on the present tense 
is motivated by the idea of living across time, in an historical and cultural 
continuum that stretches into the future. It is always a denial of the flatness 
of what is called ‘presentism’, and an insistence that memory and evolution 
are built very importantly into the universe in a way that cultural Modernism 
often denies. This is the ‘post’ relating to ‘posterity’; the desire to live across 


cultural zones and time. It is also a rebuttal of nostalgia because, while 
ctam. — A 


ST 


[3] 


acknowledging the past, it does so in a way which is non-revivalist and 
ironic. We are as much ‘post’ the past (traditional culture) as the modern. 

The psycho-logic of being ‘post’ is that of transcendence, so there are 
spiritual and political overtones to the term. Going beyond the modern 
means, in spatial terms, to get above or outside the present. One should 
not underrate this desire, the most potent of the inherent meanings. 

The phrase thus carries the weight of all the ‘posties’ that have been 
around since the 1880s and Post-Impressionism: post-industrial, post- 
historic, Post-Capitalist, Post-Christian, etc (see diagram Seventy Posts). 
Common to all these usages is the notion of posteriority, the transition 
from a known classifier to an unknown but suggestive future. Post- 
Christianity implies Christianity evolving on a global scale into some new 
hybrid philosophy — something that keeps the valuable teachings of 
Christ, but cuts away incredible beliefs and orients to a cosmic and 
evolutionary future." 

Post-modern has chosen us because it is so precise and ambiguous at 
the same time; accurate about the port we have left and richly suggestive 
of the destiny for which we are heading. The direction comes from the 


_ past cultural weighting and the pull of the future. It has, as its essential 


definition, what I have called a double coding. For me the post-modern is 
the continuation of modernity and its transcendence. In this sense it is critical.* 

It is very important to stress this subtle relationship to Modernism because 
so many misunderstand it. Post-Modernism is not Anti-Modernism; it is 
neither traditionalism nor the reactionary rejection of its parent. It does 
not, as the philosophers Jurgen Habermas and Jean-Francois Lyotard 
contend, reject the Enlightenment project; that is, the social emancipation 
of humanity, increasing freedom and universal rights. Rather, it rejects 
the totalising arguments with which universal rights are often imposed by 
an elite on a subservient minority (along with so much else). Modern 
liberalism fought for the ‘universal’ rights which the First World now partly 
enjoys; post-modern liberalism argues that the agenda of multiculturalism, 
and the rights of minorities should be asserted where they do not diminish 
the rights of other minorities. In this sense it is the direct heir of its parent 
and could not have occurred previously. It is quite true that the logic of 
modern and post-modern liberalism are different, and sometimes in conflict, 
but that does not make either of them invalid. They are both necessary to 
the concept of justice in society. | 

Furthermore, there is a genetic connection between the two camps. The 
initial Post-Modernists in literature, architecture and philosophy were first 
trained with the tenets and methods of Modernism, and then went beyond 
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THE LOGIC OF HISTORY 


Post-Modern Architecture, 1975, Charles Jencks 
post-modern dance, 1975, Michael Kirby 

Post-Modern science,1976, Frederick Ferre/Stephen Toulmin 
postmodernismus, 1977, Michael Kohler/Jurgen Peper 
post-materialism, 1977 

Deconstructive postmodernism, 1979 

La Condition Postmodern, 1979, Jean-Frangois Lyotard 
Postmodern fiction as replenishment, 1980, John Barth 


(III) 1980+ PM CONDITION ATTACKED, PM 
CULTURE ANTHOLOGISED, PM GLOBAL 
MORALITY DEFINED 


postminimalism, 1979 

post-performance art, 1980s 

Post-Modernity Destroys Meaning, 1981, Jean Baudrillard 

postmodern sublime, 1982, Jean-Frangois Lyotard 

Post-National Economies, 1983 

Postmodern pluralism, 1983, Matei Calinescu 

Postmodern irony & enjoyment, 1983, Umberto Eco 

Postmodernism, The Cultural Logic of Sean 
1984, Frederic Jameson 

Post-Fordism, 1984 

Post-Feminism, 1984 

Postmodern weltanschauung, 1984, Hans Bertens 

Postmodern culture, 1984, Hal Foster 

Po-Mo, 1985, pejorative phrase in use 

Post-Logical Positivism, 1985, Mary Hesse 

Post-Modern Aura, 1985, Charles Newman 

Constructive Postmodernism, 1986, David Ray Griffin 

postmodern excremental culture, 1986, Kroker/Crook 

postmodern politics, 1986, J Arac 

Post-Darwinism, 1987 

Postmodern society, 1987, Scott Lash, Anthony Giddens 

Postmodern poetics, 1988, Linda Hutcheon 

Postmodern geography, 1988, Edward Soja . 


. The Condition of Postmodernity, 1989, David Harvey 


Post-Cold War,1989 

Post-history, 1990, Francis Fukuyama 

Ecological postmodernism, 1989, Charles Birch/Charlene 
Spretnak 

Postmodern global ethic, 1991, Hans Kung 

Post-Modern agenda, 1992, Charles Jencks 

Postmodern Ethics & Morality, 1992-3, Zygmunt Bauman 


[3] Three Phases of Post-Modern. The first 
use of the phrase was unsystematic and often 
referred to a new period when the modern lost its 
direction. The second period defined the concept 
positively in terms of pluralism, decentering, and 
counter-cultures, while the third phase analysed the 
negative postmodern condition and the various positive 
post-modern movements. In general, the social condition 
is lower case and streamlined, the movements are 
upper case and hyphenated. Texts are italicised that 
| find either the most significant or influential. 


3 ‘Post-Christianity’ has the ambivalence of all the 
posts as it implies that Christianity can be rencwed in 
radical ways which still keep important foundations. 


4 I first used this definition of double coding in 1978 
articles and books to distinguish Post-Modernism from 
the new tradition with which it was being confused — 
Late-Modernism. For a discussion see Margaret Rose, 
The Post-Modern and The Post-Industrial, A Critical Analysis, 


Cambridge University Press, 1991. 


WHAT IS POST-MODERNISM? 


this training by going back to the past, or sideways to a local culture, or 
anywhere outside the present tense of space and time. They did this to 
build another tradition, something better. Yet, by definition, they always 
kept their other half; hence the hybrid, and hyphen, in post-modern. 

There is, however, another postmodernism equally logical, accepted and 
conventionally written without the hyphen. This, the streamlined edition, 
usually means a society that has either fragmented or become a consumerist 
hyper-reality, or both. Philosophically and psychologically it expresses a 
condition of doubt. Often this streamlined version means a deconstructionist [4 
movement which purports to resist Disneyworld culture: Jacques Derrida, 
Michel Foucault, Jean Baudrillard, Frederic Jameson — and their somctime- 
philosopher-king, Jean-Francois Lyotard. Every American academic knows 
these Five Wise Decons because they have become, not surprisingly, Kings 
in the Land of Tenured Scepticism. Their reign will certainly survive my 
irony; they fit as snugly into the Age of Agnosticism as devout clerics in 
the Age of Faith. l 
[4] Bernard Tschumi, Pare de la Villette, 1984. There is one more psychological impetus to the term. If modern means 


One of the first "red points' in Tschumi's abstract grid ‘up to date’ and is uscd unsclfconsciously this way by everybody, then it 
is this ‘folie’ in the Late-Constructivist Style. The | 


revival of twenties Modernism, in an extreme form, is 
often mistaken for Post-Modemism. (C Jencks) computers are the latest generation, the most highly developed, the most 


powerful, subtle and adept. They.are immediately privileged over all 
previous generations in so far as we assume a progressive view of technology 
and evolution (which is to say very far). Thus post-modern naturally carries 
the psychological suggestion of being even more up to date, Modernism 





has a privileged grasp on the notion of progress. In this sense modern 


* ] - Supermodernism - and this implicit trump card (with its added 
suggestion of overturning) is why Modernists continue to get so angry with 
the term. It seems to render them old fashioned according to the same 
logic with which they had consigned tradition, the past, and local cultures 
to the scrap heap of superstitions. It uses very modernist tactics against 
the Modernists, declaring a culture obsolescent. One does not have to 
subscribe to these views and tactics to see why they are so effective in a 
political sense. For one thing they allowed the modern to be declared ‘dead’ 
and seen as an historical period, rather than the most up-to-date, and that 
allowed many creative movements to occur, not just post-modern ones.? 


5 The architectural historian John Summerson wrote 
of Post-Modernism that its most creative and liberating 
idea was the ‘death’ of Modernism. The death certificate 
certainly opencd a lot of doors onto the future, not just 
pm ones, since it denicd that Modernism had the only 
claim to the present, its totalising pretence. -— 


16 


POST-MODERNISM AS DOUBLE CODING 
Post-modern movements vary in each cultural form — economics, politics, 
dance, psychology, education, etc — and in some areas it has not been defined 
or perhaps does not exist. In architecture, art, literature and philosophy 
— which I will look at in the next three sections — different attitudes have 
developed at different rates, so once again it is the pluralism and even 
Derrida’s notion of différance which should be stressed (incomensurable 
difference). An intense commitment to pluralism is perhaps the only thing 
that unitcs every post-modern movement, and also something that marks 
the tradition as a Western invention, the part of the world where pluralism 
is most developed. | 

In architecture the movement grows quite independently of the word, 
and it has to be traced to the early 1960s and the writings of Jane Jacobs 
and Robert Venturi - both of whom use early ideas of complexity theory. 
As important is the counter culture of the 1960s, the Situationists’ work 
in France in May 1968 and the theories of semiotics and the writings of 
Umberto Eco, Colin Rowe and Charles Moore. All of this questioned the 
hegemony of Modernism; its elitism, reductivism and exclusivism, and its 


anti-city and anti-history stance. By the middle seventies much of this was . 
generally known and it was then, in 1975, that I applied the term post- 


modern to these various departures.?! 

In that first year of lecturing and polemicising in Europe and America, 
I used the term as a temporising label, as a definition to describe where 
we had left rather than where we were going. The observable fact was 
that architects as various as Ralph Erskine, Robert Venturi, Lucien Kroll, 
the Krier brothers and Team Ten had all departed from Modernism and 
set off in different directions which kept a trace of their common departure. 
‘Today I would still partly define Post-Modernism as I did in 1978 as double 
coding — the combination of modern techniques with something else (usually 
traditional building) in order for architecture to communicate with the 
public and a concerned minority, usually other architects. The point of 


this double coding was itself double. Modern architecture had failed to: 


remain credible partly because it did not communicate effectively with 
its ultimate users - the main argument of my book 77e Language of Post- 
Modern Architecture - and partly because it did not make effective links with 
the city and history. 

In spite of its democratic intentions, Modernism had become elitist and 
exclusivist. At the same time, architects, as any profession in an advanced 
civilisation, have to keep up with highly technical, fast-changing 
requirements and their professional peers. They are necessarily caught 
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POST-MODERN CULTURE 


31 My own writing and lecturing on Post-Modernism 

in architecture started in 1975 and “The Rise of Post- 

Modern Architecture’ was published in a Dutch book 

and a British magazine, Architecture — Inner Town Government, 

Eindhoven, July 1975, and Architectural Association Quarterly, 

No4, 1975. Subsequently Eisenman and Stern started 
using the term and by 1977 it had caught on. For a brief 
history, see the ‘Footnote on the Term’ in The Language of 
Post-Modern Architecture, fourth edition, Academy Editions, 

London/Rizzoli (New York), 1984, p8. 
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[ 2] Ralph Ending sonar Wall A 1974. 
Some of the first post-modern housing was ad hoc 
and vernacular in style making use, as here, of 
traditional and modern materials, green stained 
wood, brick, corrugated metal and asbestos. The 
emphasis on participation, with design acknowledging 
the tastes of the inhabitants, has remained a 
constant social goal of Post-Modernists. (C Jencks) 





E S Gen mme m " $ Hinten T E 
[ 3] Robert Krier, Ritterstrasse | ABRFOT ED 
Berlin-Kreuzberg, 1977-81 . The white social housing 
of the Modernists is here adapted in a palazzo U- 
shaped block to form part of a perimeter block and 
positive urban space. Modem technology and imagery 
are mixed with a traditional typology, a typical 
double coding. This laid the foundation for IBA 
projects and post-modern planning in Berlin. (Gerald 
Blomeyer) 


between society at large on the one hand and a very specialised discipline 
on the other. The only way out of this dilemma is a radical schizophrenia; 
being trained to look two opposite ways at once. Thus the solution I 
perceived and defined as post-modern: an architecture that was 
professionally based and popular as well as one that was based on new 
techniques and old patterns. To simplify, double coding means elite/ 
popular, accommodating/subversive and new/old. There are compelling 
reasons for these opposite pairings. 

First is the built-in conflict between the profession and the user of 


architecture, their different ways of valuing architecture, their ‘codes’ of 


perception (the science of semiotics has made this clear). Second, and 
stemming from this, architects must work for the power structure, society 
at large, and a client that may have regressive values, tastes or building 
motives. Wanting to build and protest at the same time, these architects, 
like Post-Modernists generally, send a mixed message of acceptance and 
critique. In a word their double coding confirms and subverts simultaneously. 
Third, post-modern architects were trained by Modernists, and are 
committed to using contemporary technology as well as facing current social 
reality. These commitments are enough to distinguish them from revivalists 
or traditionalists, a point worth stressing since it creates their hybrid 
language, the style of post-modern architecture. The same is not completely 
true of post-modern artists and writers, who may use traditional techniques 
of narrative and representation in a more straightforward way. Yet all the 
creators who could be called post-modern keep something of a modern 
sensibility, some intention which distinguishes their work from that of 
revivalists, be it irony, parody, displacement,. complexity, eclecticism, 
realism or any number of contemporary tactics and goals. As I mentioned, 
Post-Modernism has the essential double meaning: the continuation of 
Modernism and its transcendence. 

The main motivation for post-modern architecture is obviously the social 
failure of modern architecture, its mythical ‘death’ announced repeatedly 
over ten years. In 1968, an English tower block of housing, Ronan Point, 
suffered ‘cumulative collapse’ as its floors gave way after an explosion. In 
1972, many slab blocks of housing were intentionally blown up at Pruitt- 
Igoe in St Louis. By the mid-seventies, these explosions were becoming a 
quite frequent method of dealing with the failures of modernist building 
methods: cheap prefabrication, lack of personal ‘defensible’ space and the 
alienating housing estate. The ‘death’ of modern architecture and its 
ideology of progress, which offered technical solutions to social problems, 
was seen by everyone in a vivid way. 
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Venturi, Robert, Denise Brown and Steven Izenour. “Commercial 


Values and Commercial Methods” Learning from Las Vegas. 
Boston, MIT Press, 1977. 3, 6, 72. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUES AND COMMERCIAL METHODS 3 


8 ASIGNIFICANCE FOR A&P PARKING LOTS, 
OR LEARNING FROM LAS VEGAS 


"Substance for a writer consists not merely of those realities he 
thinks he discovers; it consists even more of those realities which have 
been made available to him by the literature and idioms of his own day 
and by the images that still have vitality in the literature of the past. 
Stylistically, a writer can express his feeling about this substance etther 
by imitation, if it sits well with him, or by parody, if it doesn't." 


Learning from the existing landscape is a way of being revolutionary 
for an architect. Not the obvious way, which is to tear down Paris and 
begin again, as Le Corbusier suggested in the 1920s, but another, more 
tolerant way; that is, to question how we look at things. 

The commercial strip, the Las Vegas Strip in particular—the example 
par excellence (Figs. 1 and 2)—challenges the architect to take a posi- 
tive, non-chip-on-the-shoulder view. Architects are out of the habit of 
looking nonjudgmentally at the environment, because orthodox Mod- 
em architecture is progressive, if not revolutionary, utopian, and puris- - 
tic; it is dissatisfied with existing conditions. Modern architecture has 
been anything but permissive: Architects have preferred to change the 
existing environment rather than enhance what is there. 

But to gain insight from the commonplace is nothing new: Fine art 
often follows folk art. Romantic architects of the eighteenth century 
discovered an existing and conventional rustic architecture. Early Mod- 
ern architects appropriated an existing and conventional industrial 
vocabulary without much adaptation. Le Corbusier loved grain eleva- 
tors and steamships; the Bauhaus looked like a factory; Mies refined the 
details of American steel factories for concrete buildings. Modern archi- 
tects work through analogy, symbol, and image—although they have 
gone to lengths to disclaim almost all determinants of their forms ex- 
cept structural necessity and the program—and they derive insights, 
analogies, and stimulation from unexpected images. There is a perver- 
sity in the learning process: We look backward at history and tradition 
to go forward; we can also look downward to go upward. And with- 
holding judgment may be used as a tool to make later judgment more 
sensitive. This is a way of learning from everything. 


§ COMMERCIAL VALUES AND COMMERCIAL METHODS 


Las Vegas is analyzed here only as a phenomenon of architectural 


§ See material under the corresponding heading i in the Studio Notes section fol- 
owg Part I. t 


6 LEARNING FROM LAS VEGAS 


communication. Just as an analysis of the structure of a Gothic cathe- 
dral need not include a debate on the morality of medieval religion, so 
Las Vegas’s values are not questioned here. The morality of commercial 
advertising, gambling interests, and the competitive instinct is not at 
issue here, although, indeed, we believe it should be in the architect’s 
broader, synthetic tasks of which an analysis such as this is but one as- 
pect. The analysis of a drive-in church in this context would match that 
of a drive-in restaurant, because this is a study of method, not content. 
Analysis of one of the architectural variables in isolation from the 
others is a respectable scientific and humanistic activity, so long as all 
are resynthesized in design. Analysis of existing American urbanism is a 
socially desirable activity to the extent that it teaches us architects to 
be more understanding and less authoritarian in the plans we make for 
both inner-city renewal and new development. In addition, there is no 
reason why the methods of commercial persuasion and the skyline of 
signs analyzed here should not serve the purpose of civic and cultural 
enhancement. But this is not entirely up to the architect. 


BILLBOARDS ARE ALMOST.ALL RIGHT 


Architects who can accept the lessons of primitive vernacular archi- 
tecture, so easy to take in an exhibit like “Architecture without Archi- 
tects,” and of industrial, vernacular architecture, so easy to adapt to an 
electronic and space vernacular as. elaborate neo-Brutalist or neo-Con- 
structivist megastructures, do not easily acknowledge the validity of the 
commercial vernacular. For the artist, creating the new may mean 
choosing the old or the existing. Pop artists have relearned this. Our ac- 
knowledgment of existing, commercial architecture at the scale of the 
highway is within this tradition. 

Modern architecture has not so much excluded the commercial ver- 
nacular as it has tried to take it over by inventing and enforcing a ver- 
nacular of its own, improved and universal. It has rejected the combina- 
tion of fine art and crude art. The Italian landscape has always harmo- 
nized the vulgar and the Vitruvian: the contorni around the duomo, the 
porttere’s laundry across the padrone’s portone, Supercortemaggiore 
against the Romanesque apse. Naked children have never played in our - 
fountains, and I. M. Pei will never be happy on Route 66. 
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72 INCLUSION AND ALLUSION IN ARCHITECTURE 


Pop artists have shown the value of the old cliché used in a new con- 
text to achieve a new meaning—the soup can in the art gallery—to make 
the common uncommon. And in literature, Eliot and Joyce display, ac- 
cording to Poirier, “an extraordinary vulnerability ...to the idioms, 
rhythms, artifacts, associated with certain urban environments or situa- 
tions. The multitudinous styles of Ulysses are so dominated by them 
that there are only intermittent sounds of Joyce in the novel and no ex- 
tended passage certifiably in his as distinguished from a mimicked 
style.”* Poirier refers to this as the ‘‘decreative impulse.’ Eliot him- 
self speaks of Joyce’s doing the best he can “‘with the material at 
hand."" Perhaps a fitting requiem for the irrelevant works of Art that 
are today’s descendants of a once meaningful Modern architecture are 
Eliot’s lines in ‘East Coker’’:® 


That was a way of putting tt—not very satisfactory: 

A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle. 

With words and meanings. The poetry does not matter... .. 


5. Richard Poirier, “T. S. Eliot,” p. 20. 
6. Ibid., p. 21. 


7. T. S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays, 1909-1950 (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1958), p. 125. 


8. T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943), 
p. 13. | 
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Part X 


Interpretation in the Postmodern Era: 


Selected Topics 


Kathleen Higgins, Nietzsche's Zarathustra 


Susan Sontag, Against Interpretation 
Hans-Georg Gadamer and Hermeneutics 
Deconstruction Lexicon, Guide for the Perplexed, Art Papers 
Mary Devereaux, Oppressive Texts 
Interview with Fred Wilson: Making the Museum Mine 


Guy Debord, The Society of the Spectacle 
Jean Baudrillard, Simulations; The Consumer Society 
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Conclusion: Taking It Seriously 


it is significant that Nietzsche uses a 
musical model in this discussion to explicate how we come 
to love anything, including ourselves. Our love of anything, 
Nietzsche begins, depends first on our attending to it. 


One must learn to love.—This is what happens to us in From 
music: First one has to learn to hear a figure and mel- Thu. 
ody at all, to detect and distinguish it, to isolate it and Saf 
‘delimit it as a separate life. Then it requires some exer- (ina 
tion and good will to tolerate it in spite of its strange- P 
ness, to be patient with its appearance and expression, DW oe 
and kindhearted about its oddity. Finally there comes a 

moment when we are used to it, when. we wait for it, 

when we sense that we should miss it if it were miss- 

ing; and now it continues to compel and enchant us re- 

lentlessly until we have become its humble and 
enraptured lovers who desire nothing better from the 
world that it and only it. 

But that is what happens to us not only in music. 
That is how wo have learned to love all things that wa 
now love. In the ond we are always rowardad for our 
good will, our pationco, fairmindedness, and gontlenoss 
with what is strange: gradually, It sheds its voil and. “Tt 
. turns out to bo à now and indescribablo beauty. That is 
its thanks for our hospitality. Evon thoso who lovo 


thomsolves will havo loarnod it in this way; for thoro is 
no other way.Love, too, has to be loarnod.- 


The central, “tragic” message of Zarathustra is that 
meaning in life is to be found in simply loving life for its 
own sake. The meaning we can find in this way is not a 
secure possession. It is a dynamic matter of dttitude, in- 
tuition, and subtlety—of the elusive thing named by the 
word "balance." Thus Spoke Zarathustra is largely con- 
cerned with the question of what constitutes a satisfying 


condition of balance in an individual's life. Te 
241 
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Content is a glimpse of something, an encounter like a flash. It's very 
liny—very tiny, content. 
j WILLEM DE KOONING, in an interview 


It is only shallow -people who do not judge by appearances. The mystery 
of the world is the visible, not the invisible. 


OSCAR WILDE, in a letter 


Against | a l / 
Interpretation t 


Susan Sontag 
AGAINST INTERPRETATION 


THE EARLIEST experience of art must have been that it was 
incantatory, magical; art was an instrument of ritual. (Cf. the 
paintings in the caves at Lascaux, Altamira, Niaux, La Pasiega, 
etc.) Ihe earliest theory of art, that of the Greek philoso- 
` phers, proposed that art was mimesis, imitation of reality. 

It is at this point that the. péculiar question of the value of 
art arose. For the mimetic theory, by its very terms, chal- 
lenges art to justify itself. 

Plato, who proposed the theory, séems to have done so in 
order to rule that the value of art is dubious. Since he consid- 
ered ordinary material things as themselves mimetic objects, 
imitations of transcendent forms or structures, even the best 
painting of a bed would be only an “imitation of an imitation.” 
For Plato, art is neither particularly useful (the painting of a 
bed is no good to sleep on), nor, in the strict sense, true. And 
 Aristotle's arguments in defense of art do not really challenge 
Plato's view that all art is an elaborate trompe l'oeil, and 

therefore a lie. But he does dispute Plato's idea that art is 
useless. Lie or no, art has a certain value according to Aristotle 
because it is a form of therapy. Art is useful, after all, Aristotle 
counters, medicinally useful in that it arouses and purges 
dangerous emotions. 
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14 Against Interpretation 


In Plato and Aristotle, the mimetic theory of art goes hand 
in hand with the assumption that art is always figurative. But 
advocates of the mimetic theory need not close their eyes to 
decorative and abstract art. The fallacy that art is necessarily 
a “realism” can be modified or scrapped without ever moving 
outside the problems delimited by the mimetic theory. 

The fact is, all Westera consciousness of and reflection 
upon art have remained within the confines staked out by the 
Greek theory of.art as mimesis or representation. It is 
through this theory that art as such—above and beyond given 
works of art—becomes problematic, in need of defense. And 1t 
is the defense of art which gives birth to the odd vision by 
which something we have learned to call “form” is separated 
off from something we have learned to call “content,” and to 
the well-intentioned move which makes content essential and 
form accessory. | 

Even in modern times, when most artists and critics have 
discarded the theory of art as representation of an outer 


"reality in favor of the theory of art as subjective expression, 


the main feature of the mimetic theory persists. Whether we 
conceive of the work of art on the model of a picture (art as 
a picture of reality) or on the model of a statement (art as 
the statement of the artist), content still comes first. The 
content may have changed. It may now be less figurative, less 
lucidly realistic. But it.is still assumed that a work of art is its 
content. Or, as it’s usually put today, that a work of art by 
definition says something. (What X is saying is . . . ," "What - 
X is trying to say is. . .," "What X said is. . ." etc., etc.) 


2 


None of us can ever retrieve that innocence before all theory 
when art knew no need to justify itself, when one did not 
ask of a work of art what it said because one knew (or 
thought one knew) what it did. From now to the end of 
consciousness, we are stuck with the task of defending art. We . 
can only quarrel with one or another means of defense. 
Indeed, we have an obligation to overthrow any means of 
defending and justifying art which becomes particularly ob-: 
tuse or onerous or insensitive to contemporary needs and: 
practice. i 20H 

This is the case, today, with the very idea of content itself.: 
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Whatever it may have been in the past, the idea of content is 
today mainly a hindrance, a nuisance, a subtle or not so subtle 
philistinism. E 

Though the actual developmients in many arts may seem to 
be leading us away from the idea that a work of art is 
primarily its content, the idea still exerts an extraordinary 
hegemony. I want to suggest that this is because the idea is 
now perpetuated in the guise of a certain way of encountering 
works of art thoroughly ingrained among most people who 


take any of the arts seriously. What the overemphasis on the - 
idea of content entails is the perennial, never consummated 
project of interpretation. And, conversely, it is the habit of 
approaching works of art in order to interpret them that 


Sustains the fancy that there really is such a thing as the 
content of a work of art. 


3 


Of course, I don’t mean interpretation in the broadest sense, 
the sense in which Nietzsche (rightly) says, “There are 
no facts, only interpretations.” By interpretation, I mean here 
a conscious act of the mind which illustrates a certain code, 
certain “rules” of interpretation. 

Directed to art, interpretation means plucking a set of 
elements (the X, the Y, the Z, and so forth) from the whole 
work. The task of interpretation is virtually one of transla- 
tion. The interpreter says, Look, don't you see that X is really 
—or, really means—A? That Y is really B? That Z is really C? 

What situation could prompt this curious project for trans- 
forming a text? History gives us the materials for an answer. 
Interpretation first appears in the culture of late classical 
antiquity, when the power and credibility of myth had been 
broken by the "realistic" view of the world introduced by 
scientific enlightenment. Once the question that haunts post- 
mythic consciousness—that of the seemliness of religious sym- 
bols—had been asked, the ancient texts were, in their pristine 
form, no longer acceptable. Then interpretation was súm- 
moned, to reconcile the ancient texts to “modern” demands. 
Thus, the Stoics, to accord with their view that the gods had 
to be moral, allegorized away the rude features of Zeus and 
his boisterous clan in Homer’s epics. What Homer really 
designated by the adultery of Zeus with Leto, they explained, 
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was the union between power and wisdom. In the same vein, 
Philo of Alexandria interpreted the literal historical narratives 
of the Hebrew Bible as spiritual paradigms. The story of the 
exodus from Egypt, the wandering in the desert for forty 
years, and the entry into the promised land, said Philo, was 
really an allegory of the individual soul's emancipation, tribu- 
lations, and final deliverance. Interpretation thus presupposes 
a discrepancy between the clear meaning of the text and the 
demands of (later) readers. It seeks to resolve that discrep- 
ancy. The situation is that for some reason a text has become 
unacceptable; yet it cannot be discarded. Interpretation is a 
radical strategy for conserving an old text, which is thought 
too precious to repudiate, by revamping it. The interpreter, 
without actually erasing or rewriting the text, is altering it. 
But he can't admit to doing this. He claims to be only making 
it intelligible, by disclosing its true meaning. However far the 
interpreters alter the text (another notorious example is the 
Rabbinic and Christian "spiritual" interpretations of the 
clearly erotic Song of Songs), they must claim to be reading 
` off a sense that is already there. 

Interpretation in our own time, however, is even more 
complex. For the contemporary zeal for the project of in- 
terpretation is often prompted not by piety toward the trou- 
blesome text (which may conceal an aggression), but by an 
open aggressiveness, an overt contempt for appearances. The. 
old style of interpretation was insistent, but respectful; it 
erected another meaning on top of the literal one. The mod- 
ern style of interpretation excavates, and as it excavates, 
destroys; it digs "behind" the text, to find a sub-text which is 
the true one. The most celebrated and influential modern 
doctrines, those of Marx and Freud, actually amount to 

of hermeneuti ive and impious 
theories in tion. All observable phenomena are 
bracketed, in Freud’s phrase, as manifest content. This mani- 
fest content must be probed and pushed aside to find the true 
meaning—the latent content—beneath. For Marx, social events 
like revolutions and wars; for Freud, the events of individual 
_lives (like neurotic symptoms and slips of the tongue) as well 
as texts (like a dream or a work of art)—all are treated as 
„occasions for interpretation. According to Marx and Freud, 
these events only seem to be intelligible. Actually, they have 
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no meaning without interpretation. To understand is to interpret. 
And to interpret is to restate the phenomenon, in effect to find 
an equivalent for it. 

Thus, interpretation is not (as most people assume) an 
absolute value, a gesture of mind situated in some timeless 
realm of capabilities. Interpretation must itself be evaluated, 
within a historical view of human consciousness. In some 
cultural contexts, interpretation is a liberating act. It is a 
means of revising, of transvaluing, of escaping the dead past. 
In other cultural contexts, it is reactionary, impertinent, cow- 
ardly, stifling. 










4 


Today is such a time, when the project of interpretation is 
largely reactionary, stifling. Like the fumes of the automobile 


and of heavy industry which befoul the urban atmosphere, 


the effusion of interpretations of art today poisons our. sensi- 
bilities. In a'culture whose already classical dilemma is the. 
hypertrophy of the intellect at the expense of energy and 
sensual capability, interpretation is the revenge of the intellect 
upon art. 

Even more. It is the revenge of the intellect upon the 
world. To interpret is to impoverish, to deplete the world—in 
order to set up a shadow world of “meanings.” It is to turn 
the world into this world. (“This world”! As if there were any 
other.) 

The world, our world, is depleted, impoverished enough. 
Away with all duplicates of it, until we again experience more 
immediately what we have. 


5 


In most modern instances, interpretation amounts to the 
philistine refusal to leave the work of art alone. Real art has 
the capacity to make us nervous. By reducing the work of art 
to its content and then interpreting that, one tames the work 


_of art. Interpretation makes art manageable, comformable. - 
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tion. Apparently, were it to gÓ«Qn being a play a abwut a hand- 
some brute mamed Stanley Kowalski and a faded m belle 


named Blanche Qu Bois, it would not anageable. 








It doesn’t matter whether artists intend, or don’t intend, 
for their works fo be interpreted. Perhaps Tennessee Wil- 
lams thinks Streetcar is about what Kazan thinks it to be 
about. It may be that Cocteau in The Blood of a Poet and in 
Orpheus wanted the elaborate readings which have been 
given these films, in terms of Freudian symbolism and social 
: critique. But the merit of these works certainly lies elsewhere 
> than in (eir "meanings." Indeed, it is precisely to the exem 
that Williams’ plays and Cocteau’s films do suggest these por- 
tentous meanings that they are defective, false, contrived, 
lacking in conviction. 

From interviews, it appears that Resnais and Robbe-Grillet 
consciously designed Last Year at Marienbad to accommo- 

. date a multiplicity of equally plausible interpretations. But the 

` temptation to interpret Marienbad should be resisted. What 
matters in Marienbad is the pure, untranslatable, sensuous 
immediacy of some of its images, and its rigorous if narrow 
solutions to certain problems of cinematic form. 

Again, Ingmar Bergman may have meant the tank rumbling 
down the empty night street in The Silence as a phallic 
symbol. But if he did, it was a foolish thought. (“Never_trust 
the teller, trust the tale,” said Lawrence.) Taken as a brute 
Object, as an immediate sensory equivalent for the mysterious 
abrupt armored happenings going on inside the hotel, that 
sequence with the tank is the most striking moment in the film. W 
Those who reach for a Freudian interpretation of the tank 
are only expressing their lack of response to what is there on 
the screen. 

It is always the case that interpretation of this type indicate 
a dissatisfaction (conscious or unconscious) with the work, a 


wish to replace it by something else. 
_ interpretation, based on the highly dubious theory that a 
work of art is composed of items of content, violates art. It 


makes art into an article for use, for arrangement into a 
mental scheme of categories. | 
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Interpretation does not, of course, always prevail. In fact, ss 

great deal of today's art may be understood as motivated by a 

flight from interpretation. To avoid interpretation, art may 

become parody. Or it may become abstract. Or it may be- 
come ("merely") decorative. Or it may become non-art. | VA 

The flight from interpretation seems particularly a ME 
of modern painting. Abstract painting is the attempt to have, in 

the ordinary sense, no content; since there is no content, . 

there can be no interpretation. Pop Art works by the opposite 

means to the same result; using a content so blatant, so “what / 

it is," it, too, ends by being uninterpretable. | 

A great deal of modern poetry as well, starting from the 

great experiments of French poetry (including the movement 
that is misleadingly called Symbolism) to put silence into 
poems and to reinstate the magic of the word, has escaped 
from the rough grip of interpretation. The most recent revo- 
lution in contemporary taste in poetry—the revolution that 
has. deposed Eliot and elevated Pound—represents a turning 
away from content in poetry in the old sense, an impatience 
with what made modern poetry prey to the zeal of inter- 
preters. 

I am speaking mainly of the situation in America, of course. 
Interpretation runs rampant here in those arts with a feeble 
and negligible avant-garde: fiction and the drama. Most Ameri- 
can novelists and playwrights are really either journalists or 
gentlemen sociologists and psychologists. They are writing the 

literary equivalent of program music. And so rudimentary, 
uninspired, and stagnant has. been the sense of what might be 
done with form in fiction and drama that even when the 
content isn’t simply information, news, it is still peculiarly 
visible, handier, more exposed. To the extent that novels and 
plays (in America), unlike poetry and painting and music, 
don’t reflect any interesting concern with changes in their 

_—~ form, these arts remain prone to assault by interpretation. 

t "But  programmatic  avant-gardism—which has meant, 
mostly, experiments with form at the expense of conient—is iments with form at the expense of content—is 
not the o efense against the infestation of art by interpre- 
‘tations: At least, [hope not. For this would be to commit art to 


being perpetually on the run. (It also perpetuates the very 
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distinction between form and content which is, ultimately, an 
illusion.) Ideally, it is possible to elude the interpreters in ,** 
another way, by making works of art whose surface is SO | - 
unified and clean, whose momentum is so rapid, whose ad- 
dress is so direct that the work can be . . . just what it is. 

this possible now? It does happen in films, I believe. This is 
why cinema is the most alive, the most exciting, the most 
important of all art forms right now. Perhaps the way one 
tells how alive a particular art form is, is by the latitude it 
gives for making mistakes in it, and still being good. For 
example, a few of the films of Bergman—though crammed 
with lame messages about the modern spirit, thereby inviting 
interpretations—still triumph over the pretentious intentions 


of their director. In Winter Light and The Silence, the 


beauty and visual sophistication of the images subvert before 
our eyes the callow pseudo-intellectuality of the story and 
some of the dialogue. (The most remarkable instance of this 
sort of discrepancy is the work of D. W. Griffith.) In good 
films, there is always a directness that entirely frees us from 
the itch to interpret. Many old Hollywood films, like those of | 
Cukor, Walsh, Hawks, and countless other directors, have 
this liberating anti-symbolic quality, no less than the best work 
of the new European directors, like Truffaut's Shoot the Piano 
Player and Jules and Jim, Godard's Breathless and Vivre Sa 
Vie, Antonioni's L'Avventura, and Olmi's The Fiancés. 

The fact that films have not been overrun by interpret- 
ers is in part due simply to the newness of cinema as an art. 
It also owes to the happy accident that films for such a long 


`: time were just movies; in other words, that they were under- 


stood to be part of mass, as opposed to high, culture, and 
were left alone by most people with minds. Then, too, there is 


always something other than content in the cinema to grab 


hold of, for those who want to analyze. For the cinema, 
unlike the novel, possesses a vocabulary of forms—the explic- 
it, complex, and discussable technology of camera move- 
ments, cutting, and composition of the frame that goes into 
the making of a film. 


8 


What kind of criticism, of commentary on the arts, is 
desirable today? For I am not saying that works of art are 
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ineffable, that they cannot be described or paraphrased. They 
can be. The question is how. What would criticism look like 
that would serve the work of art, not usurp its place 

What is needed, first, is more attention to form in art. If 
excessive stress on content provokes the arrogance OF in- 
terpretation, more extended and more thorough descriptions 
of form would silence. What is needed is a vocabulary—a 
“descriptive, rather than prescriptive, vocabulary—for 
forms.* The best criticism, and it is uncommon, is of this sort 
that dissolves considerations of content into those of form. On 
film, drama, and painting respectively, I can think of Erwin 
Panofsky’s essay, “Style and Medium in the Motion Pictures,” 
Northrop Frye's essay *A Conspectus of Dramatic Genres," 
Pierre Francastel’s essay “The Destruction of a Plastic 
Space." Roland Barthes’ book On Racine and his two essays 
on Robbe-Grillet are examples of formal analysis applied to 
.the work of a single author. (The best essays in Erich Auer- 
 bach's Mimesis, like “The Scar of Odysseus,” are also of this 
type.) An example of formal analysis applied simultaneously to 
genre and author is Walter Benjamin’s essay, “The Story 
Teller: Reflections on the Works of Nicolai Leskov.” 

Equally valuable would be acts-of criticism which would 
supply a really accurate, sharp, loving description of the 
appearance of a work of art. This seems even harder to do 
than formal analysis. Some of Manny Farber’s film criticism, 
Dorothy Van Ghent’s essay “The Dickens World: A View 
from Todgers’,” Randall Jarrell’s essay on Walt Whitman are 
among thé rare examples of what I mean. These are essays 
which reveal the sensuous surface of art without mucking 
about in it. - 


9 


{ Fransparence is the highest, most liberating value in art— 
“\_.* One of the difficulties is that our idea of form is spatial (the Greek 
metaphors for form are-all derived from notions of space). This is why 
we have a more ready vocabulary of forms for the spatial than for the 
temporal arts. The exception among the temporal arts, of course, is 
the drama; perhaps this is because the drama is a narrative (i.e., tem- 
poral) form that extends itself visually and pictorially, upon a stage. 
. What we don’t have yet is a poetics of the novel, any clear notion 
of the forms of narration. Perhaps film criticism will be the occasion 
of a breakthrough here, since films are primarily a visual form, yet they 

are also a subdivision of literature. 
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and in criticism—today. Transparence means experiencing 
the Tuminousness-of te thing in itself, of things being WOR 
hey are. This is the greatness of, for example, the films of 
Bresson and Ozu and Renoir’s, The Rules of the Game. 

Once upon a time (say, for Dante), it must have been a 
revolutionary and creative move to design works of art so 
that they might be experienced on several levels. Now it is 


not. It reinforces the principle of redundancy that is the 
_principal affliction of modern life. We 
. Once upon a time (a time when high art was scarce), it 
must have been a revolutionary and creative move to inter- 
pret works of art. Now it is not. What we decidedly do not 
need now is further to assimilate Art into Thought, or (worse 
yet) Art into Culture. : 

Interpretation takes the sensory experience of the work of 
art for granted, and proceeds from there. This cannot be 
taken for granted, now. Think of the sheer multiplication of 
works of art available to every one of us, superadded to the 
conflicting tastes and odors and sights of the urban environ- 
ment that bombard our senses. Ours is a culture based on 
excess, on overproduction; the result'is a steady loss of sharp- 
ness in our sensory experience. All the conditions of modern 
life—its material plenitude, its sheer crowdedness—conjoin to 
dull our sensory faculties. And it is in the light of the condition 
of our senses, our capacities (rather than those of another 
age), that the task of the critic must be assessed. 

What is important now is to recover our senses. We must 
learn to see more, to hear more, to feel more. 
~ Our task is not to find the maximum amount of content in a 
work of art, much less to squeeze more content out of the 
work than is already there. Our task is to cut back content so 
that we can see the thingat all. 22 = 

The aim of all commentary on art now should be to mak 
works of art—and, by analogy, our own experience—more, 
rather than less, real to us. The function of criticism should 
be to show how it is what it is, even that it is what it is, rather 
than to show what it means. 
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"W adamer's theory may be the most thorough, positive theory of interpre- 
lation that has emerged from the Continental phenomenological tradi- 
tm tion. The fundamental assumption of this tradition, which underlies 
its “hermeneutical epistemology, is that understanding is always from within a 
lived, human context, both individual and social. There is no standard out- 
side interpretation against which to measure its accuracy. We interpret docu- 
ments and works from within our oum lived historical context while taking 
the author's context into account. 

Gadamer studied with Heidegger and views himself as a Heideggerean. 
His theory, however, is far more positive than. Heidegger's, far more a theory 
of how we can understand works that emerge from conditions that are 
strange to us. Gadamer suggests that essential to such interpretation is an 
acknowledgment of the conditions underlying our own perspectives—he calls 
them “‘prejudgments”’ or “prejudices.” The second requirement is that a fu- 
sion of the different horizons of author and audience be possible, based on 
overl understanding of their prejudgments. Fundamental is the notion of a 
fusion of perspectives or surrounding worlds, a presupposed unity of lan- 
guage and thought. 

Thi 








Ross, Stephen David. *Hans-Geog Gadamer" Art and its 
Significance. Albany: SUNY Press, 1987. 377-380, 382, 388-389. 
HAG14041305.pdf 
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For it is pEcessary 
7 All the distractions 
| : Al constafitk expeyience in tke process and which 
oríginatà inAAimse/ A person who is trying to understand a text is 
always performing àn act of projecting. He projects before himself a 
meaning for the text as a whole as soon as some initial meaning emerges 
in the text. Again, the latter emerges only because he is reading the 
text with particular expectations in regard to a certain meaning. The 
working out of this fore-project, which is constantly revised in terms of 
what emerges as he penetrates into the meaning, is understanding what 
is there. 

This description is, of course, a rough abbreviation of the whole. 
The process that Heidegger describes is that every revision of the fore- 
project is capable of projecting before itself a new project of meaning, 
that rival projects can emerge side by side until it becomes clearer what 
the unity of meaning is, that interpretation begins with fore-conceptions 
that are replaced by more suitable ones. This constant process of new 
projection is the movement of understanding and interpretation. A 
person who is trying to understand is exposed to distraction from fore- 
meanings that are not borne out by the things themselves. ‘The working- 
out of appropriate projects, anticipatory in nature, to be confirmed ‘by 
the things’ themselves, is the constant task of understanding. The only 
‘objectivity’ here is the confirmation of a fore-meaning in its being 
worked out. The only thing that characterises the arbitrariness of in- 
appropriate fore-meanings is that they come to nothing in the working- 
out. But understanding achieves its full potentiality only when the fore- 
meanings that it uses are not arbitrary. Thus it is quite right for the 
interpreter not to approach the text directly, relying solely on the fore- 
meaning at once available to him, but rather to examine explicitly the 
legitimacy, i.e., the origin and validity, of the fore-meanings present 
within him. 

This fundamental requirement must be seen as the radicalisation of 
a procedure that in fact we exercise whenever we understand anything. 
Every text presents the task of not simply employing unexamined our 
own linguistic usage—or in the case of a foreign language the usage 
that we are familiar with from writers or from daily intercourse. We 
regard our task as rather that of deriving our understanding of the text 
from the linguistic usage of the time of the author. The question is, of 
course, to what extent this general requirement can be fulfilled. In the 
field of semantics, in particular, we are confronted with the problem of 
the unconscious nature of our own use of language. How do we discover, 
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chat there is a difference between our own customary usage and that 
of the text? 

J think we must say that it is generally the experience of being 

ulled up short by the text. Either it does not yield any meaning or its 
meaning is not compatible with what we had expected. It is this that 
makes us take account of possible difference in usage. It is a. general 
resupposition that can be questioned only in particular cases that 
someone who speaks the same language as I do uses the words in the 
sense familiar to me. The same thing is true in the case of a foreign 
language, i.e., that we all think we have a normal knowledge of it and 
assume this normal usage when we are reading a text. 

What is true of the fore-meaning of usage, however, is equally true 
of the fore-meanings with regard to content with which we read texts, 
and which make up our fore-understanding. Here too we may ask how 
we can break the spell of our own fore-meanings. . . . What another 

erson tells me, whether in conversation, letter, book or whatever, is 

generally thought automatically to be his own and not my opinion; and 
it is this that I am to take note of without necessarily having to share 
it. But this presupposition is not something that makes understanding 
easier, but harder, in that the fore-meanings that determine my own 
understanding can go entirely unnoticed. If they give rise to misunder- 
standings, how can misunderstandings of a text be recognised at all if 
there is nothing else to contradict? How can a text be protected from 
misunderstanding from the start? 

If we examine the situation more closely, however, we find that 
meanings cannot be understood in an arbitrary way. Just as we cannot 
continually misunderstand the use of a word without its affecting the 
meaning of the whole, so we cannot hold blindly to our own fore- 
meaning of the thing if we would understand the meaning of another. 
Of course this does not mean that when we listen to someone or read 
a book we must forget all our fore-meanings concerning the content, 
and all our own ideas. All that is asked is that we remain open to the 
meaning of the other person or of the text. But this openness always 
includes our placing the other meaning in a relation with the whole of 
our own meanings or ourselves in a relation to it. Now it is the case 
that meanings represent a fluid variety of possibilities (when compared 
with the agreement presented by a language and a vocabulary), but it 
is still not the case that within this variety of what can be thought, i.e., 
of what a reader can find meaningful and hence expect to find, everything 
is possible, and if a person fails to hear what the other person is really 
saying, he will not be able to place correctly what he has misunderstood 
within the range of his own various expectations of meaning. Thus there 
is a criterion here also. The hermeneutical task becomes automatically 
a questioning of things and is always in part determined by this. This 


places hermeneutical work on a firm basis. If a person is trying to 
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understand something, he will not be able to rely from the start on his 
own chance previous ideas, missing as logically and stubbornly as possible 
the actual meaning of the text until the latter becomes so persistently 
audible that it breaks through the imagined understanding of it. Rather, 
a person trying to understand a text is prepared for it to tell him 
something. That is why a hermeneutically trained mind must be, from 
the start, sensitive to the text's quality of newness. But this kind of 
sensitivity involves neither 'neutrality' in the matter of the object nor 
the extinction of one's self, but the conscious assimilation of one's own 
fore-meanings and prejudices. The important thing is to be aware of 
one's own bias, so that the text may present itself in all its newness and 
thus be able to assert its own truth — one’s own — 


n eption, he critically app ' n «il ton, directed at metaphys i 
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It is not, then, at all a case of safeguarding ourselves against the 
tradition that speaks out of the text but, on the contrary, to keep 
everything away that could hinder us in understanding it in terms of 
the thing. It is the tyranny of hidden prejudices that makes us deaf to 
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Thus we come back to the point that the hermeneutic phenomenon 
also contains within itself the original meaning of conversation and the 
structure of question and answer. For an historical text to be made the 
object of interpretation means that it asks a question of the interpreter, 
Thus interpretation always involves a relation to the question that iş 
asked of the interpreter. To understand a text means to understang 
this question. But this takes place, as we showed, by our achieving the 
hermeneutical] ) We now recognise this as the horizon of the 
question within which the sense of the text is determined. 

Thus a person who seeks to understand must question what lies 
behind what is said. He must understand it as an answer to a question, 
If we go back behind what is said, then we inevitably ask questions 
beyond what is said. We understand the sense of the text only by 
acquiring the horizon of the question that, as such, necessarily includes 
other possible answers. Thus the meaning of a sentence is relative to 
the question to which it is a reply, i.e., it necessarily goes beyond what 
is said in it. The logic of the human sciences is, then, as appears from 
what we have said, a logic of the question. 
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The dialectic of question and answer, that was disclosed in the 
structure of the hermeneutical experience, now permits us to state in 
more detail the type of consciousness that effective-historical conscious- 
ness is. For the dialectic of question and answer that we demonstrated 
makes understanding appear as a reciprocal relationship of the same 
kind as conversation. It is true that a text does not speak to us in the 
same way as does another person. We, who are attempting to understand, 
must ourselves make it speak. But we found that this kind of under- 
standing, “making the text speak,” is not an arbitrary procedure that 
we undertake on our own initiative but that, as a question, it is related 
to the answer that is expected in the text. The anticipation of an answer 
itself presumes that the person asking is part of the tradition and regards 
himself as addressed by it. This is the truth of the effective-historical 
consciousness. It is the historically experienced consciousness that, by 
renouncing the chimera of perfect enlightenment, is open to the ex- 
perience of history. We described its realisation as the fusion of the 
horizons of understanding, which is what mediates between the text and 
its interpreter. 

The guiding idea of the following discussion is that the fusion of 
the horizons that takes place in understanding is the proper achievement 
of language. Admittedly, the nature of language is one of the most 
mysterious questions that exist for man to ponder on. Language is so 
uncannily near to our thinking and when it functions it is so little an 
object that it seems to conceal its own being from us. In our analysis 
of the thinking of the human sciences, however, we came so close to 
this universal mystery of language that is prior to everything else, that 
we can entrust ourselves to the object that we are investigating to guide 
us safely in the quest. In other words we are seeking to approach the 
mystery of language from the conversation that we ourselves are. 

If we seek to examine the hermeneutical phenomenon according to 
the model of the conversation between two persons, the chief thing that 
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these apparently so different situations have in common—the under- 
standing of a text and the understanding that occurs in conversation— 
is that both are concerned with an object that is placed before them. 
Just as one person seeks to reach agreement with his partner concerning 
an object, so the interpreter understands the object of which the text 
speaks. This understanding of the object must take place in a linguistic 
form; not that the understanding is subsequently put into words, but 
in the way in which the understanding comes about—whether in the 
case of a text or a conversation with another person who presents us 
with the object—lies the coming-into-language of the thing itself. 'Thus 
we shall first consider the structure of conversation proper, in order to 
bring out the specific character of that other form of conversation that 
is the understanding of texts. Whereas up to now we have emphasised 
the constitutive significance of the question for the hermeneutical phe- 
nomenon, in terms of the conversation, we must now demonstrate the 
linguistic nature of conversation, which is the basis of the question, as 
an element of hermeneutics. 

Our first point is that language, in which something comes to be 
language, is not a possession at the disposal of one or the other of the 
interlocutors. Every conversation presupposes a common language, or, 
it creates a common language. Something is placed in the centre, as 
the Greeks said, which the partners to the dialogue both share, and 
concerning which they can exchange ideas with one another. Hence 
agreement concerning the object, which it is the purpose of the con- 
versation to bring about, necessarily means that a common language 
must first be worked out in the conversation. This is not an external 
matter of simply adjusting our tools, nor is it even right to say that the 
partners adapt themselves to one another but, rather, in the successful 
conversation they both come under the influence of the truth of the 
object and are thus bound to one another in a new community. To 
reach an understanding with one's partner in a dialogue is not merely 
a matter of total self-expression and the successful assertion of one's 
own point of view, but a transformation into a communion, in which 
we do not remain what we were.5! 
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This lexicon is a collaborative venture. Some definitions were 
written by the guest editor, others by David Tinsley, Robert 
Cheatham, Glenn Harper, and Angel Medina. Many of the 
definitions of semiotic terms are adapted from Robert Scholes | 
Semiotics and Interpretation. Since many of the definitions 
have here been folded into one another in what their authors 
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| d oy 2 might consider an intertextual indeterminacy, any final defi- 
| _ciencies are best blamed on the guest editor. Enjoy. 
A Añi l WS fi (E | ABJECTION: “an attitude of disgust toward bodily functions, a state in 
LSoue, which the rational mind represses physical pleasure that would other- 
— wise be disruptive.” (Carol Bove on Julia Kristeva, in this issue) 





COMMODIFICATION: the transferral of final value into a network 
defined by cash relations, in which e.g. aesthetic or human values are 
subordinated not merely to economic value, but to actual monetary 
return. | | 


CULTURAL CODES: see “semiotics,” but remember for now that. a 
. cultural code is a code — a system of signs which can be deciphered 
by the science of sign usage. Unlike consciously encoded texts, a 
cultural code is a system created bythe give- and- take of human beings 
in a community, a set of signs which the community uses to make sense 
of reality. . | = t. 5 
AG DECONSTRUCTION: a form of" textual” (see text”) explication. Stem- 
. ming ultimately from Friedrich Nietzsche and Martin Heidegger, de- 
construction today springs from the work of contemporary French 
philosopher Jacques Derrida, who coined the term. The emphasis in 
deconstruction is a re- reading of literary and philosophical texts ( and 
artistic" texts" and con texts) so as to elicit a reading that resists closure, 
that seeks to avoid a central meaning or direction around which the rest 
of the text can be wrapped. A deconstructive strategy highlights para- 
dox indeterminate meaning and uncertainty, free play, and (in Der- 
rida's readings) word play. Deconstruction proceeds by an oblique- 
ness of style, which throws in the readers face the whole meaning- 
generating apparatus of language (and more often infuriates than 
-= enlightens the conventional reader). ` 
‘At the heart of deconstructive thinking is a skeptical questioning of the 
apparent ability of language to give us a reality which Is more than, 
beyond or transcending the linguistic sign system itself. it questions the 
ART PAPERS boundary conditions of form, not simply as nihilism, but as benign 
P.O. Box 5748 textual subversion. | | e 
Atlanta, GA 31107 DESIRING MACHINE. In their radical critique of the humanist self in 
tel: 404.588.1837 Anti Oedipus, Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari take the biologicay 
s , s psychological use of the term "mechanism" and Melanie Klein's 
fax: 404.588.1836 concen! partic object" (for, the object that gratifles rather than the 
ole construct or person, e.g. the breast as the object for the infant) 
info@artpape rs.org and from them form a concept of multiple desiring machines within the 
individual — desiring machines that jointly act as a self only when they 
are repressed. A | 


DIEGESIS: a term in semiotics describing what is told or reported versus 
what is shown or enacted (" mimesis” ). 
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. DIFFERANCE a word forged by Derrida by changing the -e of dif- 
ference to -a, a difference which can only be written, not spoken. It 
means deferral, desire continually delayed, to differ from, or something 
other than ourselves (or something other than sameness). Differance 
and trace are perhaps the central concepts in understanding much of 
Jacques Derrida's work. See the introduction to Derrida's interview.. 


DISCOURSE as used in much poststructuralist practice, " discourse" isa 
use of language which implies the power relations, ideologies, and 
interests of the user. But in semiotics it has broader meanings which are 
often closer to the ordinary usage of the term, which may be a comfort. 
fo many readers. 

FETISHISM: see “Marxism” | 

GRAND NARRATIVE, GREAT NARRATIVE: see "master narrative" 
GRAMMATOLOGY: a form of writing described/ practiced by Jacques 
Derrida, which turns a semiotic system against itself and allows the‘ ur- 
thought’ absence, which every signifying system conceals, to emerge. 
Grammatology seeks to open writing to its own omnidirectional; 
polysemantic movement, an omnidirectional potential earlier realized 
in James Joyce's Finnegans Wake. 


HEGEMONY: see“ Marxism” 

HERMENEUTICS WIEMIEEMTEUEE: Hermeneutics is the study of human 
interpretation and/or understanding. Originally a discipline within 
theology. it has enlarged since the 19th century to involve almost every 
aspect of the humanities. A debate arose in the last century as to 
whether hermeneutics should imitate the rigorous method ofthe natural 
sciences or develop other approaches to interpretation that take into 
account human purpose, desire, intention, etc. 

Witnin the last 30 years, four writers are responsible for bringing 
hermeneutics to the forefront within the humanities. - Emilio Betti 
approaches hermeneutics in the traditional fashion: How should inter- 
pretation of texts be done? Bettis goal is to provide means to recreate 
an authors meaning or intention, so that the subjective element is 
filtered out and the objective remains. ` 

An early opponent of Betti, Hans- Georg Gadamer, is not concerned 
with a method of validation to reduce misunderstanding, but with the 
dynamics of human understanding itself, Le., how is it possible? For 


him, hermeneutics is not in the employ of other humanistic disciplines, 


but just the reverse. 

Influenced by Martin Heidegger, Gadamer views human under- 
standing as a prime mode of being-in the- world, not as something 
merely added to human existence as knowledge is gained. 


An important concept for Gadamer is horizon, which Is simply a. 


perspective of understanding. Each of us has a horizon, as does a fieid 
of study. Every horizon is continually in a process of change; a‘ fusion of 
horizons’ is a blending of another horizon and your own, especially your 
prejudices. Your horizon locates you in a situation in a tradition, which is 
the integration of the act of understanding into historical processes, 
where past and present are fused. As your prejudices are enlarged 
through horizon fusion, you are better able to contribute to the tradition 
in which you are located. All understanding is prejudicial and occurs 
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within a tradition. | | jum? p 
Neither Betti nor Gadamer is concemed with the content or truth of 2 
_ human understanding, but Jurgen Habermas is. influenced by the 
Manist thought of the Frankfort School of critical theory, Habermas is - 
suspicious of the content of much of human knowledge, seeing the 
normali means of communication as being distorted. Distorted com- 
munication yields false knowledge. itis human interest, which lies onthe 
politico-economic level, which causes distortion in communication, 
and it is ideology that rationalizes the domination that works through 
labor and language. Habermas project is to expose the 
system of distortion and domination and propose in its stead an ideal L 
‘communicative system thot liberates the individual and society from 
these bonds. Thus, rather than seeking to rehabilitate the past (like 
Gadamer), Habermas points to the future, whence emancipation will 


come. 
The primary contribution of Pauf Ricoeur to hermeneutics is the bridge 


that he attempts to provide between Gadomier and Habermas, be- — 
tween the humanities and the social sciences. Using human discourse 
and textual criticism: as a model, he charts a position that combines . 
both outiooks. A structuralist approach will yield the organizational units 
of a text and their relations. This approach relies on a logically deductive 
method, much like that of Habermas. Like Gadamer, Ricoeur next 
emphasizes the appropriation of the text by the reader, i.e., making tie 
text his or her own through prejudice and tradition, which links present 
understanding with that of the human past. Thus Ricoeur creates a - 
‘hermeneutic arc’ involving a first stage that critiques discourse and a 
second stage that invoives the reader in the text Each requires the 
other, Ricoeur argues. ! 
Questions? Don't ask us, ask them: Truth and Method by Hans-Georg 
Gadamer; The Theory of Communicative Action by Jurgen Habermas; - 
Hermeneutics and-the Human Sciences by Paul Ricoeur | : 





HORIZON: see “hermeneutics” 


ICON: In C. S. Peirce’s semiotics. an icon is a sign which signifies by 
virtue of a resemblance between the sign.and what it stands for. (See 
also" index." ) Peirce’s “symbol,” by contrast, is an arbitrary sign; seo 


IMAGINARY: Jacques Lacan's psychoanalytic imaginary is the reaim 
of fantasy (as opposed to the symbolic), born in the prelinguistic 
recognition of one's selfhood: as the notion is transmitted by Louis 
Althusser (see “Marxism”) to social theory, it is the objectified self in. 
which the normative social reality is inscribed by repression, sociali- 
zation, language. and ideology. it is therefore the state of misrecog- 
nition of psychic reality and real social conditions and is atso the shared 
world of social action and communication, Le., of discourse... 


INDEX: in C.S, Peirce’s semiotics, an indexical sign is one possessing a 
_direct phenomenal relation to its object; for example, facial blushes are 
an index of embarrassment. (in this case, Robert Scholes points out, the 
cultural code "blush" can be learned and used to simulate the index 
ical oe E | 
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INTERTEXTUALITY: This is an easy one, finally. All" texts” (remember that - 
"tex" is any sign-system, not necessarily verbal) depend for their 
structure on conventions established by other, earlier texts. (They do so 
even if they react against those texts. As Robert Scholes puts it, “The artist 
writes or paints, not from nature but from his or her predecessors ways of 
textualizing nature." Other texts shape the meanings of any given text. 
This definition — these wordsiright here — is intertextual in a simpler way 
than, say, a Mark Rothko canvas, which intertextualizes, say, Matisse’ S 


Red Studio and many other pictorial texts. 
LOGOCENTRISM: French linguist Ferdinand de Saussure divided lan- 


guage into writing and speech, and declared writing inferior to speech 
as a form of representation( Plato did the same thing atthe beginning of 
Western philosophy in the Phaedrus). Derrida tries to show that Sau- 
ssure's assigning of priority to speech is. indeed, built into Western 
metaphysics. This emphasis on the priority of the spoken word, called 
logocentrism, leads unexpectedly to the hidden assumption that word, 
being, and presence are one, and that writing or other semiotic systems 
are at best supplemental fo the unity at the heart of being Derrida de- 
stabilizes this priority in order to show the flaws already built into this 
hierarchy. Whether his deconstruction or de- stabilization actually does 
so is, of course, the point of contention between deconstruction and 
traditional philosophy. 

Phallogocentrism, the union or identity of logocentrism and phallo- 

centrism, is a recasting in psychoanalytic terms of logocentrism's 
predisposition towards own-ness, the proper, linearity and hierarchy, 
and its assumption that meaning is transparent to desi genon (and 
thus to mastery and manipulation). 
MARXISM WR Marxism is a materialism, i.e., the way in which 
human beings provide for material need determines or conditions the 
entire realm of culture, including consciousness. In this base/ super- 
structure mode! of society, the economic relations and productive 
forces determine the institutions of society, which in furn create the 
ideology. For Marx. ideology is a system of distortions and falsifications 
in the consciousness of everyone in sociefy, and which enables the 
dominant class to maintain power. 

_ Alienation is experienced in those societies in which the producer ofa 
product is separated from the full reward of his or her labor. The 
producer is not able to experence his or her creative expressveness, 
and engages in competition, rather than co- operation. Psychologi- 
cally, alienation results in a loss of feeling at-home in the world. Another 
result is fefishism, the absorption into objects (whether commodities or 
capital), which take on an importance greoter than human life. - 

Marx traced the characteristics of his era from history, and found in 
history a power that was greater than human might. History determines 
ihe economic base (and hence, the cultural and conscious super- 
structure), but history is not stagnant. Each phase of history undoes itself, 
and the next stage will arrive with destructive revolution and be the last. 
Only then will humankind be free, Marx claims. 

There is some truth fo the claim that Marx was not a Marxist, and the 
varieties of Marxism that have sprouted since Marx are legion. Three 
theoreticiams of the 20th century should be noted. Anfonio Gramsci 
revised the base/ superstructure model and Marx's notion of ideology. 
Gramsci held that the economic base and the cu/tural superstructure 
are equal in importance, thus culture is not just a reflection of a more 
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real set of economic relations. Both are equally real. Whereas Mar 
held to a negative view of ideology(1 e., a distortion), Gramsci saw it as 
any conception of the world manifest in art, law, economic activity, etc. 
An ideology must have the power to promote attitudes and give 
direction for action. Ideology is the reason why people act collectively. 
Hegemony is the situation in which one class and its ideology moves a 
whole society. Ahegemonistic ideology has an integrating effect. Thus, 
for Gramsci, intellectuals have a role just as important as ecto in 
instigating revolutionary action.. 

While Gramsci tended to oppose metaphysics slipping into his 
Marxism, Gyorgy Lukacs welcomed It. He theorized in terms of tofality, 
i.e., a dynamic reality which is anticipatory of the future. Real, concrete 
facts of the here and now are not the final reality, but are just aspects of 
totality. Thus, if events do not seem to lend to revolutionary action, then 
their significance is to be questioned. Everything must be interpreted in 
the light of this global process. ‘Mediation’ is the intellectual process 
that relates everyday, concrete reality to ‘totality.’ 

Louis Althusser, concerned with the foreign ideas that had crept into 
Marxism, employed the strategy of structuralism to re-create a pure 
Marxism. In his system, human categories (alienation, expression, 
creativity, etc.) are gotten rid of, and a system is built up from basic 
relations of production (value, profit, etc.). Here the emphasis is on 
structure and relations, not on people. 


MASTER NARRATIVE: Like Jean- Francois Lyotard's" grand recit" ( grand 
narrative), Fredric Jameson's master narrative is a myth (in its aspect of 
legitimizing a social order and organizing mental processes). For 
Jameson. narrative is an epistemological category for organizing raw 
experence and a means of repressing the contradictions of social life. 
The master narrative is the one latent in all the “local” narratives and 
practices of a society— the overarching myth. The theory. opposes the 
coherent order of a" master narrative" to the poststructuralist denial of 
final order in favor of indeterminacy. Marxism is here a master narrative 
(what Gayatri Spivak calls a“ great narrative") capable of organizing 
postmodern society. As such. it is attacked by Deleuze and Guattari 
Jameson's attempt to defend Marxism against poststructuralism is 
usefully explained in William Dowling's Jameson, Althusser, Marx 
(Cornell U. Press). a companion text to Jameson's The Political Un- 
conscious. | 

MODES OF PRODUCTION: see " Marxism” 


PARADIGM: Semiotics states (to adapt Robert Scholes definition) that 
“every sign exists in its code as part of a paradigm, a system of rela- 
tionships that connect it to other signs by resemblance and difference" 
— a word, for example, is paradigmatically connected to synonyms, 
antonyms, words with the within a given utterance is syntagm.) One is 
more likely to encounter" paradigm” in unexplained references as an- 
allusion to Thomas Kuhn's notion that science organizés itself by 
paradigms (in-The Structure of Scientific Revolutions). 


PARALOGY: the ' 'search for instabilities" is best explained in Robert. 
Detweiler's essay in this issue. 


PARERGON: for a Derridean explanation of this oblique notion of the 
neglected "frame," see the introduction to Jacques Derrida's inter- 
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PHALLOGOCENTRISM: see "logocentrism" 


. A Child's Garden of PHENOMENOLOGY: Phenomenology studies 

the structure of human experence (or the content of human corm 

sciousness) as an independent entity, bracketing the question of the 

ultimate status of the objects of consciousness. Consciousness is always 

consciousness of something, but the reality or illusion of the " some- 

thing" is left to one side during the analysis of the phenomenon of 
consciousness itself, or of the events which consciousness structures, 

e.g., thoughts, language, moral choices, artistic objects, religous 

experience. The fact that phenomenology interpreted the meaning of 
these events while methodologically setting aside less solvable prob- 
lems of the constitution of“ reality’ made and still makes it a useful tool ' 
for art criticism and other of the human sciences. Poststructuralism's 
challenge to existential phenomenology, which sought to link pheno- 

menological description with the actual modes of human existence in 
the world, has argued that any choice of context made by conscious- 

ness involves illusion regarding the relation of consciousness to the 
world. Existential pbhenomenologists continue to devise replies to the 
poststructuralist challenge. 


This note, consciously nor philosophical, doesn't even try to explain 


Edmund Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology vs. the later variants. 


by Maurice Merleau- Ponty et aL, nor does it introduce any terminology 
other than “bracketing.” For studies in the application of phenome- 
nological concepts to the world of social reality, see Alfred Schutz 
generally, a brief introduction to general terminology is in his " Some 
Leading Concepts of Phenomenology” Collected Papers, Vol. | 
(Nijhoff, 1962), pp. 99-180. 


POSTMODERN POSTMODERNIST, POSTMODERNITY/ 
POSTMODERNISM: As used (most of the time, anyway) in this issue, 
“postmodennity’ is a social technological condition; " postmodernism" 
is an aesthetic or philosophical subcategory within the larger problem 
of" the postmodern.” “The postmodern condition” includes questions of 
method in science and the intellectual disciplines, which are considered 
only in passing in this introductory ssue of Art Papers, most notably in 
Robert Detweiler's essay. 

POSTSTRUCTURALISM: A Short Social History. 

By about 1960 in France(a bit later, as usual, in the English speaking 
countries) existential phenomenology had been developed into a 
sophisticated tool for laying bare the structures. of experiences, of 
getting at the nature of immediate experience and the presuppositions 


which color and shape it. Phenomenology s power lay in its capacity to 
restore meaning to aesthetic, mythic, and perceptional experiences, a 


meaning which the positivism of scientific thought had denied. 

A new generation of thinkers, however, attacked phenomenology's 
notion-of both" meaning" and" experience." Roland Barthes, and in a 
different way Claude Levi- Strauss, proposed that what seems to be the 
great subjective welter of human experience is in fact always governed 
by a limited number of invariant codes or structures, thus making 
possible an anti- humanist" science of humanity." This structuralist view 
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of things, in this overstated form, has failed in practice; while there are 
vast numbers of" cultural codes" (as Barthes and others called them) 


which affect the way human beings conduct their lives, the evidence for 


invariant rules of structure has proved lacking. (One recent summary of 


this phase and its failures is Edith Kurzwell's The Age of Sfructuralism. 


(Columbia U. Press.) 

The " poststructuralists" (who differ from each other, offen markedly) 
came to their positions " beyond structuralism" by diverse routes, but in 
reaction to certain clearly evident social and intellectual phenomena. 
The dilemma of French Marxist theory, always tied up with the political 
destiny of the French Communist Party (the subject of a forthcoming 
book by Oxford University professor Anthony Judt), the marriage of 
Freudian psychoanalysis and Saussure's linguistic theory by Jacques 


Lacan, and the discontents of the university system which led to the - 


social explosion of May 1968 — all these factors entered into the 
thought of the younger intellectuals publishing articles in Te/ Quef — 
Julia Kristeva, Jacques Derrida, Marcelin Pleynet — and other revisiorr 
ists such as Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, whose Anti Oedipus was 
an inventive and controversial union of Freud and Marx which outraged 
both orthodox Freudians and orthodox Marxists. 

What poststructuralists have shared with structuralists and with each 
other is the attack on” consciousness, ” " meaning.” and"the subject.” A 


useful introduction is Vincent Descombes. Modern French Philosophy . 


(Cambridge University Press, 1980). 


RHIZOMATICS: from.“rhizome," a mulfi- branched, interconnected 
root system, which is the prime metaphor used by Gilles Deleuze and 
Felix Guattari to describe the interconnected structure of humanly 
constructed realities. © 


SEMIOTICS: The science of sign usage. with the understanding that 
“sign” includes not just verbal signs (words) but also visual images, or 
any means of signifying of which a“ language” or system of meaning or 
-= reference can be made. Robert Scholes, in Semiotics and interpre- 
tation, modifies this definifion: semiotics is the study not of signs but of 
codes, “the sysfems that enable human beings to perceive certain 
events or entities as signs. bearing meaning." (p. ix Yale U. Press, 
1982) 

The relation between signifier (image as means of signification) and 
signified( concept to which the image refers) in Ferdinand de Saussure, 
. orsign and objectin C. S. Peirce, are fundamental aspects of semiotics. 
(Saussure and Peirce are the sources, in linguistics and philosophy 
. fespectively, from which semiotics arose as a discipline.) The primary 
fact of semiotics from which poststructuralism ultimately proceeds is 
one proposed by Saussure: the arbitrary relation between signifier and 
signified. Arguments about free-floating signifiers suggest that the 
relationship is both arbitrary and deceptive: that sign systems never truly 
“refer” to objects or relations external to them but only to the other sign 
systems (called cultural codes by Roland Barthes and others) by which 
our "reality" is structured. ‘These codes, Michel Foucault and other 
poststructuralists added, reflect relations of power and domination in 
the society which the codes create. 

These views have influenced appropriationist photographers such as 
Sherrie Levine, or(in a different way) Cindy Sherman, for whom artistic 
"reality" is always a matter of seeing the things which cultural codes 
have prejudged us to see. They use the codes to subvert the codes. Fora 
. summary and serious critique of this view, see Linda Andre, “The Politics 
of Postmodern Photography,” Afterimage 13,3 (1283): 14-17; also in 
minnesota review 23 (1984). 

A useful summary of both semiotics and of its use by the structuralists 
(and to some extent, by the poststructuralists) is Terence Hawkes, 


Structuralism and Semiotics(U.. of California Press, 1977). Soe 


SIGN/ SIGNIFIER/ SIGNIFIED: See " semiotics" and " symbof" 


SIMULACRUM ORDERS OF SIMULACRA: Other uses of" simulacrum" 
are closer to the dictionary definition, but French sociologist Jean 
Baudrillard's scale of historical conditions between the symbolic (or 
artistic) and that which is represented is of "orders of simulacra," the 
relation of the image fo the real: 
" — it is the reflection of a basic reality 
— it masks and perverts a basic reality 
— it masks the absence of a basic reality 
— it bears no relation to any reality whatsoever. It is its own pure 
simulacrum.” ("The Precession of Simulacra,” Simulations, p. 
14) 


The last is the code of interchangeable signs; our reality, the post- 


modern. | 

SUBLATION: a term coming out of Hegel's dialectic, in which it refers to 
the transformation of an element which the dialectic both raises” and 
“cancels” (Hegel's aufgehoben implies both), this word nowadays is 
used both in Marxist dialectic and in other dialectical contexts; see 
“Marxism” or a good philosophical dictionary, we can’t introduce 
everything in two pages l 
SUPERSTRUCTURE: see "Marxism" 

SYMBOL Peirce used" symbol" to refer to signs with an arbitrary relation 
to their object, unlike iconic and indexical signs. Saussure, from whom 
structuralism and poststructuralism stem, called this relation simply 
"sign." This ultimately makes a great difference in the way Peirceans 
and Saussureans look at the world of sign usage and our place in it. 


SYMBOLIC: For Jacques Lacan, the symbolic is the order of signs into 
which the individual enters upon acquiring language. Since the lan 
guage system mediates all experience, the symbolic order structures 
reality. On leaing the mirror stage determined by Lacan's Imaginary or 
Kristeva's Semiotic) it is language and the Symbolic that specify rela- 
: fionships and difference, thus creating the distinct self. 


SYNTAGM: see "paradigm" 

TEXT: Scholes elegantly calls text "a set of signals transmitted through 
some medium from a sender to a receiver in a particular code or set of 
codes." This may sound all too much like a description of an inter- 
national spy network, but if actually accounts for the way we make 
sense not only of words — ordinary language — but also of paintings, 
sculpture, or for that matter such social codes as conventions of dress, 
etc. The world is full of nonverbal "texts." 
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Oppressive Texts, Resisting Readers, 
and the Gendered Spectator: 
The “New” Aesthetics 


Mary Devereaux 


At the heart of recent feminist theorizing about art is the claim that various 
forms of representation—painting, photography, film—assume a "male gaze.” 
The notion of the gaze has both a literal and a figurative component. Narrowly 
construed, it refers to actual looking. Broadly, or more metaphorically, it 
refers to a way of thinking about, and acting in, the world. 

In literal terms, the gaze is male when men do the looking. Men look both 
as spectators and as characters within works. In figurative terms, to say that 
the gaze is male refers to a way of seeing that takes women as its object. In 
this broad sense, the gaze is male whenever it directs itself at, and takes 
pleasure in, women, where women function as erotic objects. Many feminists 
claim that most art, most of the time, places women in this position. In Laura 
Mulvey's words, man is the bearer of the gaze, woman its object.! 

Feminist theorists, like many other theorists, take as basic the tenet that no 
vision, not even artistic vision, is neutral vision. All vision is colored by the 
"spectacles" through which we see the world. The notion that all seeing is “a 
way of seeing” contrasts sharply with the traditional realist assumption that 
observation can be cleanly separated from interpretation, at least under certain 
ideally specified conditions. In part, feminist theorists can be understood as 
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reiterating a familiar, but still important, objection to the naive notion of the 
innocent eye. As E. H. Gombrich convincingly argues, observation is never 
innocent: “Whenever we receive a visual impression, we react by docketing 
it, filing it, grouping it In one way or another, even if the impression is only 
that of an inkblot or a fingerprint. . . . [T]he postulate of an unbiased eye 
demands the impossible."^ Observation is always conditioned by perspective 
and expectation. 

Yet, feminist claims that our representations inscribe a male gaze involve 
more than a denial of the eye's innocence. They involve asserting the central 
role that gender plays in formulating those expectations. Feminist theorists 
insist, moreover, that these expectations are disproportionately affected by 
male needs, beliefs, and desires. Both men and women have learned to see 
the world through male eyes. So, for example, women throughout their lives 
expend enormous amounts of time and energy and money making themselves 
"beautiful" In undertaking this costly process, women judge themselves 
according to internalized standards of what is pleasing to men. As Sandra 
Bartky observes, adolescent girls “learn to appraise themselves as they are 
shortly to be appraised."? In this sense, the eyes are female, but the gaze 
Is male. 

Feminist theorists object to seeing the world “through male eyes.” They 
equate the male gaze with patriarchy. The notion of patriarchy is key here. 
Defined as a social system structured upon the supremacy of the father and 
the legal dependence of wives and children, patriarchy makes women depend 
upon men not only for status and privilege, but for their very identity. The 
assumption 1s that this arrangement oppresses women. It also, as both 
feminists and nonfeminists have argued, oppresses men, although not neces- 
sarily in the same way as it oppresses women. 

This oppression occurs at the symbolic as well as the material level. Women, 
as the first editorial of the film journal Camera Obscura announced, “are 
oppressed not only economically and politically, but also in the very forms of 
reasoning, signifying and symbolical exchange of our culture.”4 Thus, to take 
a familar but powerful example, in English “he” functions as the unmarked 
term, “she” as the marked term. “His” attributes define all humanity (“man- 
kind”); “hers” define only women. The higher priority assigned to male 
attributes passes unnoticed because our language, like our thinking, equates 
"male" gender with gender-neutral. 

Art, as another form of symbolical exchange, also participates in this 
oppression. In both its high and low forms, feminist theorists argue, art 
inscribes "a masculinist discourse" that we learn to reproduce in our everyday 
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Fig. 5.1. Barbara Kruger, Untitled (Your Gaze Hits the Side of My Face), 1981. 
Courtesy Mary Boone Gallery, New York 
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lives. Feminist theorists here draw on the insight that art both reflects the 
conditions of life and helps to establish and maintain them. The male gaze 
inscribed in art triggers what Elizabeth Flynn and Patrocinio Schweickart 
describe as a deep-seated impulse for women to adapt themselves to the male 
viewpoint. Griselda Pollock goes further, arguing that the history of art itself 
is a series of representational practices that actively encourage those defini- 
tions of sexual difference that contnbute to the present configuration of sexual 
politics and power relations. 

For this reason, much feminist theorizing about art is critical in tone. From 
its perspective, the artistic canon is androcentric, and hence, politically 
repressive. In Schweickart’s words, “for a woman, then, books do not 
necessarily spell salvation.”’ Briefly summarized, the feminist critique of 
representation rests on the equation: the medium = male = patriarchal 
= oppressive. 

Some will greet this equation as exaggerated, even absurd. The idea that 
art 1s political or ideologically charged contradicts the deeply held belief that 
art speaks to and for all human beings. Socrates’ charges against the poets 
notwithstanding, the Western European tradition characterizes art as liberat- 
ing, enlightening, uplifting. Art’s effects are positive; the experiences it 
offers intrinsically valuable. In categorizing art with other forms of patriarchal 
oppression, feminist theorists reject the division of art and politics basic to 
Anglo-American aesthetics. 

The implications of this rejection are important and far-reaching. In dividing 
the artworld into male and female, femiist theorists irrevocably link the 





.production and consumption of art. with issues of power and control. Outside 


the Anglo-American paradigm, this linkage is not new. The Marxist tradition 
in aesthetics has long placed the concept of power at the center of the 
discussion of art. Marxism’s emphasis on how class and other social forces and 
practices enter into the reading of any text lays the groundwork for feminist 
investigations of how gender enters the exchange with the text. — — 

What is original to feminism is the linkage of art with sexual politics. Issues 
of sexual politics lie at the center of current academic debate in English 
departments, film studies programs, and feminist theory groups. Philosophical 
aesthetics, at least in America, has been slower to notice or respond to this 
debate. That philosophical interest in feminist issues has lagged behind other 
disciplines is especially surprising given that philosophers from Plato to Nelson 
Goodman have been preoccupied with representation—an issue that feminism, 
from another direction, centrally addresses. 

This lack of attention to issues transforming the discussion of art in other 
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disciplines is frequently attributed to a difference in vocabulary. Feminist 
theory has its roots in Foucault and Lacan, not in Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. 
Confronted with talk of “mirror stages,” “voyeurism,” and “difference,” 
practioners of traditional aesthetics may feel trapped by the jargon of a foreign 
discourse, one not bound by rules their own training insists upon. Stanley 
Cavell describes the experience of reading these works as involving a different 
set of satisfactions. Whatever the premise of these satisfactions, some will 
maintain, it is difficult not to lose patience with contemporary writers whose 
texts demand the exegetical labors normally reserved for the dead and the 
“truly great.” 

On this account, feminist theories remain marginalized due both to their 
difficulty and unfamiliarity. But this explanation does not, I think, tell the whole 
story. Regular readers of the mainstream aesthetics journals have no doubt 
noticed the growing number of articles dealing with the latest developments in 
literary theory (the work of Stanley Fish, Jacques Dernda, Mikhail Bakhtin), 
hermeneutics (Hans-Georg Gadamer), and the philosophy of language (Donald 
Davidson). In each of these cases, vocabulary and methodology pose formida- 
ble challenges. Not every reader will find such challenges worth the time or 
effort. But clearly, in aesthetics, as in philosophy generally, difficulty alone 
never warrants exclusion. MEM 

The reason feminist theories of art and aesthetics have remained relatively 
neglected lies deeper, I think. At stake in the debate over feminism are 
deeply entrenched assumptions about the universal value of art and aesthetic 
experience. The overthrow of these assumptions—linchpins of aesthetic the- 
ory since Kant—constitutes what art historian Linda Nochlin describes as a 
Kuhnian paradigm shift.? The new paradigm is a feminist paradigm and what 
we face is a conceptual revolution. If I am right, then the deeper explanation 
for the lack of attention to feminist theories lies in the natural resistance of 
those suddenly faced with the overthrow of an entrenched way of thinking. 

As recent developments in the philosophy of science and ethics highlight, 
aesthetics cannot simply "add on" feminist theories as it might add new works 
by Goodman, Arthur Danto, or George Dickie. To take feminism seriously 
involves rethinking our basic concepts and recasting the history of the disci- 
pline. And that requires more than adding women's names to the canonical list 
of great philosophers. 
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form of passive EN 

As I have made clear, the notion of the male gaze 
with the way men see theSworld. The ga 
undergone certain refinements. It 
typically male. But it is not a way of<eeing confined to men nor is it the 
province of all men. Part of what"fn: akes — minist theories interesting and 
powerful is their attention to factors which affeet, how we see and respond to 
texts. Gender is one of th se factors. As they evo ve, however, feminist film 
theories, like feminist-theories more generally, have inereasingly recognized 
the necessity to move beyond a simple binary analysis of gender. In articulating 
the interconnéctions between gender and other variables, stich as sexual 
orientatiorf, race, and class, a feminist orientation serves to fine*tune our 
understanding of art and its effects upon us. 


What general conclusions can we draw from this analysis of the male gaze? 
That film works to reinforce societal norms? That it is male? That film, like art 
generally, may be harmful to women? Such conclusions are now common in 
film studies. As noted earlier, we find similar arguments in older, more 
entrenched, fields such as literature and art history. As a body of theory, 
feminism has succeeded in placing the question of gender at the center of 
contemporary and literary theory. This new agenda has unsettling conse- 
quences for traditional aesthetics. It seeks not only to have us surrender 
certain long-standing assumptions, but to replace them with whole new ways 
of thinking about art and our relationship to it. I conclude therefore by 
sketching briefly some of these changes and raising several questions for us 
to consider. 

^ First, feminist theorists ask us to replace the conception of the artwork as 
an autonomous object—a thing of beauty and a joy forever—with a messier 
conception of art. Seen in these terms, the artwork moves from an autono- 
mous realm of value to the everyday realm of social and political praxis. It 
gains a history that overflows the former bounds of “art history.” Who makes 
art and what type of art gets made depend, we learn, on the interaction of the 
artworld with other worlds. In drawing our attention to culture in the broadest 
sense, feminist theorists rely on an alternative, European view of art. In 
this, feminist aesthetics constitutes part of a larger movement away from 
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“autonomous” aesthetics. Even within Anglo-American aesthetics, the old 
paradigm no longer holds the place it once did. Our understanding of represen- 
tation, of the pleasures and powers of art, and of spectatorship have been 
immeasurably enriched by the expanded context in which we now look at art. 
Yet, in this enlarged context, how does a concept of the “aesthetic,” if by that 
we mean the purely aesthetic, function? Is the discipline of aesthetics possible 
apart from sociology, cultural studies, identity politics? 

» Second, feminist theorists propose that we reexamine art's claim to speak 
for all of us. Does art speak in a gender-neutral voice or does it privilege some 
experiences and ways of seeing over others? Traditional aesthetics inherits 
from Aristotle belief in a universal human condition of which art, at least great 
art, speaks. But feminist theorists challenge the adequacy of the classic, 
Aristotelian model not only with respect to the Hollywood film (which some 
might argue is not great enough to quality as "great" art), but with respect to 
all art. The films of Sergei Eisenstein and Jean Renoir, like the plays of 
Shakespeare, all speak in “particular” voices. On the new view, the artwork, 
like the generic pronoun, speaks for “mankind,” but mankind includes only 
some of us. ? 

To question art's autonomy and universality need not imply that these 
artworks are without value—quite the contrary—but their value may differ 
from what we once supposed. Nothing in feminist theory precludes ranking 
Henry James a more important novelist than Jane Austen or Alice Walker a 
greater writer than John Steinbeck. In making these evaluative rankings, 
feminist theorists do insist, however, that we acknowledge the criteria used in 
defining “important” and "great." Does "great" mean the forcefully written or 
the spare, the heartfelt or the coolly reasoned, the typical or the innovative? 
When is a text forcefully written, and who decides? Feminist theorists offer a 
framework from within which we may and should raise such questions. Only 
when we explicitly acknowledge the criteria used in making these judgments 

> do we create space for competing criteria. 

Third, in denying that artworks or the criteria we use to judge them are 
value-neutral, feminist theorists urge us to reconsider our relationship to 
established artistic traditions. The canon, still heralded by some as a reservoir 
for the best of human thinking, 1s accused of excluding and silencing women 
(among other groups). At the very least, a feminist perspective requires that 
we rethink our relationship to the artistic tradition in terms that do not 
assume a monolithic “we.” Describing existing artistic traditions as uniformly 
enlightening and liberating ignores those for whom the authonty of these 
traditions is unquestionably problematic. Thus, we must ask whether the 
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coming-of-age stories of Holden Caulfield and David Copperfield affect adoles- 
cent girls in the same way as adolescent boys, and what significance this 
difference, if any, makes. Being willing to ask who is doing the reading forces 
us to question whether the pleasures of art are invariant and impervious to 
factors such as class, race, and gender. 

Fourth, feminist theorists alter the characterization of reading or viewing as 
neutral activities. Like hermeneutics and reader-response theories, they seek 
to explain how the social and historical placement of the spectator affects the 
meaning derived from the text. Meaning is no longer determined exclusively 
by the text. Aside from emphasizing the social and historical context in which 
interpretation occurs, feminist theorists break new ground in demonstrating 
how texts themselves “assume” a particular reader through narrative and 
stylistic devices. The best of feminist theorizing executes this demonstration 
through a careful analysis of texts. 

In advancing new theories of readership, however, what justifies feminist 
theorists in assigning “the woman reader” a central place in the analysis of 
texts? If it is meaningful to think in terms of “the woman reader,” then why 
not in terms of “the lesbian reader,’*° “the adolescent reader,” “the ideal 
reader,” “the overeducated reader’? Are all of these categories equally 
important, and according to what theoretical or political criteria? 

Last, feminist theorists, like other poststructuralist theorists, endeavor to 
make the unnoticed noticed. They adopt from the Frankfurt School the belief 
that the informed spectator is a more critical spectator, and the critical 
spectator is one less likely to be victimized by the text. Calls for critical 
reading are unlikely to meet resistance among aestheticians. But what of 
claims that art may not be good for us?—at the very least, not all art and not 
for all of us. In adopting a politics of art, feminist theorists confront Anglo- 
American aesthetics head-on. They replace reverence for art with skepticism. 
They ask that we be willing to rethink what we value and the reasons we 
value it. : 

In suggesting that this challenge deserves serious consideration, I might 
be understood to claim that all traditional aesthetics is useless, that the 
accomplishments of the last century are a chimera. This is not my intent. My 
intent is instead to describe the cognitive dissonance that marks the current 
situation in aesthetics. If feminism constitutes a new paradigm, then we 
may wish to ponder how far the old model of aesthetics and the new are 
commensurable. Is traditional aesthetics contingently or necessarily associated 
with patriarchy? Can the “gender-neutral” aesthetics of the traditional model 
be reformed or must it be rejected? 
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Aside from these theoretical issues, feminist theory raises several practical 
issues. If art contributes to the disequilibrium in power between the sexes, 
then what should we do? Should we simply quit going to the movies? Raising 
such questions returns us to the Socratic tradition, which urges caution in the 
face of art’s power. Socrates followed that warning with a call for censorship. 
With this suggestion, however, many feminists would not agree. Feminist 
theory confronts the ancient problem of art’s potential for harm with two 
other, far more promising, strategies. Neither appears to have occurred to 
Socrates. I conclude therefore by looking very briefly at these solutions. 


The first proposed solution is a call for a new type of art. Some feminists, 
Claire Johnson for example, have proposed the creation of a countercinema to 
compete with mainstream Hollywood cinema.?! This strategy, like establishing 
public radio and television stations aims to offer an alternative to the usual 
fare. The suggestion that we create an alternative art might please Socrates. 
It would allow him to replace Homer's epics with his own, more philosophically 
informed, tales. This so-called revision of the canon would meet the Socratic 
objections to art whose content and form encouraged a weakening of the 
requisite moral virtues. : 

Creating new artistic traditions provides an alternative to the passive 
reception of dominant traditions. This strategy is most often described as 
creating a female voice or female gaze. It allows women to write their own 
texts, their own history. Achieving such a “female gaze” requires more than 
simply providing women with access to the means of filmmaking. As Diane 
Waldman correctly argues, women don’t make better, less “patriarchal” films 
simply because they are women, as if women automatically had access to 
resources not available to the male psyche. The required transformation of 
film depends not upon some female essence, but upon a consciously adopted 
political perspective. *? 

Adopting such a perspective has resulted in interesting films by Mulvey, 
Sally Potter, Lizzie Borden, Barbara Hammer, and others. These films strive 
in a variety of ways to disrupt or rework the narrative conventions of the 
dominant cinema. Sally Potter's Thriller, for example, retells the story of La 
Bohème. In Potter's film noir version of the doomed love affair, Mimi investi- 
gates her own death. Her voice-over and the fragmented narrative through 
which her story unfolds resist the character identification and narrative closure 
typical of traditional narrative. Films such as Thriller critique the dominant 
modes of cinematic representation by privileging heterogeneity and multiplicity 
of meaning. In this, these films free the spectator to engage more actively 
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with the text. Other films, such as those of Barbara Hammer, seek alternatives 
to the forms of cinematic pleasure provided by the glossy image of the 
professional photographer. The range and variety of feminist filmmaking far 
exceeds what I can survey here. However, these films are shown primarily in 
film courses and private film societies. Thus, despite their importance in 
providing an alternative tradition, their influence on mainstream audiences and 
film practices is limited. 

The second feminist strategy consists in developing methods of dealing with 
existing texts. This strategy is variously described as re-reading, as reading 
against the grain, or as "re-vision." It involves active readership, where I 
mean reading in the broad sense to include both visual and written texts. 
These strategies have in common the aim of critique and reappropriation. 
Thus, they do what good criticism always does. But more than this, they 
involve learning to see through what Kuhn calls a "new pair of spectacles. "9 
This new pair of spectacles provides an education not in what to think but how. 
Reading against the grain is a strategy designed by out-of-power groups to 
counterbalance the dominant textual traditions by offering alternative interpre- 
tations of works within those traditions. 

Thought of in these terms, feminist theories offer a different critical 
perspective. They provide a means of resistance, and an alternative, to the 
male gaze. Admittedly, just as the male gaze involves a distinct political 
position, so too a feminist perspective is not, nor should it be regarded as, 
politically neutral.** Yet, as a way of seeing, it differs importantly from its male 
counterpart in acknowledging itself as a way of seeing. 

The possibility of such textual strategies 1s politically important not only for 
feminists but for others concerned with "neutralizing" the effects of certain 
artworks or forms of art within a cultura! setting committed to the protection 
of free speech. Reading "against the grain" offers an alternative to the passive 
readership that censorship assumes, and in its paternalism, encourages. As an 
interpretative strategy, it opens to all of us—male and female—the possibility 
of finding our own way through the text. For various historical and cultural 
reasons, feminist theorists look more optimistically than did Socrates on the 
capacity of each of us to find that way. Yet producing new forms of art and 
reading against the grain of the old will not by themselves topple the existing 
gender hierarchy. For that, women must also have power offscreen. 


Notes 


1. Laura Mulvey, “Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema, " in Film Theory and Criticism, 3d 
ed., ed. Gerald Mast and Marshall Cohen (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985), 803-16. 
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red Wilson is the ultimate outsider, but 
with a twist. He is an outsider invited 
inside and given the keys to all the 
closets, trunks, and other private places 
that traditionally have been strictly off- 
d limits to the uninitiated. 

The museums don't know where to put 
i; .. because lm not a registrar, Pm not a cu- 
rator,” says Wilson, the 38-year-old artist who 
has suddenly become a leading force in a 
new movement by museums to reexamine 
themselves, their past roles, and their present 
places in society. "I'm just a person in the 
middle, outside the various systems museums 
have set up to run their institutions. ... I 
wouldn't say what I do with museums is a 
collaborative venture. But it isn't an antagonis- 
tic one either. Everyone who opens up to me 
becomes part of the project and feels it." 

Between April 1992 and February of this 
year, 55,000 people experienced Wilson's re- 
markable exhibit, "Mining the Museum," at the 
Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore. What 
they saw shocked many of them: Wilson res- 
urrected such long-hidden items as slave 
sl ickles and a whipping post, then displayed 
them in context with other, more conventional 
objects and art from the historical society’s col- 





lections. The exhibit spoke volumes about the 


power of museums to influence community at- 
titudes, both by what they show and do not 
show. And the ambiguous irony of the show’s 
title speaks of the effect of Wilson's approach: 
not just to mine a collection like a deposit of 
c, but also to lay a minefield of potentially 
cxplosive controversy. Or, perhaps closer to 
the artist’s heart, to enable disenfranchised 
communities to at last call a part of the mu- 
seum “mine.” 

Other museums have not been slow to see 
the value in this. Following the Maryland 
show, Wilson has completed similar work at 
the Seattle Art Museum and the Indianapolis 
"'useum of Art, as well as pieces at the Whit- 
..~y Biennial in New York and the Cairo Bien- 
nial. Projects with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion's Experimental Gallery and the Southeast 
Center for Contemporary Art are planned for 
next year. And perhaps the ultimate compli- 
ment of institutional acceptance has now 
been bestowed on him: the coining by critics 
of the term “museumist art.” 

A visit to Fred Wilson’s dark, book-lined 

udio in the East Village of New York brings 
home the seamlessness of art and life, a con- 
cept that informs much of the artist's work 
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and his thinking about museums. Behind a 
colorfully graffittoed door amid the sounds 
and smells of Lower Manhattan, a. less-than- 
confidence-inspiring staircase led to his studio 
where he spoke about his past. his recent suc- 
cesses, and future plans to shake up tradition- 
bound museum displays. 

Wilson grew up in several sections of the 
New York City area—the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
and Westchester. He credits his mother. an 
artist and. teacher, with opening his eyes to art 
and taking him to the bounty of museums in 
the area. His awareness of the issue of race in 
museums dates to his teenage years when he 
visited an exhibt at the Museum of Modern Art 
of African American artists Romare Bearden 
and Richard Hunt. 

“It was the first time I saw African American 
artists being celebrated in a museum," he says. 
"At the time I didn't know there were black 
artists, I assumed there were some some- 
where, but I didn't know of any.” Although he 
did not put it into words at the time, Wilson 


sensed “an absence, an emptiness” in his mu- 
seum visits. 

At college he was the only African Ameri- 
can student in the art program of the State 
University of New York at Purchase. He re- 
members thinking that he would be the first 
black in a white-dominated field. “In actuality, 
however, there have been hundreds of 
African American artists, it's just that no one 
talks about them. There was no one in the art 
history books. My professors didn't know of 
any." 

His familiarity with the workings of muse- 
ums derives in part from the fact that at Pur- 





Wilson unearthed a 


whipping post. among 
other artifacts from 
Manyvland's slavebolding 
days. for “Mining the 
Museum" at the Maryland 
Historical Society. 
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At the Seattle Art Museum: 
it fresh perspective on 
traditional installations of 
European, Asian, 
Egyptian, Native 
American, and African 
art. 
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chase his art classrooms were located in the 
campus museum, the Neuberger, where all 
the arts—art, dance, theater, film, and mu- 
sic— comingled. There Wilson did a perfor- 
mance for his senior project and also worked 
as a museum guard, 

Out of college he began doing very large, 
outdoor sculptures that people could climb 
on and be involved in. He continued his con- 
tact with museums by working in them during 
the late “Os and early ‘80s. “To support myself 

in New York I, like a 
lot of artists, found 
employment in mu- 
seums. For a while I 
was working as a 
free-lance educator 
both at the American 
Museum of Natural 
History and the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, running back 
and forth across 
Central Park. That 
was during the late 
1970s and early '80s. 
This. in retrospect, 
was a really linchpin 
experience." 

Wilson also work- 
ed at the American 
Crafts Museum and 
at an alternative 
gallery space down- 
town. His wide- 
ranging. experience 
included a stint as 
art handler for 
MoMA and “running a program called the 
Business of Being an Artist in which I brought 
in people from all different facets of the art 
world, From that program I learned a great 
deal about the inner workings of museums 
and the art world in general.” 

Turning from sculpture to museum issues, 


-Wilson had the ambitious idea of installing an - 


exhibit of contemporary art at three different 
museums in Manhattan. “That was in the mid- 
'80s when artists were making works that 
looked like they could fit into any one of sev- 
eral types of museum spaces.” He got his 
chance at a gallery in the South Bronx, where 
he installed work into three different museum 
settings—ethnographic, Salon style, and a 
modernist. white cube. Curiously his show 
opened one month before the Center for 
African Art's exhibit “Art/Artifact,” which raised 
similar issues on how context determines the 
meaning of a museum display. 





Wilson credits James CIHIOTQO 5 1700 UUUR 
The Predicament of Culture as an important 


| source for his thinking on the representation 


of non-Western cultures. *Ethnographic dis- 
plays," says Wilson, "create a distance be- 
tween cultures that doesn't need to be there. 
This difference cuts off any connections and 
flattens out the complexity of our relationship 
in favor of exoticism. Even though I am not 
from the Third World, I felt myself both on 
display and not on display. When I was a mu- 
seum guard I felt on display. but also invisi- 
ble." 

Security guards. for Wilson, represent the. 
presence of difference within the museum hi- 
erarchy. Not only are many (in large urban 
museums) African American, but they also 
reflect, he says, “a certain world view, being 
interested in security and militaristic matters. 
That creates a gap. The guards who have 
worked in a museum for a long time know a 
lot about the art—they look at the same 
things every dav. so in order to make the job 
bearable they become aware of everything. 
When I go into a museum to create a work 
like ‘Mining the Museum,’ they are part of the 
process of getting to know everyone who 
works there.” Wilson also created an installa- 
tion piece on the subject, “Guarded View,” at 
Metro Pictures gallery in New York in 1991, in 
which he displaved four black, featureless 
mannequins dressed in the uniforms of four 
New York City museums. 

Before being invited to come to the Mary- 
land Historical Society, Wilson created faux 
museum pieces from contemporary artwork 
or high quality museum reproductions, which 
he would then manipulate and deploy in 
terms of setting. lighting, labeling, and juxta- 
position. They include the installations, “The 
Other Museum” at White Columns in New 
York, “Panta Rhei: A Gallery of Ancient Clas- 
sical Art” at Metro Pictures, and “Primitivism: 
High & Low,” alluding to two controversial 
exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art. 

The idea of bringing Wilson to Baltimore 
came from Lisa Corrin, assistant director of 
that city's peripatetic producing organization 
The Contemporary, after a talk the artist gave 
at the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Gar- 
den in Washington, D.C. Wilson recalls, "Lisa 
asked me to come to Baltimore to look at all 
the institutions and pick the one I wanted to 
work with. I looked at a lot of them and 
chose the historical society because it seemed 
the archetypical museum that hadn't changed. 
New thoughts in museum display had not af- 
fected that institution for one reason or an- 
other. I thought it would peovide the right raw 
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material for me to work with. 

"IL originally felt completely alien in that en- 
vironment— which intrigued me. I wanted to 
know why, which is another reason I chose it. 


Before going in I had no idea what I was go- 


ing to do. I didn't know it was going to be 
African American history. I just wanted the 
paintings and objects to speak to me. let them 
tell me what I should do. And thev did. That 
is pretty much how I go about working with 
these institutions: [ go in with no script, noth- 
ing whatsoever in my head. I try to get to 
know the community that the museum is in, 
the institution, the structure of the museum, 
the people in the museum from maintenance 
crew to the executive director. I ask them 
about the world, the museum, and their jobs, 
as well as the objects themselves. I look at the 
relationship between what is on view and 
what is not on view. I never know where that 
process will lead me, but it often leads me 
back to myself, to my own experiences.” 

The success of the project depends on es- 
tablishing trust with the museum staff. This is 
a gradual process, which in the case of the 
Maryland Historical Society involved intermit- 
tent trips from New York over the course of a 
year and six weeks of intensive research at 
the institution. 

Wilson capitalizes on his position as an out- 
sider to the museum structure, which implies 
that an exhibit like "Mining the Museum" 
would have a different dynamic if it were 
done by someone on staff who has to stick 
around after the show comes down. 

For him to function it is imperative that he 


have the freedom to operate. "The museum . 


quickly realizes that I respect the materials in 
its collections and in the archives. I respect 
the staff and their jobs, and for the time I am 
in residence I feel like part of the museum. I 
have worked in museums so I dont feel sep- 
arate from that experience. It is never a ques- 
tion of an us-and-them situation. What limita- 
tions there are decrease as a relationship 
develops. It is really important there be no 
censorship involved in what I do, otherwise it 
would not be worth my coming." 

The wide acceptance of "Mining the Mu- 
seum" is overwhelming for its creator. When 
it finally closed at the end of February, there 
was an outpouring of affection for him and 
the museum from “average people who 
brought their families. It shows me how art is 
just not that separate from people. It also 
shows museums can make a difference in so- 
ciety and make a change.” And that to do so 
the budget doesn't have to be huge—"Mining 
the Museum" initially cost only abut $25,000 
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ism in museums, it’s 


since it used the museum's holdings and dis- 
play cases. 

The key element for Wilson is to let the 
shared humanity of the museum, its collec- 
tions, and visitors come through. “Even the 
most standard exhibition can be more human. 


Because you are human. The people who or- 


ganize exhibitions are human. If they tap into 
that and not into the systems of display and 
scholarship, tap into what led them to get ex- 
cited about museums in the first place, and 
put tbat out there 
along with the schol- 
arship, that is how to 
reach people. That is 
what art does: artists 
aren't afraid to risk 
opening themselves 
up, because they 
have to. It's not 
about putting Marx- 


about humanity." 

. Wilson hopes that 
the perspective he 
brought to “Mining 
the Museum" will af- 
fect future exhibits 
and grants at the his- 
torical society. He 
does not see his 
role. however, as à 
knight in shining 
multicultural armor | 
saving neglected and distorted cultural 
damsels from Eurocentric dragons. He says. “I 
am not long enough anywhere to do anything 
like that. I hope to spark something to lead 
people to asking how things can be done dif- 
ferently.” ! 

Three other U.S. museums have felt the Wil- 
son touch. He participated in *A Museum 
Looks at Itself; Mapping Past and Present at the 
Parrish Art Museum, 1897-1992,” which looked 
at the Southampton, N.Y. museum as an arti- 
fact. At the time Wilson was approached by 
Lisa Corrin of The Contemporary, Patterson 
Sims of the Seattle Art Museum extended an in- 
vitation for him to come to the recently opened 
museum to work with its collection. The result, 
“The Museum: Mixed Metaphors,” drew work 
from separate galleries to examine conven- 
tional installations of European, Asian, Egvp- 
tian. Native American, and African art. On a 
smaller scale, Wilson created "The Spiral of Art 
History" at the Indianapolis Museum of Art 
combining works from the museum that nor- 
mally reside in separate galleries with their 

(Please turn to “Wilson, “ page 90) 





Examining the fall of 
Communism and the rise 
of consumerism in 
Warsaw, Poland. 






( Wilson, " continued from page 49) 
own conventions of display. In both 
the Seattle and Indianapolis examples, 
Wilson says he wanted to raise aware- 

‘ness of “the encyclopedic nature of art 
museums and how they define the dif- 
ferences between cultures.” 

Wilson created a micromuseum in 
Indianapolis, compressing everything 
into one room. He explains, “It in- 
volved putting the whole museum in 
this one little room to show what it 
was doing on a larger scale that visi- 
tors might not be able to see.” 

Wilson respects the expertise of 
museum professionals; he just wishes 
it were more effectively shared with 
the public. “They know the history of 
objects, contemporary art profession- 
als know the artists, curators of 
ethnographic art know the cultures in 
their complexity, but when they dis- 
play a work in the museum, all the 
complexity and richness of art goes 
by the wayside. The public that could 
benefit from all that knowledge is 
completely clueless. Curators should 
understand that what excites them 
can excite the public as well.” 

As for the public having a voice in 
Wilson’s creative process, he avoids 
thinking about the audience as he 
works in the holds of museums. “I 
just try to tap into my humanity and 
my excitement on a personal level. 


Those are the things that the public 


can tap into as well. Instead of asking 
how can we get those people in the 
door, museum professionals need to 
realize they are no different from 
them. If professionals put themselves 
in what they do instead of relying on 
a system that doesn’t have a human 


face, they would be reaching a wider 


group of people.” 

For some visitors to this year’s 
Whitney Biennial, the only time they 
felt they were in a museum was in 
Wilson's installation, "Re:Claiming 
Egypt, 1993," which deploys high- 
quality and rare reproductions from 
Egypt with Afrocentric books and 
ephemera like T-shirts and leather 
medallions. Wilson recognizes the 
controversy of the subject. “I am 
questioning in my Whitney piece, and 
in a similar installation in the Cairo Bi- 
ennial, who were the Egyptians in re- 
lation to us? There has been no maior 


scholarship done on the relationships 


between Egypt 
Africa. I wanted to start at least raising 


some of those questions. I also put *- 
Egyptian stuff in the African collection . 


in the Seattle exhibit just to make that 


. point." Wilson's personal history links 


Egypt, which he visited 20 years ago, 
and Africa. After college he studied art 
and dance in Nigeria and Ghana. 

An exhibition Wilson created in 
Warsaw, Poland, last summer incorpo- 
rated current social issues comparable 
in explosiveness to the issue of race 
in the United States. There the 
minefield revolves around the coun- 
trys Communist past. Called 
“Muzeum Impossible,” it was installed 
in a contemporary art space that for- 


and sub-Saharan _ 


r 


merly had been a castle. “I ended up - 


borrowing objects from five different 
museums. It had been a Soviet-style 
Communist museum of the past, the 
kind they are now trying to get away 
from. I brought up Social Realist 
paintings from the basement that they 
didn’t want to think about and put 
sculptures of Lenin with dinosaur 
bones. I found a museum of devils, 
and I included these devils in the in- 
stallation. The show was about Com- 
munism and how consumerism has 
taken its place now." 

Of his forthcoming project at the 
Smithsonian, he says: "What I would 
like to do there is an exhibition on 
the history of museum display in light 
of the social history of the time." And 
the Southeast Center for Contempo- 
rary Art is bringing Wilson down in 
1994 to do a piece in conjunction 


with the decorative arts museum on 


the grounds of Old Salem, the Mora- 
vian village. “Both SECA and the vil- 
lage are located in Winston-Salem, 
which is where my grandfather is 
from. It will take ‘Mining the Mu- 
seum’ one step further in being more 
personal by looking at my own fam- 
ily history in the village and mu- 
seum.” | | 

On his wish list are a historic house 
and offers for him to apply his 
method in a permanent installation. 
But among his most ambitious plans 
is one that would move this outsider 
about as far inside as one could hope 
to go: the creation of his own mu- 
seum. 


Debord, Guy. ‘ ‘Fanar TEER 
York: Zone Books, 1994. 11-30. 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE SPECTACLE 


I 


SEPARATION PERFECTED 


But certainly for the present age, which prefers the sign to the thing sig- 
nified, the copy to the original, representation to reality, the appearance to 
the essence... illusion only is sacred, truth profane. Nay, sacredness is held 
to be enhanced in proportion as truth decreases and illusion increases, so that 
the highest degree of illusion comes to be the highest degree of sacredness. 


— Feuerbach, Preface to the second edition of The Essence of Christianity 


D THE WHOLE LIFE of those societies in which modern con- 
ditions of production prevail presents itself as an immense 
accumulation of spectacles. All that once was directly lived 
has become mere representation. 


THE SPECTACLE IS NOT a collection of images; rather, it 
is a social relationship between people that is mediated 
by images. 


oos 
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development is al; 
the tacle*plas 


AS THE INDISPENSABLE PACKAGING for things produced 





as they are now produced, as a general gloss on the ration- 
ality of the system, and as the advanced economic sector 
directly responsible for the manufacture of an ever-growing 


mass of image-objects, the spectacle is the chief product of 
present-day society. 


\ THE SPECTACLE SUBJECTS living human beings to its will 


to the extent that the economy has brought them under 


its sway. For the spectacle is simply the economic realm 


developing for itself — at once a faithful mirror held up to 


the production of things and a distorting objectification 


of the producers. 


AN EARLIER STAGE in the economy’s domination of social 
life entailed an obvious downgrading of being into having 
that left its stamp on all human endeavor. The present 
stage, in which social life is completely taken over by the 
accumulated products of the economy, entails a general- 
ized shift from having to appearing: all effective “having” 
must now derive both its immediate prestige and its ulti- 
mate raison d’étre from appearances. At the same time 
all individual reality, being directly dependent on social 
power and completely shaped by that power, has assumed 
a social character. Indeed, it is only inasmuch as individ- 
ual reality is not that it is allowed to appear. 


16 
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© PHILOSOPHY IS AT ONCE the power of alienated thought 
and the thought of alienated power, and as such it has never 
been able to emancipate itself from theology. The specta- 


cle is the material reconstruction of the religious illusion. K 
Not that its techniques have dispelled those religious mists 
in which human beings once located their own powers, 
the very powers that had been wrenched from them - but 
those cloud-enshrouded entities have now been brought 
down to earth. It is thus the most earthbound aspects of 
life that have become the most impenetrable and rarefied. 
The absolute denial of life, in the shape of a fallacious par- 
adise, is no longer projected onto the heavens, but finds 
its place instead within material life itself. The spectacle 
is hence. a technological version of the exiling of human 
powers in a “world beyond” — and the perfection of sepa- 
ration within human beings. | 


21 SO LONG AS THE REALM of necessity remains a social 
dream, dreaming will remain a social necessity. The spec- 
tacle is the bad dream of modern society in chains, express- 
ing nothing more than its wish for sleep. The spectacle is 
the guardian of that sleep. 


ACT THAT the practical power wis capite 
has detache m itself and established itself in the 


spectacle as an independent-realmi n-anly be explained by 
the self-cleavage and-$elf-contradictoriness already present 
in that-powerful practice. 


23 "JrrF-FHE.ROOT OF the spectacle lies that olde ial 
divisions of abr TR Spin over The special 
ized role playedby the spectacle ee etapa 
I acia a sort of diplomatic representatiV 


(24) By MEANS OF THE SPECTACLE the ruling order discourses  * 
endlessly upon itself in an uninterrupted monologue of 
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self-praise. The spectacle is the self-portrait of power in 
the age of power's totalitarian rule over the conditions of 
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5cial division. 





SEPARATION IS THE alpha and omega of the spectacle. 
Religious contemplation in its earliest form was the out- 
come of the establishment of the social division of labor 
and the formation of classes. Power draped itself in the 
outward garb of a mythical order from the beginning. In 
former times the category of the sacred justified the cos- 
mic and ontological ordering of things that best served the 
interests of the masters, expounding upon and embellish- 
ing what society could not deliver. Thus power as a sepa- 
rate realm has always had a spectacular aspect, but mass 
allegiance to frozen religious imagery was originally a shared 
acknowledgment of loss, an imaginary compensation for 
a poverty of real social activity that was still widely felt 
to be a universal fact of life. The modern spectacle, by 
contrast, depicts what society can deliver, but within this 
depiction what is permitted is rigidly distinguished from 
what is possible. The spectacle preserves unconsciousness 
as practical changes in the conditions of existence proceed. 
The spectacle is self-generated, and it makes up its own 


rules: it is a specious form of the sacred. AdmisfmEmMiImmR o 
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(83) THOUGH SEPARATED FROM his product, man is more 
and more, and ever more powerfully, the producer of every 
detail of his world. The closer his life comes to being 
his own creation, the more drastically is he cut off from 
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that life. 
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The simulacrum is never that which conceals the truth—it is the truth. ^ 


which conceals that there ts none. mH, ( seyh ER 


The simulacrum is true. 


JEAN BAUDRILLAR 


Ecclesiastes 


If we were able to take as the finest allegory of simulation the 
Borges tale where the cartographers of the Empire draw up a map so detailed 
that it ends up exactly covering the territory (but where the decline of the 
Empire sees this map become frayed and finally ruined, a few shreds still 
discernible in the deserts—the metaphysical beauty of this ruined abstraction, 
bearing witness to an imperial pride and rotting like a carcass, returning to the 
substance of the soil, rather as an aging double ends up being confused with 
the real thing) -then this fable has come full circle for us, and now has nothing 
but the discrete charm of second-order simulacra. ! | 

Abstraction today is no longer that of the map, the double, the mirror, or 

the concept. Simulation is no longer that of a territory, a referential being or a 
substance. It is the generation by models of a real without origin or reality: a 
hyperreal. The territory no Tonger precedes the map, nor survives it. Hence- 
forth, it is the map that precedes the terntory- PRECESSION OF SIMU- 

LACRA- it is the map that engenders the territory and if we were to revive 
the fable today, it would be the territory whose shreds are slowly rotting across_ 
the ete teen Shaan ot vestiges subsist here and there, 
in the deserts which are no longer those of the Empire, but our own: The desert 
of the real itself. | 

In fact, even inverted, the fable is useless. Perhaps only the allegory of 
the Empire remains. For it is with the same imperialism that present-day 
simulators to make the real, all the real, coincide with their simulation 
models. But it is no longer a question of either maps or territory. Something 
has disappeared: the sovereign difference between them that was the abstrac- 
tion’s charm. For it is the difference which forms the poetry of the map and 
the charm of the territory, the magic of the concept and the charm of the real. 


Fhis represeftatioual imagindxy, wiuch buth\cuuninates in\and is engufea py 
the s mad project d{ an ideal coextensivity between the map and 
the terxtory, disappears with simubation—whose Operation is nu and ğe- 


Reprinted from Art & Text, no. 11 (September 1983): 3-47; also available in Jean 
Baudrillard, Simulations, trans. Paul Foss and Paul Patton (New York: Semiotext(e), 1983). 
1. Cf., Jean Baudrillard, L'échange symbolique et la mort (“L'ordre des simulacres”), 


(Paris: Gallimard, 1975). 
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It can be seen that die iconoclasts, who are often accused of despising and 
denying images, were in fact the ones who accorded them their actual Worth, ! 
unlike the iconolaters, who saw in them only reflections and were content tg 
venerate God at one remove. But the converse can also be said, namely that 
the iconolaters were the most modern and adventurous minds, since under- 
neath the idea of the apparition of God in the mirror of images, they already 
enacted his death and his disappearance in the epiphany of his representations 
(which they perhaps knew no longer represented anything, and that they were 
purely a game, but that this was precisely the greatest game—knowing also that 
it is dangerous to unmask images, since they dissimulate the fact that there is is 


nothing behind them). oe ias 
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Thus perhaps at stake has always been the murderous capacity of images, i 
murderers of the real, murderers of their own model as the a Icons 
could murder the divine identity. To this murderous capacity is opposed the 
dialectical capacity of representations as a visible and intelligible mediation of 
the Real. All of Western faith and good faith was engaged in this wager on 
representation: that a sign could refer to the depth of meaning, that a sign could 
exchange for meaning, and that something could guarantee this exchange—God, 
of course. But what if God himself can be simulated, that is to say, reduced to 
the signs which attest his existence? Then the whole system becomes weightless, 
it is no longer anything but a gigantic simulacrum—not unreal, but a simula- , 


crum, never again exchanging for what is real, but exchanging in itself, in an 


uninterrupted circuit without reference or circumference. i 
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* These would be the successive phases of the image: 

—it is the reflection of a basic reality Q 

—it masks and perverts a basic reality ) 

—it masks the absence of a basic reality 25 

—it bears no relation to any reality whatever: it iS tS own pure simulacrum. 

In the first case, the image is a good appearance—the representation is of 
the order of sacrament. In the second, it is an evil appearance—of the order 

“of malefice. In the third, it plays at being an appearance-it is of the order of 

sorcery. In the fourth, it is no longer in the order of appearance at all, but of 
simulation. 


We tee live in a universe everywhere strangely similar to the onginal— 
here things are duplicated by their own scenario. But this double does not 
‘mean, as in folklore, the imminence of death— -they are already purged of death 


and are even better than in life; more smiling, more authentic, in light of their 
model, like the faces in funeral parlors. 


CA 


Hyperreal Disneyland is a perfect modei of al the entangled orders of simulation. To 
and begin with it4s a play of illusons and phantasms: Pirates, the Frontier, Future 
World, etc. This i imaginary world is supposed to be what makes the operation 
successful. But what draws the crowds is undoubtedly much more the social 
microcosm, the miniaturized and religious reveling in real America, in its 
delights and drawbacks. You park outside, queue up inside, and are totally 
abandoned at the exit. In this imaginary world the only{ phantasmagoria js In 
the inherent warmth and affection of the crowd, and in that sufficiently e: exces- 


” ~aginary 


affect. The contrast with e absolute solitude of the parking lot-a veritable 
concentration camp—is total. Or rather: inside, a whole range of gadgets mag. 
netize the crowd into direct flows—outside, solitude is directed onto a single 
gadget: the automobile. By an extraordinary coincidence (one that undoubt- 
edly belongs to the peculiar enchantment of this universe), this deep-frozen _ 
infantile world happens to have been conceived and realized by a man who is 
himself now cryogenized: Walt Disney, who awaits his resurrection at minus 
180 degrees centigrade. 

The objective profile of America, then, may be traced throughout Disney- 
land, even down to the morphology of individuals and the crowd. All its values. — 
are exalted here, in miniature and comic strip form. Embalmed and pacified. 
Whence the possibility of an ideological analysis of Disneyland (Louis Marin 
does it well in. Utopies, jeux d'espaces): digest of the American way of life, 
panegyric to American values, idealized transposition of a contradictory reality. 
To be sure. But this conceals something else, and that “ideological” blanket 
exactly serves to cover over a‘ Chird-order simulatio) Disneyland is there to 
conceal the fact that it 1s the "real" “real” country, all of real" America, which is. 
Disneyland (just as prisons are e there to conceal the fact that it ‘itis the socal i> I 
its entirety, in its banal omnipresence, which is carceral). Disne Jand is pre- 
sented as imaginary in order to make us believe. that the at the rest is real, when in | 
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fact all of Los Angeles and the America surrounding it are no longer real, but 
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of the order of the e. hyperreal and of sin ‘simulation. It is no longer a question of a 
false representation of reality (ideology), , but « of concealing the fact that the real 
is no longer real, and thus of saving the reality 

The Disneyland imaginary is neither true nor false; it is a deterrence 
machine set up in order to rejuvenate in reverse the fiction of the real. Whence 
the debility, the infantile degeneration of this imaginary. It is meant to be an 
infantile world, in order to make us believe that the adults are elsewhere, in 
the “real” world, and to conceal the fact that real childishness is everywhere, 
particularly amongst those adults who go there to act the child m order to 
foster illusions to their real childishness. | 

Moreover, Disneyland is not the only one. Enchanted Village, Magic 
Mountain, Marine World: Los Angeles is encircled by these ‘imaginary sta- 
tions” which feed reality, reality-energy, to a town whose mystery is precisely 
that it is nothing more than a network of endless, unreal circulation—a town of 
fabulous proportions, but without t space or dimensions. As much as electrical 
and nuclear power stations, as , as much as film studios, this town, which 1s 
nothing more than an immense script and a perpetual motion picture, needs 
this old imaginary made up of childhood signals and faked phantasms for its. 
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